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INTRODUCTION. 



LEAVING SCHOOL. 

Up sprtngs, at every step, to dalm a tear. 
Some little Mendahip formed and cherished here; 
And not the lightest leai; bnt tremhUng teems 
With golden Tisions and romantic dreams.** 



ISABELLA^ CLARA^ GBRALDINB 

Scsiff&— 'A Toonif with dresses, bonnets, books, mnsic, Ac^ scattered about 
In dire conftislon; the three yoong ladies employed in paokiag tfafllr 

travelling-boxes and portmanteaus. 

Isabella. Home I home I Done with school for ever I 
Delightfal I Is it not, girls, perfectly delightful to be 
free as air ? I will not carry home these hateful, hum- 
drum books. They take up too much room. How 
many bitter tears they have cost me ! I hope never to 
see their ugly fieioes again. 

Clara. But, Isabella, are you going to give up study 
entirely? What will you do with yourself when you 
get home? 

Isabella. Make the most of my little self — create a 
sensation--*-make a dashing dSbut. You know I am 
eighteen^ and I am coming out as soon as I get home. 
Clara Wilton, that reproving look does not become you, 
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dear ! You have toiled for the gold medal, and have 
gained it. What good will it do you, pray ? 

Clara. Isabella, I value a good education for its own 
sake. The medal may testify to my parents that I 
have appreciated the advantages they have generously 
bestowed. I shall give it to my mother. 

Isabella, Well, my parents do not care a sous about 
all these sober studies that Goody Blue has bored us 
with ; they know it gives one a sort of reputation to be 
educated by Mrs. Z., so here I have been these four 
years. They expect me to come out with iclat, and I 
do mean to produce a wonderful sensation. I believe 
I shall throw the rest of these books overboard to-day, 
on my way home, just out of spite for the trouble they 
have given me. 

Oeraldine, I shall be half-inclined to join you, for I 
do not know what good they will ever do me. What 
use shall I ever make of mathematics and philosophy? 

Clara, You will not find them useless ; you may be 
disposed to resume them by yourself after you have 
been home a while. 

Oeraldine. J'en doute, I am goings abroad with 
my father and mother, to finish my education. We 
shall reside a year or two in Paris, and I shall come' 
home parfaitement Franqaise, 

Clara, Parfaitement Franqaise, to reside in this 
country, and be a good, useful woman too I 

Gferaldine {laughing). A good, useful woman 1 How 
that sounds to *'ears polite;" absolutely vulgar. I 
seek for something more recherchS, more elegant than 
that. I go abroad to obtain that retenue, that abandon 
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of manner, that cannot be acquired in this half-civilized 

land. 

' Isabella, And to be laughed at for your dbandong^ 

as you call it, which will sound very droll to French 

"ears polite." 

Oeraldine. That is another object in going to Paris, 
to acquire a true Parisian accent I shall not venture 
to speak in foreign society until I have had a master 
some months. When I return, two years hence, you 
shall have no occasion to laugh at my French. 

Isabella. The French are so ridiculous they are 
enough to make a milestone laugh. What are you 
going to do, Clara? 

Clara. I expect to continue my studies, that I may 
more perfectly understand them. I hope to be useful 
to my mother, who has kindly promised to teach me 
domestic economy; so long as life lasts, there will be 
knowledge to which I have not attained, virtues to be 
perfected, and good to be done; " vulgar " as it sounds, 
my highest aim is to be a good, useful woman. 

Isabella. Spoken like our old country schoolmistress 
herself I Pity you could not have mounted her high 
cap and green spectacles for the occasion. Really, she 
never made a better address in her life. 

Clara. Well, girls, be merry if you will at my sober 
notions, but let us part kindly ; we may never meet 
again. 

Oeraldine. You will both write me, will you not? 

Clara. I will, with pleasure, if you will let me know 
your father's foreign address before you go. 

Isabella, I doubt if I shall have time to write to 



any one* I have formed a thousand plans for next 
winter. I am still to have a music-master, and must 
practise at least three hours a-day, or I shall never 
rival the Hamiltons and the Moores, who, papa writes 
me, play so exquisitely that all the world are in love 
with them. Here comes an Atlas in the midst of my 
music-books, like a clown in genteel society; stay 
where you are, I am not going to take you to town 
with your betters. Shall I put up my French Testa- 
ment? No ; I'll make you a present of it, Clara, and 
one of these days you may give it, with my compli- 
ments, to— you know who— that ministerial personage 
who often glides before your imagination. 

Clara. That personage is all in your own imagina- 
tion, Isabella; but I thank you for the gift, and if I 
ever have the opportunity, shall present it, with your 
compliments, if you will promise to officiate as bride's* 
maid on that occasion. 

Isabella, Delightful I I shall come, unless I am led 
to the hymeneal altar before you. 

Oeraldine. Invite me too, Clara; I shall perhaps 
have just returned from abroad. 

Clara, And will then be, I fear, un peu trap Fran- 
qatse, 

Oeraldine [coldly), C* est possible. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 



** Heaaon frowns on him vrho wastes that reflection on a destiny in- 
dependent of him, which he ought to reaerre for actlona of which he ia 
maaler/*--SiB Jjuua Magkihtush. 

When a young man has finislied his collegiate coarse of 
edncatioiiy he enters immediately upon the study of the 
profession, or into the business, which he is to pursue. 
He looks forward with eager anticipation to the time when 
his name shall be honoured among his fellow-men, or his 
coffers overflow with wealth, or when he shall be the 
messenger of mercy, and win many from the error of their 
ways. His course of study, also, is plainly marked out. 
He does not waste time in the choice of a pursuit, for his 
natural talents, tlie habitual bias of his mind, or the wishes 
of friends, have already decided the question. 

It is otherwise with a young lady. Having passed through 
the usual studies at school, in a desultory manner — gene^^ 
rally too desultory to produce a disciplined, well>balanced 
mind — she considers her educ&ii(mJinUhedf or continues it 
without any special object in view. 
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Perhaps, my young friends, yon have been absent for 
years from the home of your childhood ; its gayer -visions 
have flitted away; life begins to assume a sober reality. 
Casting a mournful glance of retrospection, you inquire : Of 
what value is the little knowledge acquired, if I go no 
farther f Like an armoury in time of peace, arranged with 
much attempt at display, it seems brilliant and useless. 
Tou have, indeed, been collecting the weapons for life's 
warfare ; their temper is not yet tried, but the strife has 
already begun. 

This is the season for castle-building. How fascinating 
the rainbow visions that flit before a vivid imagination, yet 
how dangerous the indulgence ! Exhausted with these 
wanderings wild, lassitude and ennui succeed. 

Fancy enerratea, while It soothea the heart, 
And, whJle it dazzles, wounds the mental sight; 

To joy each heightening charm it can impart. 
But gives to sorrow's boor a tenfold night" 

As their only resource, many young ladies in town rush 
with eagerness into society, drowning reflection in the all- 
absorbing career of fashionable gaiety, and filling up its brief 
intervals with novel-reading. They whose homes are in the 
country are disgusted with this " working-day world," and 
its plain, good folks. Their refined education has unfitted 
them for cordial companionship with their friends and 
neighbours, whose useful common sense they cannot appre- 
ciate, and whose virtues, unadorned by the graces of 
{Polished life, they cannot admire. Too often, making no 
effort to settle themselves to the employments that should 
now devolve upon them, they live in a world of their own 
creation, or find one equally well fitted to their taste in the 
contents of Xhe nearest circulating library. 

Instead of wasting this precious period in fascinating 
dreams of future happiness, in enervating idleness, or 
imsatisfying gaiety, let me urge upon you, my young 
readers, the importance of the present golden moments. 
Sheltered beneath the paternal roof, guarded from outward 
evil bv the vigilance of love, the perplexing cares and 
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overwhelming anxieties of life are not yet yours. Tou now 
enjoy the best possible opportunity to gain a knowledge 
of yourself, your disposition, habits, prejudices, purposes, 
acquirements, deficiencies, and principles. Much may have 
been done for you by parents and teachers ; the strength of 
the foundation they have laid will be tested by the super- 
structure, which must be built by yourself. Cheerfully, 
then, commence that self-education, without which all 
other education is comparatively useless. Shrink not from 
your high responsibilities : He who has encompassed you 
with them will give you strength for their fulfilment. Has 
He not showered benefits upon you with unsparing hand f 
Tour country, is it not a blessed one t Parents, kindred, 
friends, talents, and the means for improving them — com- 
petence, wealth — does not your heart overflow with grati- 
tude to the Giver of all these good things f Even now, he 
grants you that quiet home, where you may prepare your- 
self for another, with more tender affections and more 
solemn responsibilities, and for another still beyond, and 
not very far distant — a home in heaven. 

Woman's lot may be deemed a lowly one, by those who 
look not into the deeper mysteries of human life; who 
know not the silent, resistless influences that mould the 
intellectual and moral character of mankind. But Woman's 
lot is a high and holy one ; and she ^ who fulfils the condi- 
tions required by conscience, takes the surest way of answer- 
ing the purposes of Providence." Conscientiously and 
cheerfully, then, go on with your own education, mental, 
physical, and moral. 
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CHAPTBB n. 

MENTAL CULTURE 

" Past and Aitare are the wings, 
On whose sappoit, hannonionsly oonJoUied, 
Moves the great spirit of human knowledge.** 

WORDSWOBTB. 

The traveller, resting for a moment upon a commanding 
eminence, views with interest the g^nnd he has already 
passed over. The sunny hills and green vales still smile 
upon him ; the rugged pathways, the fearful precipices, the' 
deep rivers, are lessened to insignificance in the distance ; 
the road seems short and easy; and taking courage from 
past success, he presses onward with cheerful hope and 
renewed energy. 

Thus, my 3roung friends, let us take a review of the 
past, and seeing what prog^ss you have already made, 
find encouragement for new efibrts and unfaltering perse- 
verance. 

Tou have been taught in several difficult sciences. After 
the usual course of elementary studies, you have perhaps 
pursued, to some extent, the mathematics. Tou have often 
wondered, while puzzling over a proposition in geometry, or 
a problem in arithmetic or algebra, what possible advantage 
you could derive from them : if you have no mathematical 
genius, the task was borne with little patience. The direct 
advantage you may never perceive ; for if you go abroad, 
you will not measure Alpine heights, or if you stay at 
home, you will not calculate eclipses ; but indirectly you 
will be benefited through life, by Uiat increase of power in 
mind itself which this study has undoubtedly produced. 

If it has unfortunately happened, through your own negli- 
gence, or that of your instructors, that your mind wants 
discipline, it is by no means too late to remedy the defect. 
If you have leisure which no other duty imperiously de- 
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nwtfMtMj go through ihe first six books of Euelid's Geometiy^ 
hy yoQiself, if possible ; if not, with the aid of a friend or 
teacher. What yon submit to at first as a task, may soon 
become a source of pleasure ; whenever it does so, the point 
Is gained; you have learned to fix the attention, and to 
reason with clearness and precision. 

Mental philosophy. Doubtless this has proved an agree- 
able study ; if only learned, however, from a meagre class- 
book, it is not sufficient. Bead Stewart's Philosophy, and 
make a careful analysis of it. Let me recommend another 
very useful little work^ now somewhat out of fashion-^ Watts 
on the Mind. This still retains its place in some seminaries, 
but in general has been supplanted by more recent publica* 
tions. Tour main object at this time must be, to acquire a 
knowledge of your own mind, its capabilities and wants. 
Make a thorough investigation, take its ** gauge and dimen- 
sions." 

Acuteness of sensation and quickness of perception depend 
originally to some extent upon organization; yet these 
may be greatly increased, and even their want supplied, as 
we see in the case of the blind, whose other senses become 
90 vigilant and discriminating. Attention, close, habitual 
attention, stimulated by necessity, thus increases the blind 
man's sense of hearing, of touch, and even of smell and 
taste. Attention is a fiiculty much under the control of 
the will ; npon its careful cultivation the conoeptive faculty, 
the memory, and the judgment, all depend. To ascertain 
whether this faculty has been favourably developed, we 
must inquire what are our habits of reading, of study, and 
of thought. 

The hasty, in discriminating perusal of the host of annuals, 
scrap-books, and periodicals that crowd the centre-table of 
the modem drawings-room, not only vitiates taste, but is 
destructive to attention. A literary souvenir may be taken 
up during a morning call, if your friend keep you waithig 
half an hour or more, while she makes her elaborate toilet^ 
and if your habits of attention are good, the time will not 
be entirely lost; an engraving, or a flower, may afford a 
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subject for icitteiition and reflection^ and even well-dioaeii 
fiimiture and its neat and tasteful arrangement may give 
you a lesson in housekeeping. To the well-regulated mind 
no time nor place can be destitute of suggestive objects for 
profitable thought. But to return to reading. Does your 
mind fix with a firm grasp upon every leading thought! 
Can you become so completely absorbed as to be uncon- 
scious, page after page, whether you are in the body or out 
of the body? And this, not in the entrancing pages of a 
novel alone, but in history or philosophy. Or do you revel 
in fairy-land, while your eyes glide over the pages without 
conveying a single idea to the mindf The story has often 
been told of the mischievous wag, who moved back from 
day to day his friend's mark in the book he was reading. 
The poor fellow, opening honestly at the mark each day, 
read over and over the same pages, till at length, a gleam 
of recollection coming over his mind, he exclaimed — *^ Well, 
it really seems to me, as if^ somehow, I must have read this 
before." 

In a moral point of view, attention to what is passing 
around us is a duty. How often may we deceive others in 
matters of consequence, if we walk blindfolded through the 
world I How complicated, how perplexed, is the narrative 
of a heedless person, even when he is describing an event 
of which he has been an eye-witness ! It is next to impos- 
sible for such an one to carry on a clear, consecutive train 
of thought. Truth is often violated, or, at least, the verar 
city of conversation is doubtful, where this defect exists 
in a high degree. Like the dubious man described by 
Cowper — 

" His evidence, if he were called by lav 
To swear to some enormity he saw, 
For want of prominence and Just relief^ 
Would hung an honest man, and save the thieC 
Useless in him alike both brain and speecli, 
Fate having placed all tmth above his reach: 
His amblgoities his total smn, 
He might as well be blind, and deaf; and darob.** 

The faculty of attention is often impaired for life by 
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habitual reyerie. When you are employed with your needle, 
fair reader, you are often building chateaux cTEspagnef and 
may think it hard to be denied the delicious enjoyment. 
The trifling mechanical employment of the fingers is a 
gentle promoter of thought, and many an hour may pass 
most profitably to mind in this manner, if your thoughts are 
rightly directed. Becall some book that you have studied ; 
analyze it; compare it with whatever else you may have 
read on the same subject. Or take some subject of practical 
moment — contentment^ for example ; arrange in order all 
the reasons you have for it, count over the rich blessings 
thai cluster around you, until your heart overflow^ with 
gpratitude. 

Attention, we know, must form the basis of memory; 
difiPerence of taste and sentiment produces difference of 
association of ideas. 

Three young ladies may have studied the history of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The manners, dress, and fashion 
of those days interested the first ; the second dwelt with 
delight upon the character of the men of genius who 
immortalized that reign ; while the third was most at- 
tracted by the character and conduct of Elizabeth herself. 
Some one asks in their presence, '' Will the reign of Vic- 
toria rival that of Elizabeth!'* The picture before the 
mind's eye of the first is the chivalric cavalier, with silken 
suit and embroidered cloak, bowing to his lady-love, who 
rejoiceth in broad ruff and stiff brocade, assaulting her 
heart with euphuistic compliment. The second asks. Where 
is the Burleigh to guide the counsels, or the Spenser and 
the Shakspeare to glorify this reign ! The third immediately 
draws a parallel between the education and early character 
of the royal ladies. So far all is well; each follows her 
taste, but her attention has probably been too exclusively 
fixed upon her favourite subjects. The first, when asked 
about Sir Anthony Cooke and his daughters, does not 
remember that such persons existed. The second might 
laugh outright, if asked how Elizabeth was apparelled, and 
how many dresses she had in her wardrobe at the time of 
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her deftth. The third, if asked how the Spanish Anui&da 
was arranged for battle, remembers nothing in connection 
with it, excepting the royal heroine riding down the ranks 
at Tilbnry Fort, and haranguing the soldiers. If yonr atten- 
tion has been thus despotically mled by your peculiar tastes 
and partialities, it is high time to correct the error. Bead 
first the preface, and then glance over the index of a book, 
to know what are the topics of most practical value ; what 
knowledge it contains of which you are ignorant; what 
information that you ought to be most anxious to fix in 
memory. Mark such subjects with your pencil, and in the 
course of reading rivet your attention upon them. 

Absence of mind has been so long considered a mark of 
genius, that few take pains to avoid the pernicious habit. 
It is one of the infirmities of great minds, and is almost 
unpardonable, even when associated with the overpowering 
splendour of superior talents. It is no positive proof 
of genius ; the weakest minds are prone to extreme absence. 
This is very different from the power of abstraction, which 
belongs, in a pre-eminent degree, only to minds of the 
highest order. It is peculiarly inconvenient for women to 
be absent-minded. The thousand and one daily cares and 
employments, which must each receive due attention in a 
well-ordered household, render it necessary for a woman to 
have her thoughts always about her. Suppose, at the head 
of her dinner- table, she falls into a fit of absence; her 
guests are neglected, the servants are at fault, and make 
doEens of blunders in consequence of hers, and when at last 
she comes back again, she resumes the conversation where 
it had been dropped, ten minutes before, much to the 
amusement or embarrassment of her guests, and her own 
and her husband's mortification. An absent-minded woman 
cannot be uniformly polite. She may be kindly disposed 
and perfectly well-bred, yet she will pass her most intimate 
friend in the street without speaking to her ; take the most 
convenient and comfortable seat at a neighbour's fireside, 
appropriated to an aged and infinn member of the fomily , 
fix her eyes in church upon some one untU the pesion is 
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annoyed and embarrassed; intemipt conversation by r&> 
marks entirely irrelevant, and commit many other blunders 
while under this temporary alienation of mind, which would 
shock her, at another time, as offending against the plainest 
rales of propriety. 



CHAPTER III, 

MBHORT. 

** When I plant a choice flower in a fertile son, I see natnre presently 
thmst up with it the stinging nettle, the poisonons hemlock, the drowsy 
poppy, and many each noisome weeds, which will either choke my plant, 
by excluding the snn, or divert its nourishment to themselves; but if I weed 
these at first, my flower thilves to its goodness and glory."— Wabwick. 

Hbhort, glorious treasure-house of mind ! Earth, with all 
its pageantry, shall pass away, but memory shall survive, 
endless source of bliss or woe. We cannot realize the full 
import of this truth ; if we could, very different would be 
our pursuits. 

Locke says : ^ Memory is of so great moment, that where 
it is wanting all the rest of our faculties are in a great mea* 
sure useless ; and we, in our thoughts, reasonings, and know- 
ledge, could not proceed beyond present objects, were it not 
for the assistance of memory, wherein there may be two 
defects. First, that it loses the idea quite, and so far it pro- 
duces perfect ignorance. Secondly, that it moves slowly, 
and retrieves not the ideas that it has, and are laid up in 
store, quick enough to serve the mind upon occasions. This, 
if it be in a great degree, is stupidity ; and he who, through 
this default in his memory, has not the ideas that are really 
preserved there, ready at hand when need and occasion call 
for them, were almost as well without them, since they serve 
him to very little purpose." 

The vague ideas in a weak mind are at best ''the baseless 
iabric of a vision," and time's effacing finger soon obliterates 

B 
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them. In order that an idea should be retained, it is neces 
sary that the attention should be fixed upon it, and the 
conception of it perfect. We are not aware how many of 
the thoughts of others, that we have laboured to fix in our 
minds, passed rapidly away because we did not perfectly 
understand them. The conception of them was incomplete, 
yet, as we had the shadow of an idea, we were satisfied ; it 
was too much trouble to examine it thoroughly until it 
assumed a definite form, and would thus have retained 9^ 
permanent place in the memory. Instructors cannot know 
whether children perfectly comprehend what they learn. 
We probably all remember having recited lessons very glibly, 
and having received the commendations of our teacher, 
when we knew no more of the true meaning of the lesson 
than if it had been in Hebrew. Tou are now old enough 
to be emancipated from the rote-system — that thraldom 
of mind which enchains all its faculties, and so weakens 
them that for a long time they cannot act with natural 
energy. 

Minds of much quickness and vivacity are prone to take 
ideas in this vague, confused manner, and all their knowledge, 
while they do so, will be supei*ficial. They should check their 
too rapid thoughts until they become distinct and true, and 
patiently go over a subject until they are certain the con- 
ception of it is complete. 

Stewart tells us, the qualities of a good memory are svs- 
ceptibility, retentiveness, and readiness. 

"By the first, he means easiness of impression : as the wax 
yields to the signet, so should the mind take the perfect 
impress of every subject ; but not like the wax, which so 
easily melts away, leaving not a trace ; the mind should 
retain its images like sculptor's marble, and, moreover, 
should be quick to produce them when they are needed. 

Classification is a powerful auxiliary to memory. In a 
well-ordered mind, every new fact is immediately referred 
to its proper place, just as in botany a newly discovered 
plant is set down in its class and order; and, if the genus 
is already known, it forms a new species under it. If you 
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once acquire the Iiabit of placing every idea in its category, 
a chain will be formed over which memoiy will pass like 
electricity along a conducting wire. 

Look into your own mind, and see if everything lies there 
in a heterogeneous mass. It may appear, at first sight, as 
does this terrene sphere touninquisitive ignorance : a mass of 
rough materials, thrown together without order or arrange- 
ment. The scientific geologist reduces the whole to order. 
He discovers the regular strata of rocks covering the globe, 
and demonstrates the unifonnity of the series, from the 
imperishable granite to the crumbling sandstone upon its 
surface. Lay down first principles as the granite foundation 
upon which you are to build the whole superstructure of 
knowledge. 

EEabits of correct association of ideas aid memory. It is 
not our intention to go into the depths of mental philosophy, 
but only to suggest a few practical hints, in simple lan- 
guage, that you may be induced to pursue the subject much 
farther. 

Ideas are so associated in the mind, that the presence of 
one suggests another. 

The associations in common, uninstructed minds, are those 
of time and place, resemblance and contrast. The following 
couplet of Swift's may serve as an illustration of the first ; 
similar examples, from Shakspeare, and other familiar 
authors, will undoubtedly occur to your minds. 

" Yefl»** says the steward, "I remember trhenl was at toy lAdy Shrewsbury'i^ 
Such a tiling as this happened, Jiut about tfte time qfgooid)erriur* 

More philosophical associations are those of cause and 
effectf premises and conclusion, genus and species^ &c. 

To assist memory, and to form a habit of philosophical 
association, it is of use to arrange a Mnemonica^ or common- 
place-book, and to write down under the separate divisions 
what you most wish to retain. All'knowledge may be said 
to consist of FACTS, SENTIMENTS, and PRiNdPLBS ; and this 
may furnish a simple classification for such a Mnemonica. 
Divide a blank book into three parts, reserving one-half or 
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two-thirds for the first part, and divide the remainder equally 
for the two after parts. 

L FACTSw 

Allow two or three pages under this division for each of 
the following subdivisions, namely, — 

L Rsuoioin. 

3. POLITIOAL. 
S. LiTEKABT. 

4. SciBNTma 
fi. Pkaotioai. 

6L MiLITAST. 

7. Nayax. 

IL PBINCIFLES. 

L Axiom. 

8. GXNSBAL TBTTTHSi 

8. Caubb, OB OBionr. 

i. ELEXKBraS, OB CrOHBTITDXlfT PABTS. 

m. SENTDiENTaL 

L Rblxoioub. 

3. MOBAL 
S. POBTIOAL 

Each of these may be extended much farther. 

Such a Mnemonica will be found very useful ; but do not 
rely too much and too long upon it. Memoiy is like a true 
friend — the more you confide in her the better she serves 
you. 

Various systems of artificial memory have been invented, 
but they are of doubtful utility. It is far better to form 
habits of correct classification, than to depend upon the arbi- 
trary and often ridiculous associations of systems of mne- 
monics. Feinagle's system has been one of the most cele- 
brated. The foundation of it is in locality, or the association 
of place. He divides a room into compartments : sides, 
ceiling, and floor, are each subdivided into nine parts. In 
order to remember a series of words, they are put in the 
several squares or places, and the recollection of them is 
assisted by associating some idea of relation between the 
objects and their situation ; and, as we find by experience 
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tliat wbateTer is Indicrous is calculated to make a strong im* 
pression upon the mind^ the more ridiculous the association 
the better. To illustrate this idea, Mr. Feioagle places the 
names of certain sensible objects in the different compart- 
ments, and connects the ideas of their images by some story, 
80 as to make it almost impossible to forget the order in which 
they are arranged. But all this complicated apparatus is 
first to be fixed in the memory. In the first square you have 
a pump, perhaps; in the second, a monkey; in the third, 
a fool's cap, and so on. If you wish to remember a sermon, 
enter into your mnemonical room — hang the first division 
of the discourse upon the pump-handle, place the second on 
the monkey's head, and the third in the fool's cap. By these 
arbitrary and ludicrous associations you are to fix them in 
memory. Surely there can be no real utility in such an 
absurd system. 

The memory of words and the memory of ideas are very 
difi^erent. Numerous instances of wonderful memory of the 
first kind are given. Seneca, in his youth, could repeat two 
thousand words, in their order, after hearing them once. 
Joseph Scaliger could repeat the contents of whole books in 
foreign languages. Klopstock, the Qerman poet, when a 
boy at school, could recite the whole of Homei's Iliad. An 
Englishman once came to Frederick the Qreat of Prussia, 
for the purpose of giving him some specimens of his extra- 
ordinary memory. Frederick sent for Voltaire, who read 
to his Majesty a pretty long poem, which he had just finished. 
The Englishman was concealed in such a manner as to be 
able to hear every word that was said. When Voltaire had 
concluded, Frederick remarked that a foreign gentleman 
would immediately repeat the same poem to him, and 
therefore it could not be original. Voltaire listened with 
astomshment to the stranger's declamation, and then fell 
into a great rage and tore the manuscript in pieces. When 
Frederick informed him of his mistake, the Englishman again 
dictated to Voltaire the whole poem, with perfect correct- 
ness ! 

It is impossible for us now to discover whether these 
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efforts were owing to a naturally strong memory, which had 
been habitually exercised, or to artificial memory ; but most 
probably to the former. 

The memory of events and of ideas may be good, when 
that of words is very defective. Both should be cultivated 
in due proportion. It is better to enrich the memory with 
a fine sentiment, or a beautiful piece of poetry, than to doom 
it to banishment in your portfolio, which is, generally, only 
one way of consigning it to oblivion. 

It has been often asserted, that a very superior memory 
is seldom found in connection with invention, or with un- 
common judgment. A memory of words may not be ; but 
that which depends upon powerful conception, or philo- 
sophical arrangement, may be very tenacious of ideas, even 
where there is genius of the highest order, or the .most con- 
summate judgment. 

Maria Qaetana Agnesi, a lady of extraordinary genius 
and most extensive acquirements, was bom at Milan, on the 
16th of May 1718. Her father, Pietro Agnesi, of Milan, was 
royal feudatory of Monteveglia and its dependencies ; and 
being a man of some rank and consequence, he was disposed, 
from paternal affection, to provide suitably for the education 
of his infant daughter, who gave the most striking indica- 
tions of talent. From her tenderest years she discovered a 
wonderful aptness and a vehement desire for acquiring lan- 
guages. Under the direction of proper masters, she studied 
at the very same time the Latin and Qreek, the French and 
German; and while the rapidity of her progress excited 
universal astonishment, such were the prodigious powers of 
her memory^ that she could easily pursue these diversified 
objects without feeling the smallest degree of confusion. 
When yet scarcely nine years old, this surprising child 
delivered a Latin oration, to prove that the cultivation of 
letters is not inconsistent with the female character, before 
an assembly of learned persons, invited to her father's house. 

At the age of eleven, the young Agnesi could not only 
read Qreek, and translate it instantly into Latin, but could 
even speak that refined language, and with the same ease 
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and fluency as if it had been her native tongne. Nor did 
these acquisitions absorb her whole attention ; a nobler field 
was opened to the exercise of her mental faculties. She 
now began to read Euclid's Elements, and proceeded in 
algebra as far as quadratic equations. Thus prepared, she ad- 
vanced with ardour to the study of natural philosophy ; but, 
not content with the sober truths there unfolded, she soared 
to the heights of metaphysics, and engaged in the most ab- 
struse and intricate disquisitions of that contentious science. 

After the young lady had attained the age of fourteen, 
her father, anxious to second her ardour for improvement, 
and willing to gratify her ambition for literary distinction, 
invited occasionally to his house a number of persons, the 
most respectable in Milan by their rank and learning. In 
the midst of this grave auditory, Donna Agnesi made her 
appearance^ and without resigning the native delicacy of 
her sex, she maintained a new thesis on various difficult 
parts of philosophy, and handled the argument-s with such 
dexterity and commanding eloquence, as singly to vanquish 
every opponent that entered the field of controversy. These 
disputations were carried on, all of them, in the Latin lan- 
guage, which she spoke with the utmost ease, purity, and 
copious elegance. Everything conspired to heighten the 
impression produced on the admiring spectators. In the 
fiill bloom of youth, her person agreeable, her manner grace- 
ful, an air of gentleness and modesty gave irresistible charms 
to her whole demeanour. 

Such, for several years, was the great theatre of her 
glory. But having nearly completed the circle of philoso- 
phy, and exhausted the chief topics of discussion, she resolved 
at length to close that career with a solemnity suitable to 
the occasion. In the year 1 738, at the age of twenty, Agnesi 
made her last brilliant display before an august assembly^ 
composed of the most learned and illustrious of the Milanese 
nobility, the senators and foreign ministers, with the most 
distinguished professors in all the branches of science and 
literature. The substance of these philosophical conferences 
was afterwards published in a quarto volume, in Latin, 
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Ag^esi now bent her whole attention to the culture of 
mathematics ; and without guide or assistance, she composed 
a very useful commentary on L'Hospital's Conic Sections, 
which is said still to exist in manuscript. In the sublimer 
departments of that science, her studies were directed by 
the matured experience of Rampinelli, Professor of Mathe^ 
matics in the University of Pisa ; but she soon gave proofs 
of her amazing proficiency in digesting a complete body 
of the modern calculus. This excellent work, entitled, 
'* Analytical Institutions for the Use of the Italian Youth,** 
appeared in 1748, in two volumes, quarto, and was highly 
esteemed by the judges, and justly regarded as exhibiting 
the fullest and clearest views of the state of the science at 
that period. She was, in consequence, elected by acclama- 
tion a member of the Institute of Science of Bologna ; and 
the Pope farther conferred on her the title of Professor of 
Mathematics in the university of that city. 

But Agnesi was already sated with literary fame. That 
sun which in its ascent had shone forth with such dazzling 
radiance, was, through the rest of its course, shrouded in 
clouds and darkness. The fever of genius had preyed on 
her mind, and the high fit of excitement was quickly suc- 
ceeded by a hopeless depression of spirits. She repelled 
the seductions of human learning, and abandoned for ever 
her favourite mathematical pursuits. Renouncing the vani- 
ties of this world, she withdrew from society, embraced a 
life of religious seclusion, and sunk by degrees into the 
languor of religious melancholy. She studied nothing but 
Hebre>^, and the rhapsodies of the Greek fathers of the 
Church. For upwards of twenty years she denied all access 
to strangers. Indulging that gloomy temper, she retired 
into a convent, and assumed the habit of a nun. She sought 
to forget the world, and was herself forgotten. 

" And what, alas I is human fame 

To woman's heart ? A cold, vain word, 

Impalpable as air— a name 

For feeling blighted, hope deferred, 

Visions o'c/shaded, thoughts that steal 
The secrets of the Leart away; 
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For an that loftf Bonis ma^ feel 

When, in thdr prisoa-hoiue of clay, 
They half reveal their holler light, 

And cast abroad the splendour given 
To hum bat in the Giver's sight, 

Upon the altar-shrine of heaven." 

Let us hope that Maria Agnesi, with her wonderfiil talents, 
was not left without the consolations of true religion. Let 
us believe, that during that long and gloomy seclusion, there 
were occasional bright revealings of a world of purity and 
happiness, and that her clear and comprehensive mind, 
though shackled by a false and eiTing creed, shook off at 
last its trammels, and rejoiced in the glorious liberty of a 
true follower of Jesus Christ. 

To this bright but melancholy example of genius, we add 
one from our own age, far more lovely and attractive, and 
worthier of imitation — one ** early loved, and early lost ;" 
whose memory has been embalmed in a sweet memorial, 
written by a lady, her intimate friend. The close of her 
life furnishes a striking contrast to that of the gifted Maria 
Agnesi. 

^ Hers was a mind entirely unlike that of common char- 
acters, peculiarly individual in its nature. It was a clear, 
vigorous, and well-balanced mind. There was great ma* 
turity, independence, and discrimination, in her habits of 
thought ; and an enlargement of views, that led her to 
examine a subject in all its bearings. 

^She had true poetic genius, and early manifested it. 
The world in which her imagination lived was altogether 
a different place from that inhabited by common minds, 
for it was peopled with the bright and beautiful creations 
of her own genius. 

** But, notwithstanding her poetic temperament, she ap- 
plied herself closely to study, and made high and various 
attainments. And she preferred those studies that taxed 
her powers to the utmost, and required the deepest re* 
flection. 

''Some have supposed that she studied so hard as to 
injure her health ; her friends consider this a mistake. 
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She almost invariably exercised great judgment and dis- 
cretion in regard to the amount of time she devoted to 
study. She did not spend so great a proportion of each 
day in study as many scholars do; but she had an un- 
common power of abstraction, and when she studied, she 
applied herself to it closely and in earnest. 

** She never entertained that absurd notion, which is too 
prevalent among young ladies, that her education was 
completed when she left school. She felt then that she 
had taken only the first step in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and saw before her with delight — 

* The varied fields of science, ever nev, 
Opening, and wider opening to the view;* 

and she went on, through life, with unwearied persever- 
auce in the acquisition of valuable knowledge. Mathe- 
matics and mental philosophy were decidedly her favourite 
early studies. In mathematics she had pursued a very 
thorough course through trigonometry. In mental phi- 
losophy she had studied with care the works of Stewart and 
Brown, and in the latter part of her life, Edwards on the 
Will, and some of the works of Coleridge. From the last 
mentioned author she thought she derived much more 
benefit than from either of the others. But her study of 
mental philosophy did not consist merely in collecting 
various opinions and theories from books. It was rather 
deep and patient thought, enlivened occasionally by an 
animated discussion of difficult points with some intimate 
friend. 

''She had a good knowledge of Latin, and had read 
numerous authors in that language. Those who are best 
qualified to judge, spoke of her knowledge of Greek as being 
considerable. She had studied with great interest a part of 
the works of Xenophon, Homer, and Plato, and parts of the 
Qreek New Testament. She read French with great ease. 
During the last few months of her life, she acquired some 
knowledge of German, and was greatly interested in and 
delighted with this language. She said, in a letter to a 
friend, written shortly after she commenced the study — ^'I 
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do not know why it is, but the German words are com- 
pletely fixed in my memory. Indeed, there is something 
in the German that fastens itself upon the mind strangely/ 

^'She occasionally had some doubts in regard to the 
utility of her studies; and, once or twice, thought of giving 
them up partially or entirely. 

^ These scruples soon vanished. She thus writes to her 
friend : * Yon will smile when I tell you that I have com- 
menced studying again, with great zeal. I have discovered 
one thing, at least : that is, that some hard study, every 
day, is absolutely necessary for my health; and while I 
study Phsedo and the Tusculan Questions, I think my con- 
science will not trouble me any more on that score. The 
more I read Plato and Cicero, the more I am convinced 
that I may study them with profit.' 

**In another letter she writes: — *I lately met with a 
sentiment, in a piece of Dana's, which I know will delight 
you ; at least if you dwell upon it a moment or two, for its 
most obvious meaning is not the most striking : *' Religion 
ought to be the home of our thoughts." Is it not beautiful ! 
How like the sweet soothing feelings, which fill our hearts 
when we return to our homes, are those which steal upon 
us with the thoughts of the love and mercy of our Almighty 
Father 1 There is rest and peace for the weary mind, and 
balm and warmth for the chilled and wounded affections.' 
It was but a few weeks after she wrote this, that she went 
to dwell for ever among the invisible realities that had long 
been the home of her thoughts. 

' So shonld we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower-> 
A self-reviving thing of power; 

That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
\ Of ftitiire good and fatore meed.* " 
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CHAPTER IV, 

IMAGINATION. 

"Not wflUngly In Ub presence would I behold the son setting behind our 
mountains, or listen to a tale of distress or virtue; I should be ashamed of 
the quiet tear on my own cheek.**— Colxbidok. 

The word Imagination has been perverted from its true 
signification, and used in various others. In common par- 
lance, it stands for memory and for conception. For 
example : ** I cannot imagine what you said to me yester- 
day," for, ^I cannot remember." ''I have not seen my 
most intimate friend for a year, and cannot imagine how 
she looks," meaning, "I cannot conceive," &c. We say, 
too, when we are lost in thought, that something occupies 
our imagination, when it is in fact an act of reflection. 
Metaphysicians describe imagination as that power of the 
mind which is exerted in the selection and formation of 
new combinations of ideas. When we summon at will any 
particular class of ideas, it is sometimes called Fancy. A 
creative imagination must have the aid of conception, 
judgment, abstraction, and taste. It is the power which 
inspires the poet, the historical painter, and the landscape 
gardener. To enjoy and appreciate the efforts of their 
genius, we must possess no inconsiderable degree of ima- 
gination. 

The poet may give to '' airy nothings a local habitation 
and a name ;" but if his reader has neither conception nor 
imagination, they remain in his mind " things invisible." 

The painter's delineation of passion, or of noble and 
virtuous sentiments brought into action, may strike the 
sight agreeably, but calls forth no throb of sympathy where 
there is no imagination. Neither will the beautiful wood, 
the velvet lawn, the limpid river with its sparkling cascade, 
the secluded hermitage, the more classic temple and gray 
ruin, when combined, by ^he skill of the artist, in imitation 
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of living landscape^ affect an ordinary mind, destitnte of 
imagination, more than any other combination of earthy 
wood, and water. 

" A inlmroae on the river's brim, 
A yellov primrose is to him. 
And it is nothing more." 

But the absence or weakness of imagination affects not the 
taste alone ; it may exert a potent influence upon the moral 
character. 
Sensibility depends chiefly upon imagination. 
Watch the effect produced by the reading of Shalospeare's 
Lear upon two young ladies of different character. Observe 
the quivering lip, the moistening eye, the trembling voice 
of one, while that master-spirit reveals Began and Qoneril's 
filial ingratitude and cruelty, and the faithful Cordelia's 
simple and tender affection. See the other turn a cold, dull 
eye of wonder upon her friend who is thus moved, or curl 
her lip in scorn at what she deems weakness or affectation* 
Some of the coldness and selfishness existing in the world 
have been traced by philosophy to a want of imagination. 
She who steps over the low threshold of poverty, and takes 
her seat by the humble bed of sickness, without one gleam 
of imagination to reveal the deep and hidden miseries of 
the sufferer who lies there, cannot offer sympathy so true 
and acceptable, as one whose imagination at once portrays 
all the gloomy accompaniments of poverty and woe, and 
by a natural transition makes herself the sufferer. The 
latter may smooth the pillow with a more trembling hand, 
and present the healing cup with less firmness; but the 
thrilling voice of kindness, and the beautiful glow of sym- 
pathetic tenderness, find their ready way to the sufferer's 
heart. In this case we suppose, of course, that sensibility 
is under the control of right reason. The one whose heart 
is thus softened will make greater sacrifices of personal 
comfort and convenience than the less imaginative one, 
who, because she cannot conceive of suffering, and cannot, 
by any possibility, place herself in the same situation, 
remains unmoved and comparatively selfish. We are to 
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suppose, in this case, that they are both governed by prin^ 
ciple, and that the desire to do good has brought them both 
to the home of poverty. 

■ Imagination is a powerful incentive to virttte; it exalts 
the standard of excellence, enlarges the sphere of benevo- 
lent action, and vividly depicts the glories of a future state 
of reward. It thus gives wings to that faith which is ^ the 
substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen." 

Who doubts that Howard, by his solitary fireside, often 
called up those pictures of misery, the bolts, chains, and 
dungeons of incarcerated men, until he was led to minister 
to their wants and woes ! Or that the missionary has often 
portrayed the miseries of those '' who sit in darkness," until 
he resolves to venture life itself to bear to them the light 
of truth ! Or that the servant and soldier of Christ, who 
has contemplated the character of St. Paul until he has 
formed a perfect conception of it, would be warmed in zeal, 
and stimulated to action, by imagining Paul surrounded by 
his own duties and responsibilities! 

Imagination often leads to trustfulness of disposition cmd 
warmth of friendship. The bright side of character presents 
itself, embellished with hues of the mind's creation. Vir- 
tues cluster around the loved, and transform them from 
the weakness of human nature to an ideal perfection. A 
distinguished female writer of our own times says: ''I 
never met in real life, nor ever read in tale or history, of 
any woman, distinguished for intellect of the highest order, 
who was not also remarkable for this trustingness of spirit, 
this hopefulness and cheerfulness of temper, which is com- 
patible with the most serious habit» of thought, and the 
most profound sensibility." 

But we are compelled to acknowledge that the noble 
power of imagination is often uncontrolled by reason, espe- 
cially in the female mind. 

An ill-regelated imagination produces in some too great 
exhilaration and too ardent expectations, while in others it 
gives birth to morbid sensibility and causeless melancholy. 
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If all objects are to you illuminated by the dazzling tints 
of fancy, it seems cruel to rob them of this fascinating 
charm. Tet the sober colouring of truth best suits the 
mental eye : it is like the refreshing green in which nature 
has clothed her fields and groves — ^it does not '* dazzle to 
blind ;" but a too vivid imagination, like the aurora bore- 
alis, throws upon all objects its beautiful but unnatural hue. 
Ton imagine yourself a heroine, and exult in your air-built 
castles; how can you descend to the homely realities of 
life ? Tou picture a *' sweet little isle of your own," with 
all the means and appliances for happiness; how will this 
world of sober reality disgust you ! 

Perhaps you have already met with disappointment, and 
are sinking into a state of sickly sentimentalism. Tou sit 
at your window by moonlight, and sigh to the echoing 
breeze ; you scribble a dolorous ode to her pale ladyship, 
complaining of the fickleness of friendship, the unsympa* 
thizing world, and the heart's loneliness. Tour pillow is 
nightly bedewed with tears ; but for what, or for whom, it 
is impossible to tell. Tour griefs flow from the wild and 
disjointed views of your situation, furnished by an ill-reg^* 
lated imagination — combinations of circumstances such as 
never did, and never will, come within your own experience. 
Zimmerman tells us, that ''the learned Molanus, having, 
during a course of many years, detached his mind from all 
objects of sense, neglected all seasonable and salutary 
diversion, and given an uncontrolled license to the imagi- 
natioD, fancied, in the latter part of his life, that he was a 
barleycorn; and although he received his friends with great 
courtesy and politeness, and conversed upon subjects both 
of science and devotion with g^at ease and ingenuity, he 
could never afterwards be persuaded to stir from home, 
lest, as he expressed his apprehension, he should be picked 
up in the streets and swallowed by a fowl !" This author 
adds : ** The female mind is still more subject to these delu- 
sions of disordered fiwcy; for as their feelings are more 
exquisite, and their imaginations more active, than those of 
ihe other sex, solitude^ when carried to excese^ affects them 
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in a niiicli greater degree." Beware, gentle reader; yon 
are not much in danger of imagining yourself a barleycorn, 
but you may think yourself a heroine, and be picked up 
by some fool whom you fancy a hero. Pardon me; you 
will smile at your own follies, if you have not, indeed, 
occasion to' deplore them, when sobered by coming years 
and the rough realities of life. To prevent imagination 
from leading you &r from duty and happiness, — 

1. Inquire earnestly what are the object and end of your 
existence. Tou will find they are too serious and momen- 
tous to allow you to dream away any part of life. A brief 
probation, involving the interests of eternity, demands all 
your energies. 

2. Learn your true condition in life, and enter actively 
into its duties. Begular employment will give you a healthy 
tone of mind, as well as invigorate the body. Early rising 
and laborious occupation are admirable correctives to a 
disordered fancy. 

3. Endeavour to relieve or to alleviate the sufferings 
which come within your reach. Instead of wasting your 
feelings upon fictitious sorrow, seek out that which is real* 
and be zealous in the ministry of consolation. 

4. Bead books of sound reasoning or sober fact ; abjure 
novels, and deny yourself, for a time, the luxury of poetry 
of a sentimental character. 

5. Cultivate and learn to value the society of people 
of plain, practical sense ; they will teach you the folly of 
romantic expectations ; by contrasting their cheerful coib- 
tentment in an humble lot with your own wild reachings 
after ideal happiness, you may learn to extract comfort 
from your condition. The imagination and sensibility that 
are elementary constituents of poetical genius, often bring 
misery to their gifted possessor. Common sense is needed 
as a balance-wheel. But there may be some who have been 
so closely fastened down to matters of fact, that imagina- 
tion has been entirely repressed. There is, however, little 
danger in youlh of clipping too closely the wings of fancy. 
CareMly cultivate attention, conception, judgment, reason- 
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ing, and imagination will nsnally take care of itself. Still it 
is possible, that, either from education or from temperament, 
there may be bnt little imagination. If so, endeavour to 
soar a little in fancy-land. Read the Merchant of Venice. 
It is very far from being one of Bhakspeare's most imagini^ 
tive playSj and is on that very account better to begin with. 
Bead it thrice ; first for the story, then for the characters — 
especially that of Portia. Mrs. Jameson's splendid develop- 
ment of this character, in her Characteristics of Woman, 
will assist you to understand and appreciate it. Lastly, 
read it again for the poetry profusely scattered over it, and 
commit to memory some of the finest passages. Then read 
the Tempest. These will but introduce you into the vesti- 
bule, and prepare you for the glories of those most perfect 
creations of genius — ^the thrilling splendour of Macbeth, 
the deep pathos of Lear, and the all-searching philosophy 
of Hamlet. Milton's Comus you must admire — who can 
help it? and L' Allegro, and H Penseroso, and, after a time, 
the Paradise Lost. You may think yourself happy if you 
have been denied the perusal of such works of fancy as 
some of the best of Sir Walter Scott's, until your judgment 
is matured ; for now you can read them for their perfect 
delineations of human character. When read too early, 
they are apt to engender a taste for mere light and amusing 
reading, and must be very imperfectly understood. Joanna 
Baillie's splendid tragedies cannot fail to give pleasure to 
a cultivated mind, to improve the taste, and correct the 
imagination. 

It would have been deemed unnecessary to say anything 
here of books that pollute the imagination, did they not 
aboxmd in the land, and everywhere open their resplendently 
decorated pages to beguile and betray. No lady wishes to 
have her mind imbued with impure thoughts ; she should, 
therefore, avoid many publications that are freely spoken of, 
even among those whose delicacy is deemed unquestionable. 
Never read a book without having first ascertained its cha- 
racter from some judicious friend ; and never peruse od 
that you would not read aloud to your father or brother. 
c 
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A pure imagination is a pearl of great price ; dim not its 
lustre, sullj not its purity. How holy should be that inner 
sanctuary of the soul, where none but God may enter ! 



CHAPTER V. 



JUDGMENT. 



** A traveller betwixt life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endorance, foresight, strength, and elkilL" 

WOSDSWOBTH. 

It is not our intention to enter into a metaphysical discus- 
sion, or to decide upon the proper use of terms. Beason 
or judgment we wish to treat of practically, and we use the 
latter word in preference to the former^ trusting that it will 
be perfectly understood. 

It is a reproach often cast upon our sex, that we are either 
naturally deficient in the reasoning faculty, or, that it is so 
little cultivated in education as to remain very feeble. Is 
it so ? ** We hope better things of you." Woman, in being 
raised to the true dignity of her station by Christianity, has 
also been exalted to her proper rank as an intellectual being. 
Her ^ dark age" has long since passed away, and there are no 
inquisitions where you will be tried for witchcraft, though 
there are still some where, if you are ''learned, wise, 
judicious/' you may be pronounced a decided blue and a 
decided bore. But, as a profound yet elegant writer has 
remarked : " These things have, in a great measure, passed 
away. The prejudices that dishonoured the sex have yielded 
to the influence of truth. By slow but sure advances, educa- 
tion has extended itself to all ranks of female society. There 
is no longer any dread that the culture of science should 
foster that masculine boldness or restless independence, 
which alarms by its sallies, or wounds by its inconsistencies. 
We have seen that here, as eveiywhere else, knowledge is 
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favoniable to haman virtue and hanum bappiness ; that the 
refinement of literature adds lustre to the devotion of piety ; 
that true learning, like true taste, is modest and unostenta- 
tious ; that grace of manners receives a higher polish from 
the discipline of the schools ; that cultivated genius sheds a 
cheering light over domestic duties, and its very sparkles, 
like those of the diamond, attest at once its power and its 
purity. There is not a rank of society, however high, which 
does not pay homage to literature, or that would not blush 
even at the suspicion of that ignorance which half a cen- 
tury ago was neither imcommon nor discreditable. There 
is not a parent, whose pride may not glow at the thought 
that his daughter's happiness is, in a great measure, within 
her own command, whether she keeps the cool sequestered 
vale of life, or visits the busy walks of fashion.'* 

Tour taste, your imagination, may be exquisite, my young 
friends ; but the objects upon which they are to be exercised 
are few, compared with those that will call for judgment. 
It is as important in the management of the domestic 
machinery, of which woman is the mainspring, as in the 
management of a state or army. ^ The reason firm" is the 
efficient cause of ^the temperate will," ever ready to yield 
where obedience is due; <' foresight" to avoid the rocks 
and quicksands that hide themselves from the unwary ; 
'^the strength" that lies in religious principle and self- 
respect, and ''the skill" which extracts from life its balm, 
and renders woman indeed ** a ministering angel." 

Ton may think that your situation, under parental watch- 
falnessi, precludes the necessity for the exertion of much 
judgment. Tou may ever continue under the authority 
of another, but that need not prevent you from possessing 
independence of opinion, resulting from the clear conviction 
of a reasoning mind, from fixedness of purpose originating 
in the same source, and moral courage, that sure test of a 
strong mind. 

1. Bring your accomplishments and employments under 
a strict scrutiny. Are they such as to strengthen the judg- 
ment from day to day! Does the morning find you reason- 
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ing upon the best disposal of time, and the evening lead 
you to a close survey of the manner in which it has been 
spent? 

2. Some. directions have already been anticipated in the 
chapter on imagination, especially with regard to reading. 
Tour mind will be invigorated by the perusal and re-perusal 
of Butler's Analogy, and J^^Oosh on the Divine Government. 
A few good books, faithfully perused, will strengthen the 
judgment more than a cursory glance at a whole library. 

3. Do not think it a mark of judgment to despise the 
appropriate duties of woman. The pursuits of your school- 
days may have given you habits of study incompatible with 
the present demands upon your time. The true excellence 
of your education will now be tested. If you can practise 
cheerful self-denial, in yielding up for a time your own 
tastes and pleasures, and learning with readiness many 
things in domestic economy, as useful, but less agreeable, 
than your former pursuits, you have acquired something 
of the art of self-government. In amusing your younger 
brothers and sisters, you may exercise judgment as well as 
good-nature. Good sense may be shown about trifles, and 
not wasted upon them either. Dr. Johnson used to say of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, '' that she could make a pudding as 
well as translate Epictetus from the Greek, and hem a hand- 
kerchief as well as compose a poem." 

4. Bead Mason on Self-knowledge, and write out the 
divisions in a little note-book. Try yourself by that stan- 
dard, and mark everything in which you find yourself 
deficient. It will be a good moral as well as intellectual 
exercise. 

6. Endeavour to think consecutively and clearly on every 
subject. That hastiness and impatience of mind which 
results from a lively and sanguine temperament, must be 
carefully guarded against, as well iis that indolence which 
perpetually haunts a quiet and easy disposition. Neither 
of these will sift the motives of conduct, reason from facts 
to principles, or enter into a minute investigation of causes 
and effects. 
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6. Examine whether yon perfectly understand all the 
words which you employ in conversation and in writing ; 
whether yon have full, clear, distinct^ and accurate ideas 
on the subjects with which you are most familiar. It is 
wonderful how we skim over the suiface, just dipping here 
and there, without ever going down to bring up the pearls 
that lie in deep water. This is in consequence of a want of 
due cultivation of the conceptive feusulty in early education. 
This has not been dwelt upon at length here, as it belongs 
more properly to an earlier period. It was the duty of 
those who had the charge of the early development of your 
mind, to know whether you had clear conceptions ; perhaps 
they neglected it; if so, you have serious obstacles to en- 
counter. The first step now is to ascertain the fact ; the next, 
to remedy it as far as lies in your power. Whenever you 
discover that you do not perfectly understand anything, be 
diligent and patient in inquiry, imtil the idea is perfect in 
your mind. By the application of concentrated thought, 
many ideas that have been but floating, vague shadows, 
wUl assume fixed and definite foim. 

Experience should effect changes, and must^ with all 
rational beings, produce innovations ; they are the result 
of its lessons. It should implant enlarged charity where 
bigotry lurked before^ should exchange presumption for 
humility, rashness for caution, precipitance for habits of 
investigation, and passion for reason. 
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OHAPTEB VI. 

HISTORY. 

"And he whose heart Is weaiy of the strift 
Of meaner spirits, and whose mental gaze 
Would shun the dull, cold littleness of life, 
Awhile to dwell amidst sablimer days^ 
Must torn to thee.*' 

History ib the scroll of time— the mighty record of the 
transactions of man, in all ages and climes. It tells of the 
foundations of empires — their progress from the first oat- 
lines marked ont by the ploughshare, to that exalted pitch 
of grandeur which calls forth wonder and admiration. It 
shows what constituted their true glory and happiness, and 
the causes of their decline and fall. 

History makes us acquainted with the great and good of 
all nations, and the great and bad, for 

^ Les grands crimes immortalisent 
Ainsi que les grandes vertus ;" 

thus stimulating by example to virtue and warning against 
error. 

The laws, genius, customEf, manners of mankind, history 
reveals — famishing to all coming ages the principles of 
government and the maxims of civil society. 

From history we acquire a knowledge of the progress of 
the arts, science, and literature of every age and country, 
from the first rude hut of a savage, to the glorious Parthenon * 
t'lom the first idea of numbers, to Newton's Principia; from 
the rude minstrel's strain, to Milton's Paradise Lost. 

History proclaims the power, the wisdom, and the justice 
of the Almighty, and proves that He who created still con- 
trols this world as its Sovereign Lord. 

History may be read for amusement. Facts are always 
agreeable to the human mind; ''if any moral feeling be 
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instinctiTe, it is respect for truth.** The little works of 
fiction, which too often constitute the first intellectual food, 
would lose half their value with children, if they suspected 
they were not true. Let it not be supposed that we would 
on this account prohibit all works of fiction at that eaiiy 
age. They often inculcate lessons of wisdom, and furnish 
bright examples of moral excellence, which may be of last- 
ing benefit ; they sometimes afibrd to those of riper years 
that knowledge of refined and elegant society, which cannot 
be gained in any other way. But tales and romances often 
induce a disrelish for history ; which to the reflecting and 
philosophic mind furnishes a rich fund of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. 

The study of history strengthens the judgment. The 
observation and experience of every individual must be 
limited ; we see only minute parts of the great whole, even 
when interesting events pass before our own eyes. "The 
immortal hero of three revolutions," although an actor in 
soul-stirring events that would fill many folios, could not 
relate from his own experience what history will unfold to 
future ages. The collected testimony of many witnesses 
must make up the whole train of causes, with their results. 
The impression made upon the mind by passing events is 
more vivid, but the knowledge we derive from authentic 
history is more correct ; because, seeing them at a distance, 
we have neither the partiality of an actor, nor the prejudices 
of an eyewitness. The close study of character, and the 
investigation into causes and efi^ects, increase discrimination 
and invigorate the judgment. 

The knowledge that we gain from history is various and 
important. But, in order to make the knowledge thus 
acquired of any real value, it must be made the subject of 
mature reflection. We should have a specific object in view 
in reading a particular history ; name this object or subject, 
and make it a leading one. For example : — 

The causes that have advanced religioiu libertj. 

The progress of civil liberty. 

The inflaence of laws and government upon national character. 
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The gradual improvement in the usefiil arts 

The progress of the fine art& 

The evils of war. 

The influence of literature upon the character of the age. 

The misery occasioned by daring and sinful ambition. 

The influence of Christianity upon national prosperity. 

The influence of women. 



All these subjects may come under cognizance in reading 
the history of a single period; but to give clearness and 
precision to our ideas, and to methodize what we read, a 
leading subject may thus be taken, and, after finishing a 
book, an abstract of all the knowledge gained on this par- 
ticular subject may be written in your Mnemonica, in its 
proper place. This will serve as a chain to bind the whole 
together. 

Geography, ancient and modem, it is presumed, has been 
sufficiently studied at school; yet maps should be always 
used in reading history. 

Some remarkable eras should be chosen, and imprinted in 
the memory, as landmarks in chronology. The intervening 
events may be placed in their order, and thus save the 
memory from being burdened. For example : — 



The creation of the world, 

The deluge, ... ... ... ... . 

Astronomical observations begun at Babylon, 
The Chaldean monarchy ibunded, 
The kingdom ot Egypt commences, ... 
Abraham bom, ... ... 

Joseph sold into Egypt, 

Sparta built, ... ... ... ... 

Cecrop settled in Attica, 

Moses bom, ... ... ... ... . 

Athens founded, 

Tyre built, , 

The Trojan war begun, 

Solomon began to build the temple, ... 

Lycurgus, the Spartan .lawgiver, bom, 

Rome founded, 

D«ath of Isaiah, the prophet. 

Gyms conquered and terminated the kingdom of Babylon, 

Xerxes began his expedition against Greece, 

Malachi, the last of the prophets, 

Socrates, the Grecian philosopher, flourished, 
Philip of Macedon defeated the Greeks at Cheronea, 
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1582 




1671 
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1252 
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926 
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696 
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481 
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B. C. 

Alexander the Oreat died, ... 823 

Silver first coined at Rome, ... 269 

Hannibal passed the Alps, 218 

Carthage destroyed, .•• ... *«• ... ... ••• 146 

Julius CsBsar horn, ... ... «•• «.• ..• ..• 100 

Giesar killed in the ^enate-honse, 44 

Antony and Cleopatra's death, ... ... ... ... 80 

Borne at the meridian of its glory, under Aagnstos CaBsar, ... 19 
The hhiih of oar Sayionr, Jesns Christ, four years before the com* 
men <ffa, termed Anno Domini, 

If these dates are not numerous enough^ a larger selec- 
tion might be made ; these, surely, can be perfectly com- 
mitted to memory. Sacred and profane history are here 
mingled as they should be ; the events recorded in the Bible 
are too apt to be disconnected in the mind from all others 
— ^to stand apart, as if they belonged to some other world. 

A chronological table of the same kind should be made 
out for modem history. It is better for each one of you to 
select the events for yourself, and their number will depend 
upon the confidence which you have in your own memory. 
The general outlines of history being thus fixed immove- 
ably, separate portions may be read and referred to in their 
chronological order, without difficulty. 

Most young ladies are ignorant of everything in Sacred 
History but a few leading characters. It should be taken 
np now, and read with the same attention that you would 
bestow upon a new study. Bead it for the sake of fully 
appreciating its valuable treasures. Take separate portions 
for perusal ; for example, the reign of David. Learn every- 
thing relative to the laws, conquests, mode of warfare, 
government, manners, arts, literature, customs, music, poetry, 
religion, of that memorable reign. Compare the condition 
of the Israelites with other nations at that period ; compare 
it with their condition under the Judges. See if David, the 
^monarch minstrel," the warrior, the generous friend, the 
noble foe, will not bear a comparison with the brightest 
heroes of profane history. Bead the wonderful reign of 
Solomon, and other portions, in the same manner. A rich 
fund of historical truth may thus be collected from the Old 
Testament. 
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It is presumed that young ladies become familiar at school 
with general history, ancient and modem, and they will 
BOW fill up the grand outlines as they have time and oppor- 
tunity. 

The history of our own oountiy should be well under- 
stood. This is too often neglected. The wonderful achieve- 
ments of '^ Macedonia's madman, and the Swede,'' the pomp 
of Eastern magnificence, the splendour of thrones and coro- 
nets, have dazzled the imagination, until the history of our 
own country seems tame and insipid. 

In the best times of the Roman republic, an intimate 
acquaintance with the history of their own country was 
deemed requisite for all who expected to occupy elevated 
stations, or to administer public afiairs ; but in later times 
and more degenerate days, it was said that ^ they did not 
begin to read the history of their country till they were 
elevated to the highest offices of the state ; they first ob- 
tained the employment, and then bethought themselves of 
qualifications necessary for the proper discharge of it." 
May this disgraceful reproach never be deserved by the 
young men of our country ! May their sisters set them a 
noble example, by making the deeds and characters of the 
heroes of our native land as familiar as household words 1 

The history of our own country presents to the Christian 
and the philanthropist heart-stirring events, which need no 
false colouring to give them a thrilling interest. Specimens 
of moral excellence, equal to any the world has ever pro- 
duced, adorn its annals, and the benign light of liberty and 
religion encircle it with a mild halo of glory. 

The French introduced that kind of historical writing, 
which they termed Memoirs. For example : Sully's Me- 
moirs of the Reign of Henry the Fourth. Numerous works 
of the same kind have appeared in English : Roscoe's 
Lorenzo de Medici, and Leo the Tenth; Watson's Philip 
the Second and Third; Miss Aikin's Courts of Elizabeth 
and James; Scott's Napoleon; Irving's Columbus; Pres- 
cott's Ferdinand and Isabella, and Conquest of Mexico and 
Peru ; — all affording agreeable and profitable reading. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

** Such pleasores are pure and refined ; fhey are congenial to the chs- 
racter of a rational being; they are more permanent than sensitive enjoy- 
ments; tiiey afford solace in the hours of retirement from the bustle of 
badness, and consolation amid the calamities and afflictionB to which 
hnmani^ ia exposed." — Dick. 

Natural science opens a vide field for study and recrea- 
tion. The book of nature and the book of revelation, 
written by the same unerring finger, are in perfect and 
beautiful harmony, demonstrating the wisdom and goodness 
of the Almighty Creator. 

Botany is a favourite science, and a very pleasant one for 
young ladies. The care of flowers is represented by Milton 
as not unworthy of Eve in her state of perfect innocence 
and bliss ; he describes her — 

" Veiled in a dond of fragrance, . . 
..... oft stooping to support 
Each flower of tender stalk, whose head, thongh fpj 
Carnation, purple, azure, or specked with gold, 
Hung drooping unsustained ; them she upstays 
Gently with myrtle band, mindless the while 
Herself though fairest unsupported flower, 
From her best prop so far, and storm so nigh.** 

The nomenclature of this science is rather difficult to 
learn ; but» that obstacle once overcome, all the rest is 
delightful, and many pleasing and highly attractive volumes 
have been prepared as guides to the popular student of this 
most interesting branch of science. 

Mineralogy and geology will prove sources of high en- 
joyment to the lover of nature. The knowledge of these 
sciences is usually communicated through the medium of 
popular lecturt;s. The specimens necessary to illustrate 
their study are seldom within reach of the retired reader; 
lectures, however, should not be deemed sufficient ; they 
should be followed by a course of reading and observation. 
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Ghemistiy must be acquired in the same way, for the 
sake of the experiments ; but it is wrong to give up the 
study entirely the moment the impression of these splendid 
experiments has passed away ; many valuable hints in do- 
mestic economy have been given, which should be treasured 
up for future use; the '* manipulations" of a housekeeper 
will test their value. , 

Gonchology and Entomology will furnish rational re- 
creation, which may save you from hours of ennui, or 
redeem your time from gossip and folly. 

Astronomy is a science whose sublimity exalts the mind, 
and whose variety gives infinite scope to the imagination. 
Its amaziug truths reveal the power and wisdom of the 
Almighty Creator, and give us a faint glimpse of the mag- 
nificence of that light, unapproachable, where dwells the 
King etemsJ, immutable, and full of glory. 

In all these branches of study, however, it cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the mind that the mere hearing of 
lectures, without personal study and reading, is nearly, if 
not altogether valueless; and the more fully the student 
has stored her mind beforehand, the larger will be the 
amount of information that the lecturer will be able to 
communicate to her. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

BNOLISH LITEBATUBE. 

" I baye been fbnr days confined to my chamber by a cold, which baa 
already k^t me from three plays, nine salea, five shova, and six card-tableii 
and pnt me seventeen visits behindhand ; and the doctor tells my mamma, 
that if I fret and cry, it will settle in my head, and I shall not be fit to be 
seen these six weeks."— Rakblkb. 

A TASTE for reading is indeed a never-failing source of 
enjoyment. How many vacant hours of life would pass 
heavily away, were it not for the companionship of books ! 
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Bnring a course of school education, very little time can be 
devoted to miscellaneous reading. Many are the illustrious 
names stored up in memory, whose more intimate acquaint- 
ance is now to be sought. The long-wished period^has 
arrived ; but is it a season of leisure ! Let the yoimg lady 
who is out in society answer. Innumerable are the de- 
mands upon her time ; like the belle quoted at the begin- 
ning of the chapter, she might say, *' If at any time I can 
gain an hour by not being at home, I have so many things 
to do, so many alterations to make in my clothes, so many 
visitants' names to read over, so many invitations to accept 
or refuse, so many cards to write, so many fashions to con- 
sider, that I am lost in confusion. When shall I either stop 
my course, or so change it as to want a book !" If all young 
ladies had thus given themselves over to frivolity, we might 
write in vain. Some there are, we trust, who, abjuring such 
frivolities, find time for the improvement of the mind. 

** The world has people of all sorts," says Locke ; literar 
ture has books of all sorts, and how shall one know, among 
the infinite variety, what to choose, or where to begin f 

The best writers in the English language should be known 
to every well-educated young lady. She will, of course, be 
able to read but a small portion of what they have written, 
yet she may by so doing become familiar with their style 
and sentiments ; she may at least save herself from the 
blunders and perplexities into which she will inevitably faU, 
if ignorant of English classic literature. It happened one 
evening in the course of a little play, called Characters, 
among some young people, that the name of Pope was given. 
A very fashionably-educated young lady whispered to her 
next neighbour, " Pray tell me who they mean — the pope f" 
" No ; A. Pope." " Why, which pope ? — there have been 
thousands." ** Not a Roman pontiff— our English Pope, the 
poet." ** I never heard of such a man in my life ; is he now 
living V* asked the young lady. 

Some of the older English poets are now almost unintel- 
ligible, from their quaint phraseology and obsolete words. 
Chaucer and Surrey have been modernized; but there is 
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little before the Augustan age of English literature that 
affords much pleasure to the reader. In 1558, Elizabeth 
succeeded to the throne of Great Britain. ^* In this reign," 
says Campbell, '' the English mind put forth its enei^ies in 
every direction, exalted by a purer religion, and enlarged 
by new views of truth. This was an age of loyalty, adven- 
ture, and generous emulation. The chivalrous character 
was softened by intellectual pursuits, while the genius of 
chivalry itself still lingered, as if unwilling to depart, and 
paid his last homage to a warlike and female reign. A 
degree of romantic fancy remained in the manners and 
superstitions of the people ; and allegory might be said to 
parade the streets in their public pageants and festivals. 
Quaint and pedantic as those allegorical exhibitions might 
often be, they were nevertheless more expressive of erudi- 
tion, ingenuity, and moral meaning, than they had been in 
former times. 

** The philosophy of the highest minds still partook of a 
visionary character. A poetical spirit infused itself into 
the practical heroism of the age ; and some of the worthies 
of that period seem less like ordinary men, than beings 
called forth out of fiction, and arrayed in the brightness of 
her dreams. They had high thoughts seated in a heart of 
courtesy. The life of Sir Philip Sidney was poetry put into 
action." 

That illustrious age furnished a constellation of genius, 
which will be conspicuous and brilliant in the hemisphere 
of literature to the end of time — Spenser, Sidney, Baleigh, 
Shakspeare, Jonson, Bacon. The last named was bom in 
the reign of Elizabeth, as we may remember from his ready 
reply when the queen asked him his age : ^ Just two years 
younger than your Majesty's happy reign." 

Edmund Spenser, the first in point of time in this reign, 
immortalized himself by his Faery Queen. It is an elabo- 
rate allegorical poem, of which only six of the original 
twelve books remain; the others are said to have been 
trusted to the care of a servant, who lost them on his pas- 
sage from Ireland to England. The adventures of a knight 
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personifying^ a particular virtue, as Courtesy, Holiness, ftc., 
occupy each book. Such a host of sentiments and ideas, 
also personified, attend the knight, that, although we ac- 
knowledge the unparalleled beauty of his fancy, the profu- 
sion bewilders. Queens, fairies, knights, dwarfs, and giants, 
acknowledge the enchanter's spell, and rise in gorgeous 
arms and apparel at the touch of his wand. Mountain and 
woodland, " plants both humble and tall," cottage and 
castle, fresh flowerets and lonely moss^ forest or cavern 
and lovely lake, all glide before the mind like a moving 
panorama. Such exuberance of fancy belonged to that 
poet who has been called ** the inspirer of Milton," less 
chaste and refined than his successor, but glowing with 
the fire of genius. Spenser was the friend of Sidney and 
Kaleigh. 

Sir Philip Sidney wad the author of an incomplete 
romance, called Arcadia, which is now nearly obsolete. 
He was more distinguished for his conversation and his 
elegant manners, his bravery and noble heart, than for his 
writings, though they have been said to possess '* fervour 
of eloquence" and *' purity of thought." 

Sir Walter Raleigh is associated in our minds with the 
colonization of Virginia, and is better known as a distin- 
guished navigator, a soldier, an accomplished courtier, and 
an unfortunate one, than as a poet. During his long con- 
finement in the Tower, he wrote many fugitive poems, and 
a prose work, entitled ^ A History of the World," which is 
now nearly forgotten. 

Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England, wrote upon 
law, history, the advancement of learning, and many other 
subjects. He established human knowledge upon a new 
and firm basis — facts, tested by experiment. His prose 
partakes of the figurative style of the age, though always 
clear and precise. A volume of Essays, which, to use his 
own words, ''come home to men's business and bosoms," 
retains its place as a popular book in almost every library. 

Shakspearel for how many thousand volumes has this 
Immortcd name senred as a text I '^ An overstrained enthu- 
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siasm, it has been said, is more pardonable than the want of 
it; for our admiration cannot easily surpass his genius." 
It was reserved for the German critic, Schlegel, and onr 
own Coleridge, to give the best criticisms upon the plays of 
Bliakspeare that had appeared. Mrs. Jameson has since 
thrown a new and brilliant light upon his heroines. 

*^ Kever, perhaps, was there so comprehensive a talent for 
the delineation of character, as Shakspeare's. It not only 
grasps the diversities of rank, sex, and age, down to the dawn- 
ings of infancy ; not only d6 the king and the beggar, the 
hero and the pickpocket, the sage and the idiot, speak and 
act with equal truth ; but it opens the gates of the magical 
world of spirits, calls up the midnight ghost, exhibits before 
us his witches amidst their unhallowed mysteries, peoples 
the air with sportive fairies and sylphs. We are lost in 
astonishment at seeing the extraordinary, the wonderful, 
and the unheard-of, in such intimate nearness.*' 

^ He gives a living picture of all the most minute and 
secret artifices by which a feeling steals into our souls ; of 
all the imperceptible advantages which it there gains ; of 
all the stratagems by which every other passion is made 
subservient to it, till it becomes the sole tyrant of our 
desires and our aversions. He has never varnished over 
wild and bloodthirsty passions with a pleasing exterior — 
never clothed crime and want of principle with a false show 
of greatness of soul." 

The next name of note in English literature is Ben Jonson. 
His plays are far inferior to Shakspeare's, and his miscel- 
laneous poems are now little known; the same may also be 
said of Massinger, and Beaumont and Fletcher, the other 
great dramatists of the Elizabethan age ; yet of all these, 
specimens will continue to hold their places in collections 
of English poetry. 

Jeremy Taylor may be considered as having added much 
to the literature of his country. He was bom about the 
year 1600, and on the accession of Charles the Second was 
promoted to a bishopric. His "Holy Living," "Holy 
Dying," and many of his eezmons, still hold their place as 
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fiftvouriies with the intelligent and serioas. His works 
possess much originality, brilliant imageiy, and all the 
vivid and glowing conceptions of poetry. 

Like Sirius among the ever-during stars of nighty shines 
the next name in England's coronet of genius. A critic^ 
analyzing the character of Milton, says : '''He has sublimity 
in the highest degree ; beauty in an equal degree ; pathos 
next to the highest; perfect character in the conception 
of Satan, Adam, and Eve; fancy, learnings vividness of 
description, stateliness, decorum. His style is elaborate and 
powerful ; and his versification, with occasional harshness 
and affectation, is superior in harmony and variety to all 
other blank verse ; it has the effect of a piece of fine music." 

Next to Milton, in time, comes Dryden. His <' Alexan- 
der's Feast" is still read as a lesson in elocution; but^ 
generally, his works contain glaring defects, that render 
them unsuitable for young ladies. A poet of a later day 
has thus contrasted Milton and Diyden : — 

" He that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of ecstasy, 
The secrets of the abyss to spy. 
He passed the flaming bounds of space and time; 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gase, 
He saw, but, blasted with excess of light. 
Closed his eyes in endless night 
Behold where Dryden*s less presumptuous car 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race. 

With necks in thunder clothed, and long resounding pace. 
Hark I his hands the lyre explore! 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o'er, 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe and words that bum.* 

Sir William Temple, Locke, Stillingfleet, and Tillotson, 
are among the elegant prose writers of the same period. 

The old English writers, both in prose and verse, have 
been called from their retreats, and presented to modem 
eyes adorned with all the graces of elegant typog^phy and 
splendid binding. No excuse can now be found for igno- 
rance. Many names of lesser note also appear, mingled with 
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those of the first order, whose works will gratify curiosity 
and give abundant pleasure. 

Another luminous period in English literature is adorned 
with the names of Pope, Addison, Steele, Swift, and a host 
of other writers: poets, philosophers, and statesmen, dis- 
tinguished for genius, and still more for elegance of style. 
At this time the English language appears to have received 
its most perfect polish. Though it wanted the strength and 
spirit which characterized it at a former period, it was now 
adorned with all the grace and beauty of which it is perhaps 
susceptible. 

Then follow Thomson, Collins, Shenstone, Akenside, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Johnson, Mrs. Ghapone, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Garter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, &c., differing as ** one 
star differs from another in glory," while uniting to shed 
a benign influence on every succeeding age. 
. Since then a new and higher race of poets has succeeded ; 
including Gowper, Bums, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, Campbell, Moore, and others. Prose 
writers no less remarkable, have sustained the character of 
the age in every department of literature. In this later era 
of intellectual development Scotland has borne an hon- 
ourable part, nor has America failed to contribute her share 
to the literature of the common language. The present 
century thus far has been a lustrous period, and will doubt- 
less in subsequent times be called another golden age in 
literature, another era of genius and invention. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COMPOSITION* 

** Books, paper, pencil, pen, and date. 
And oolomned scrolls of ancient date, 
Before her lie, on which she looks 
With searching glance, and gladly brooks 
An irksome task." 

JoANHA Bahliz. 

A LABOUBED defence of woman's rights might do for the 
meridian of Constantinople. All the rights which she 
ought to claim are allowed in this free and happy country. 
Nor is there, it is to he hoped, much danger that she should 
overstep the bounds which modesty and delicacy prescribe, 
and come forward upon that arena of strife which ought to 
belong exclusively to man. All such encroachments should 
be frowned upon by an enlightened community, for " they 
foster that masculine boldness or restless independence, 
which alarms by its sallies or wounds by its inconsistencies." 
The bold and fearless spirit with which men enter on public 
discussion and controversy well becomes them, but it should 
excite our admiration without provoking to emulation. 
The paths that are open to us are many, but they lie along 
** the cool, sequestered vale." Such are the vicissitudes of 
life, that we need all the resources which can be accumu- 
lated. Few of you, my young friends, probably either 
expect or wish to become authoresses ; but you all wish to 
enjoy the pleasures of literature, and will not deny the 
utility of being able to write a perspicuous and pleasing 
style. Were it only for the sake of those ** winged mes- 
sengers of love" despatched to absent friends, you need an 
agreeable vehicle of thought. Letters should never be 
carelessly written ; the style may be easy and graceful, and 
at the same time show that care and attention which is a 
mark of respect to the person addressed. Even the folding 
and superscription of a letter tell something of the character 
of the writer, and the deference she deems due to her cor* 
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respondents. In early life we are nofc aware what insight 
to the character and feelings these trifles give, to those who 
have knowledge and experience. Far he it from you to 
cultivate the exterior graces alone ; the respect and regard 
should he felt, of course, as well as the careful expres- 
sion of it exhibited. A letter ought to he written in 
legible, neat, and, if possible, elegant handwriting; not that 
delicate cobweb scribble, which costs more to read than it 
is generally worth. When a letter is sent by a private con- 
veyance, it should be folded in an envelope as neatly as 
possible. Fashion regulates the mode of sealing; some- 
times a wafer is deemed almost an insult ; the fastidious 
Chesterfield thought it so. The recent ingenious device of 
self-sealing envelopes happily combines most of the advan- 
tages of both. Sufficient attention should be paid, even 
in these seeming trifles, to know what is the custom of the 
day, and to follow it. 

Many fine examples of the epistolary style are to be found 
in the English language. Miss More could lay aside her 
elaborate style, and all the pomp of diction which she could 
use on occasion, for the simple, playful language of confid- 
ing friendship. Some of her letters are delightful, and 
many of her learned correspondents have given fine ^eci- 
mens of easy, sprightly, and graceful letters. Charles 
Lamb's letters, for vivacity, warmth, and colloquial simpli- 
city, are unrivalled, unless by those of the poet Gowper, 
wherein happy humour is so g^racefully blended with fine 
Christian feeling and reflection. Sir Walter Scott*s letters 
to Miss Baillie and other friends, are charming, though they 
deal less than we would wish in the domestic details which 
he could render so amusing. The letters of Franklin are 
so characteristic of the man as to be very amusing. They are 
written in the same concise and spirited style as his other 
writings, and ornamented with occasional flashes of wit and 
humour. Modem memoirs furnish many excellent ex- 
amples of this kind of composition ; so many, indeed, that 
it would be impossible here to name them. None of them 
however, should be imitated^ as models; a letter, to be 
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agreeable, sihould be individiial ; that it, it should reflect 
exactly the author's mind. 

In some seminaries for young ladies, it is customaiy to 
insist upon their writing poetry for a school exercise. O, 
the intolerable burden of counting out lines upon the fingers, 
and making them match to words from the rhyming die* 
tionaryl Doubtless, facility in versification may be thus 
acquired by long practice, where there is no natural ear for 
the harmony of numbers. The altar is built, the wood is 
laid, but where is the fire, and where the bumt-ofieringf 
Sentimental scribblers, puffed up with self^jonceit, they 
are in danger of becoming; and it is difficult to conceive of 
any advantage to be derived from forcing, or endeavouring 
to. create, a talent which has not been bestowed by the 
almighty Author of our being. 

But should young ladies never write poetry ! If they are 
poets bom, they will write ** by stealth, and blush to find it 
fame /' not because it is wrong, but true genius and true 
sensibility are ever accompanied by modesty and a high 
standard of excellence. There is little danger to be appre- 
hended from repressing the early exhibition of poetical 
talent ; if it really exist, it will in time manifest itself. Let 
education be judiciously conducted, and the mind well- 
disciplined, and it will not extinguish the fire of genius, 
but (to use a homely comparison) find fuel for it to act upon. 

Exercises in prose composition, often much disliked at 
school, are of acknowledged utility, and should not now 
be discontinued. Bacon says, ^ He seeth how they (his 
thoughts) look when turned into words." We seldom know 
whether we have thoughts on any particular subject until we 
endeavour to express them ; and if we have, the expression 
gives to them more clearness and precision. Often when 
some idea seems beautiful as it floats vaguely in the mind, 
it is painful to find how all the beauty vanishes when it is 
^ turned into words ;" as the lovely vision of the painter's 
fancy often resists all his attempts to transfer it to canvass. 
That the conception was imperfect could be demonstrated 
ds the most frequent cause of failure in composition. 
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Coleridge Boyd, in one of his translations from Schiller-^ 

"There exist 
Few fit to rule fhembelyes, but few that ose 
Their intellects intelligenlly.** 

Some, perhaps, who feel that they are made for some- 
thing better than mere followers of fashion, nevertheless 
suppress the aspirings of their nature, and strive to be like 
the fluttering myriads around them. Unworthy effort I you 
may for a time came down your mind to dull mediocrity ; 
but have you thus gained the good-will of those for whom 
you sacrifice so much ! No ; they, even they, would despise 
you for trampling under foot the glorious riches of genius. 
You may be unfavourably situated for the cultivation of 
mind, for it is *' not possible for the best minds to attain 
their full development but amid an atmosphere highly 
charged with the electricity of thought ;" yet, to the Giver 
you are accountable for all his g^fts, and your means are 
proportioned to your responsibilities. Although every one 
is thus bound to use the talents that Qod has given, none 
need covet the possession of genius. Well might the gifted 
aud truly feminine poetess Hemans exclaim — 

** A monmftil gift is mine, friends 1 
A moomfbl gift is mine." 

Something might here be said of the importance of the 
study of grammar and philology. They fill so conspicuous 
a place in the modem system of school education, that it 
maybe deemed unnecessary to recommend farther attention 
to them. The philosophy of language is seldom understood 
by the young, and you would doubtless derive much advan- 
tage from a thorough examination of this subject. Home 
Tooke's Diversions of Purley afford amusement and pro- 
found knowledge on this subject; Campbeirs Rhetoric is 
not generally employed as a class-book, and should by all 
means be attentively read, as should also Alison on Taste, 
and Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

As models of a pure and carefully elaborated prose style, 
few works are more worthy of study than Foster's lEssays ; 
and scarcely less fastidious was the great modem critic, 
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Lord Jeffrey, whose selected contributions from the Edin- 
burgh Beview include papers on questions of taste and 
literary criticism well suited for the study of ladies desirous 
of acquiring a correct and purely g^rammatical style. 
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MODERN LANGITAGBS. 

" Frencbe she spake M fidre and fetisely, 
After the school of Stratford at Bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris was to hex unknowe.** 

Chauces. 

When female education is conducted in a very liberal man- 
ner, young ladies frequently acquire a knowledge of Latin, 
and occasionally of Qreek. A good knowledge of Latin 
furnishes so excellent a foundation for modem languages, 
that you may deem it a valuable possession. The French, 
being a language so universally spoken, has long been con- 
sidered indispensable to a young lady's education, though, 
from the imperfect way in which it is usually acquired, as a 
spoken language, it can be of little use. In many cases, 
the difficulty of gaining a correct pronunciation and accent 
is so great, that it is not advisable to make the attempt. 
To be able to read and write it well, is much better than 
the useless smattering which many possess. If the founda- 
tion has been well laid at school, you can continue to perfect 
yourself in the language, without the aid of a teacher. You 
have already become familiar with the amiable Madame 
Cottin and Madame de Genlis, and can now perhaps enjoy 
Moli^re, Racine, Comeille, and Madame de StaSl. In culti- 
vating a knowledge of this language, however, beware of be- 
coming too familiar with'modem French literature. Better 
to be Ignorant of French entirely, than to learn it from 
the debasing, corrupting pages of French fictitious writing. 
Among modem lady authors, Mcsdaroes Guizot, De Saus- 
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sure^ and Necker, furnish unexceptionable reading ; but be 
careful to learn their character before you venture upon new 
French books* 

Tho Italian is easily acquired after the French. The 
sweet strains of Tasso, and the sublime visions of Dante 
and AriostOy cannot be perfectly transfused into another 
language. Modem Italy can boast of much that is interest- 
ing in elegant literature, besides the writings of the splen- 
did Alfieri, and the well-known letters of Qanganelli. The 
poet, Silvio Pellico, — whose long and cruel confinement at 
Spielberg has been made known to the world by that most 
interesting book, Mia Prigione, — has written pure, classical 
drama, which may safely be placed in your hands. The 
Spanish can be added with so little trouble, after French 
and Italian, that it should not be neglected ; it is a beauti- 
ful and dignified language. The Qerman, as it is much 
more difficult, will remain with a favoured few ; but such 
are its treasures, that time and labour would be well spent 
in its acquisition. Gerbian literature has a freshness and 
vigour of thought, a strength and raciness of style, beyond 
comparison. 

Milton has, indeed, said that '^ one tongue is enough for 
any woman," and thousands of meaner minds have echoed 
and re-echoed this saying ; but fear not. We live in another 
age ; the charge of bins stocking, as applied to a literary or 
learned lady, when her acquirements are accompanied with 
true feminine modesty, is no longer a bugbear. The great 
danger is, of becoming a mere smatterer. The scanty glean- 
ing of the school-room should not content you ; go on with 
everything which you have commenced there, until you 
make yourself mistress of it. Having begun to build, do 
not incur the ridicule justly cast on her who is not able 
to finish. Bead at least a chapter in your French or Italian 

* The following brief list of French authors may possibly be of some assist- 
ance to tho young reader In the choice of books: — Montaigne, ComeUle, La 
Fontaine, Moll^re, Pascal, Madame de S^vlgn^ Bossuet, Fldchler, Boorda- 
loae, lUiclne, Fdn^on, Rollln, MasslIIon, Saurln, Montesquieu, Buffon, Bar- 
thSemy, D'Alembert, Saint Pierre, DellUe, La Hai'pe, Madame de StaSl, 
Chateaubriand, Cuvier, Slsmondi, Guizot, Cousin, Lamartine, Delavlgne. 
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Testament every day. If 70a have leisure, take up some 
standard work, read it critically, and write out its beautiful 
passages in your note-book. This is an admirable way to fix 
a language in the memory, whilst improving your mind. 



CHAPTER XL 

CULTIVATION OF TASTB. 

** Blest be the art that can immortalize; 
The art that bafiSes time's tyrannic daim 
To quench it.** Cowfsb. 

In every country the useful arts must first occupy attention ; 
as wealth and luxury increase, the ornamental follow. In a 
new country, mind must be long entirely occupied upon 
government, laws, religion, commerce, and the mechanical 
arts. In the infancy of a country these are the legitimate 
objects for the energies of mind. If it be averred, that the 
efforts for the mere accumulation of wealth, and the immen'se 
amount of invention expended upon the means to facilitate 
its acquisition, are a waste of mental power, there is truth in 
the assertion. But the attempt to designate ours as a mere 
** nation of shopkeepers " cannot stand the test of truth. 
Our ingenuity in mechanical arts has only accompanied 
a corresponding intellectual progress, and given a new 
impetus to taste. The supremacy of such practical arts 
may, indeed, be still maintained in our newer colonies; 
but with us this period has long passed away. Our ruined 
castles and abbeys preserve to us the evidences of the arts of 
our forefathers of a thousand years back ; our line of poets 
descends to us from remote antiquity ; and, amid the influ- 
ence of education and the march of knowledge, a cultivated 
taste is demanded even for our manufacturers and artizans, 
in order that their productions may win the favour of those 
for whose use they are designed. 
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During the revolutions ^"hich have overturned Europe, 
many specimens of the great masters, that had been kept 
from age to age in the cabinets of the prince and the noble, 
have found their way to this country. Our artists, too, have 
such facilities for going abroad, that they may be found 
studying in the galleries of Italy, France, and Germany ; in 
the cathedrals of Spain ; seated on the prostrate columns of 
the Parthenon, the pride and glory of Athens ; among the 
newly disclosed sculptures of Nineveh ; or amid the once 
mysterious glories of Egypt, the splendid temples of Eamac 
and Luxor. A taste for the higher efforts in painting and 
sculpture depends in part upon the cultivation of the ima^- 
nation. It is that which must give life and reality to the 
representations of the painter and sculptor. 

Drawing is a faBhlonable accomplishment for young ladies. 
Unfortunately, it is seldom anything more than the mecha- 
nical ability to draw a brush over theorems cut by the 
teacher, or at best to copy vnth cold correctness ; or, it may 
be, to paint sprawling Cupids and glaring rosebuds, to deco- 
rate an album. When the art is taught as it should be, it 
improves the taste for fine pictures, and for nature; and 
quickens the perception of beauty in all its infinite variety. 

Although many may derive pleasure from drawing, few 
will become artists. Painting is an art, however, in which 
young ladies who have genius may excel, and which, indeed, 
they may practise as a profession. There are numerous 
examples for the encouragement of female artists, from 
Angelica Kaufimann to the lady miniature-painters, whose 
beautiful works ornament our exliibition rooms. And so few 
are the ways in our country in which females can gain an 
honourable independence, that this one is worthy of parti- 
cular attention. But to all ladies who have a taste for this 
graceful occupation of their time, we would recommend the 
practice of drawing from nature, and both sketching and 
painting in the open air. Nothing will teach the art at once 
so well, or so pleasantly and healthfully. 

A knowledge of the rise and progress of architecture 
ought to be acquired by eyery well-informed lady. She 
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ougbt to be familiar, not only with the established orders, 
bnt with the more common terms of the art, to enjoy fully 
the descriptions of travellers, and the minute yiews of build- 
ings in engraved representations. From ignorance on this 
subject, much that is interesting in all modem tours and 
sketches must be unintelligible. The pleasure derived from 
seeing a fine building, too, will be greatly enhanced by 
knovmig something of the style in which it is built. The 
simple, chaste Doric, the graceful Ionic, the more elaborate 
and beautiful Corinthian, stand unrivalled models down to 
the present day. The Romans claim two orders, the Tuscan 
and Composite ; but they are only alterations and additions 
to the Ionic and Corinthian, and far from being improve- 
ments. Then the dififerent medieval styles : the solemn and 
imposing Norman, the light and graceful early English, the 
rich Decorated, and the elaborate, magnificent, Perpendi- 
cular, or Tudor, styles so perfectly suited to the solemn gran- 
deur of the cathedral and the church ; the mingled style of 
St. Peter's and St. Paul's ; the beautiful ecclesiastical biuld- 
ings of Sir Christopher Wren ; and the many splendid speci- 
mens of modem architecture ; — all these furnish a wide 
world of taste, that will richly reward the home-student as 
well as the traveller. 

Music. — While the ear is sensible to melody, and the voice 
capable of producing it, music will remain, to every '^nation, 
kindred, and people," a source of exquisite pleasure. Let 
those, then, who are gifted with genius for this divine art, 
cultivate it as they should every other good gift ; not as a 
means of gratifying vanity, but of contributing to human 
happiness. Surely it is a glorious privilege which the few 
possess, to be able to thrill with delight, or to solemnize 
to deep devotion, or to rouse to enthusiasm — a privilege 
for which they should be grateful to Him who made the air 
susceptible of such infinite variety of pleasing sounds, and 
gave the power to call them forth. 

But a fondness for music is so universal, the danger is, 
that young ladies will devote too much time to its acqui- 
sition. Those who have no genius must sacrifice years, and. 
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after all, give little pleasare by their mere mechanical per- 
formance. But fashion wills it, and who dares to dispute 
the despot ! Her martyrs at the piano and the harp we may 
pity, but cannot rescue. Are they not wasting there the 
energies given them for other and nobler purposes! Can 
they not confer happiness in other ways, less costly and 
more enduring! What an immense amount of good might 
be done, if all the hours wasted in the vain attempt to 
become skilled in music we^ devoted to the cause of philan- 
thropy ! 

It is pleasing to observe that a better taste in music cha- 
racterizes the present day. Instead of those displays of bril- 
liant execution which astonished without giving pleasure, 
we have more of the sentiment of music. Singing, too, has 
greatly improved ; in lieu of the unintelligible jargon which 
might, for all the auditors could tell, be the language of 
Affghanistan, we now have the benefit of the words, which 
it is to be presumed the authors intended should be heard. 
Even the punctuation and the emphasis of the language can 
be preserved, without injuring the expression of the music 
** married to immortal verse." 

The beauty of sacred melody is also appreciated as it has 
rarely been before ; and its importance as a part of Divine 
service is receiving a degree of attention now, which is 
calculated to confer a new dignity on this noble gift, thus 
consecrated to the highest purposes ; and even in the social 
circle to profit while it pleases. 

But, fair readers, let those of you, whose musical talents 
can thus afford pleasure, yield to solicitation without affected 
reluctance. Who is not tired of the excuses reiterated in 
every drawing-room, ** bad cold," " out of voice," ** only sing 
a little," '* never play in company," &c. ! In fact, it is almost 
considered a want of modesty to play in company, until you 
have exhausted everybody's patience in urgent entreaties. 
All who understand human nature will confess there is much 
more true delicacy and modesty in the young lady, who, 
dreading to be so long the object of exclusive attention, 
yields to entreaty without all this coquetish delay. We 
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would only add, be not displeased if there are persons in 
society still so barbarous as to prefer animated intellectual 
conversation, where there is harmony of mind produced by 
▼ariety, to all but the most exquisite music. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

"Dearly earned to the rolnme^s wealth. 
That opea to the lamp at night, 
While the fidrer raya of hope and health 
Go oat by the sickly light** 

It has been thought vulgar to possess health — rude health ; 
not that any one would acknowledge herself so ridiculously 
absurd, yet the old adage in this case is true — ** Actions 
speak louder than words." It is generally believed that 
beautiful, fragile beings, too delicate to meet the first rude 
blast without shrinking, are the most interesting to those 
arbiters whose taste is all-decisive on this matter. Man, 
strong and robust, likes to be the defender and protector of 
the weak ; he likes, too, that his superiority should be felt 
and acknowledged. The natural delicacy and weakness of 
the other sex are thus fostered^ That it should be so, is 
owing to a refined state of society, which has its many 
advantages, and this one, among its evils. But the ardu- 
ous, imperative duties that in life's progress devolve upon 
woman, call for physical, as well as mental vigour. To 
hover round the couch of sickness, and smooth the pillow of 
the dying ; to bear patiently with the querulous impatience 
of the aged, and the petulance of childhood ; to lead into 
the right path the boisterous waywardness of youth ; and to 
soothe, by unwearied kindness, tempers rendered harsh and 
irritable by intercourse with a cold, unfeeling world ; — are 
not these a part of, her humble ministry t It seems prepos- 
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terons to urge the necessity of health ; yet when we con- 
sider the many ways in which it is heedlessly injured, we 
may infer that it is considered of little importance. Want 
of exercise at one time, and too violent exertion at another ; 
exposure to cold and dampness ; imprudence in dress and 
diet; — all these conspire to impair the constitution, and 
produce premature old age. 

Want of Exercise. — Perhaps you have no regular system 
with regard to this, and spend whole days in languid inac- 
tivity. Occupied with reading and needlework, days pass 
without any more exercise than is necessary to take you 
from one room to another. Tour reluctance to move de- 
monstrates the via inertia of matter; the slightest lahour 
becomes an intolerable burden. Beware I the monster 
dyspepsia is beckoning you for one of his sallow, meagre 
train. Escape for your life I Regular, active exercise, is 
indispensable. Walking, riding, and in a rainy day, or on 
other days if it be possible, active employment within 
doors. If your situation precludes the necessity for assisting 
in keeping the house in order, you can fill the flower-vases, 
tastefully arrange the furniture, put the books in their 
places, keep your own room in the neatest possible order, 
and find many other things to give you employment, not 
entirely sedentary. *' Exercise is not only useful in adding 
to the symmetry of the form, but also in lighting up and 
invigorating the spark by which that form is animated and 
beautified." It is a wonderful promoter of cheerfulness. 
In the country, the care of a garden, and the delightful 
walks that abound, offer inducements to exercise scarcely 
to be resisted; in town, the change from habitual inac- 
tivity to fatiguing effort is exceedingly injurious. Standing 
for two or three hours in a crowded party, or dancing a whole 
evening, is frequently attended with fatal consequences. 
Coming into the air, after being heated in this manner, 
has often induced consumption. Alas I how many can trace 
this fell disease to the ball-room : — 

"Away! away! there 1b danger here,— 
A terrible phaafeom li bending near ; * 
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GhAstly and sank, his rayless eye 
Scowls on tby loveliness scomfally ; 
With no human look, with no human breath, 
He stands beside thee,— the haunter Death. 

*' In the lighted hall, vhere the dancers go, 
Like beautiftil spirits, to and fro — 
When thy fair arms glance in their stainless white^ 
Like ivory bathed in the still moonlight, 
And not one star in the holy sky 
Hath a clearer light than thine own bine eye,-— 

** 0, then, even then, he will follow thee. 
As the ripple follows the bark at sea; 
In the softened light, in the turning dance. 
He will fix on thine his dead, cold glance ; 
The chill of his breath on thy cheek shall linger, 
And thy warm blood shrink from his icy finger l" 

Our climate is so variable, that its changes should be 
carefully guarded agaiust. Warm and comfortable cloth- 
ing, and shoes impervious to dampness, if not recommended 
by the Graces, good sense and prudence will insist upon. 
English ladies, in this respect, are perhaps more imprudent 
than any in the wide world, since our climate calls for 
grreater care than perhaps almost any other. It is a 
ridiculous vanity to expose life itself for the sake of ex- 
hibiting a pretty foot in the most becoming attire — ^a paper- 
soled kid or satin shoe upon a cold or damp pavement ! 

So much has been said upon the subject of tight-lacing, 
that little need be added here. The tocsin of alarm has 
sounded through every land where the preposterous fashion 
reigns. Tou have seen the Venus de Medici contrasted 
with a modem belle ; which did you most admire ? Un- 
doubtedly the latter, for thus fashion blinds to true sym- 
metry and perverts the taste. 

Physicians have been faithful in reporting the deaths 
occasioned by these unnatural contortions, and surgeons 
have dissected the miserable victims. What more can be 
done I Forewarned thus, no more can be said. As rational 
beings — as accountable ones — abstain from a practice so 
deleterious, so wicked. 

With regard to diet; a caution is necessary against 
cake, sweetmeats, and confectionary, A surfeit of sweets 
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deranges the system, and should be carefully avoided. 
A healthful, wholesome appetite should be desired, and an 
indulgence in these articles at every hour in the day will 
soon destroy it. There is a morbid delicacy in regard to 
eating, which is absurd ;> because Byron in his squeamish- 
ness could not bear to see a woman eat, some ridiculous 
coxcombs affect the same antipathy, and many a young lady 
has gone fasting in their company, rather than be thought 
so vulgar as to be hungry. Beally, it would seem too 
absurd to mention such a thing, were it not a fact that 
some young ladies seem quite troubled if they have a good 
appetite, and make many apologies for indulging it. It may- 
be gratified without the gusto of a gourmand. A refined 
and delicate manner of eating is expected, of course, in 
every young lady. 

Among the means of preserving health, Franklin, in his 
letter to a young lady " On the Art of procuring Pleasant 
Dreams," mentions ^ having a constant supply of fresh air 
in your bed-chamber. It has been a great mistake, the 
sleeping in rooms carefully closed, and in beds surrounded 
by curtains. No outward air that may come in to you is so 
unwholesome as the unchanged air, often breathed, in a 
close chamber. 

** Physicians, after having for ages contended that the 
sick should not be indulged with fresh air, have at length 
discovered that it may do them good. It is therefore to be 
hoped, that they may in time discover, likewise, that it is 
not hurtful to those in health ; and that we may then be 
cured of the CBrophdbia that at present distresses weak 
minds, and makes them choose to be stifled and poisoned, 
rather than leave open the window of a bed-chamber, or 
put down the glass of a coach." 

Frequent bathing is another means of preserving health. 
Happily it is ceasing to be thought that neither the cold nor 
the warm bath should be used, unless prescribed by a ph3rsi- 
cian. The water should be slightly warmed, so as not to pro- 
duce a chill, yet not warm en'ough to relax the system. Ten 
or fifteen minutes is long enough to remain in the bath. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

POLITENESS, 

** There is nothing so difficult to learn, as the kind of politeness which Is 
neither ceremonious nor fiuniliar ; it seems a trifle, bnt it requires a founda- 
tion in ourselves, for no one acquires It, if it is not inspired by early hahit or 
elevation of mind." — Madamk db Stael. 

T&UB politeness has its origin in the heart ; but the external 
expression of it is what is commonly called good manners. 
Who has not acknowledged its charm, and yielded to its 
influence 9 

1. It is necessary to understand the customs of the place 
where you are, to avoid any departure from conventional 
good manners. In going into company, a young lady should 
learn the mode of entree. In our country it is customary 
to take the gentleman's arm who accompanies you, and 
walking up to the lady of the house, to drop a courtesy 
— ^very gracefully, of course. If this is the custom, she 
should take his left arm, and in walking and riding the 
lefb side, thus leaving his right arm free. These things 
seem trifling; but by understanding them, much embar- 
rassment may be escaped. At a dinner-party, be sure to 
know, before you leave the drawing-room, whether the 
first seat at the table belongs of right to yourself; if so, 
never decline it ; if it does not, you will find yourself 
very awkwardly situated, if some gentleman, not knowing 
his own place, interfere with the arrangements of the 
lady of the house, and place you at her right hand. A 
quick and observant eye will soon give you a knowledge 
of any local peculiarities in etiquette, to which you can 
readily conform. A truly well-bred lady is such every- 
where ; she would handle an ivory chop-stick in China as 
gracefully as a silver fork at home, or a steel one, if she 
happened to be where they used no other. Even if it should 
liave but two prongs, and incommode her not a little, she 
would take no notice of it ; for true politeness avoids giving 

B 
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pain. We have seen young ladies assume such airs— on 
occasions where they had met with things different from 
what they had been accustomed to see at home — such airs 
as made them quite ridiculous. 

2. A well-bred woman should be perfectly self-possessed. 
To acquire this, a young lady must overcome that natural 
diffidence, or rather, the mauvaise honte, that will otherwise 
follow her like her shadow. The fashionable nonchalance, 
so much admired, cannot be acquired without sacrificing 
much that is interesting in female character. Everybody 
repeats, ''When a girl ceases to blush, she has lost the 
greatest charm, of bejEiuty ;" yet many of these very persons 
insist upon that imperturbable self-command in. a young 
lady, which cannot be attained without some loss of truth- 
fulness and natural modesty. Kovelty and beauty must caU 
forth, in the unsophisticated mind, wonder and admiration ; 
there is no need of the vociferous exclamations of ignorance 
and vulgarity, nor the gaping wonder of a rustic ; but it is 
unjust to compel the young to suppress entirely their en- 
thusiasm, and practise the nil admirari. From practising 
this show of indifference, they come at last to feel it, and 
half the pleasure of the spring-time of life is crushed, and 
the mind and heart hopelessly injured. Even the attentive 
and observing habit of mind, upon which so much depends, 
is destroyed, and those tame, unmeaning characters are 
formed, who move about like automata — the mindless pup- 
pets of the ball-room, the pretty "wall-flowers" of the draw- 
ing-room. Every well-educated woman should be self-con- 
trolled. This comes more properly under moral discipline ; 
yet it should form the foundation of that self-possession 
which is to be desired — very different from that self-satisfied 
and self-confident, manner, which is so disagreeable in a 
young lady. The opposite extreme from the retiring diffi- 
dence of a young lady, which is pardonable, is that noisy, 
hoydenish freedom of manner, which is not, inasmuch as it 
is extremely troublesome, as well as contrary to good taste. 
The dull monotony, apsing from the system of bringing 
everybody to the same standard of quiescence, can be borne 
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with more patience than the din of these romps, or the hue 
and cry of sentimentalists, like Dr. Syntax, in search of the 
picturesque. The quiet, unpretending dignity of a perfectly 
polite lady, is as far removed from one extreme as the other. 

3. Gracefulness of motion is delightful, especially where 
it springs from an innocent and free spirit retained from 
childhood. A voice ** sweet and low," and a manner cour- 
teous and gentle, are indeed ^ excellent in woman " but 
they should flow from the law of kindness written in the 
heart. These pleasing expressions of politeness should not 
be neglected ; they are like the beautiful colour and rich 
perfume of the flower, or the graceful meandering of the 
rivulet^ which add so great a charm to both. 

4. Due deference to age and superiority. The primness 
of boarding-school misses has called forth sufficient anim- 
adversion and ridicule. There is little danger that these 
manners will continue long after their emancipation from 
the stocks and back-board ; there is commonly excitement 
and pleasure enough in recovered freedom, to overcome the 
temporary formality which has been thus produced. 

' At puhlic places young ladies cannot be too quiet, nor 
too reserved ; here, indeed, *^ silence is gold." Their whis- 
pering and giggling, at concerts and other places, where 
some people go to hear, axe' intolerable. It is not only ill- 
bred, but actually imjust, thus to deprive our neighbour Of 
his rights. Who does not dread the neighbourhood of a 
reigning belle on such occasions ? 

It is a grievous fault for a young lady to be so exclusively 
occupied with gentlemen in society, as to pay no attention 
to the ladies ; not a very uncommon fault, either. A beau- 
tiful and admired lady, the centre of attraction, appears 
tiuly lovely when she endeavours to make others appear to 
the best advantage, and when, seeking out some modest, 
retiring girl, who has retreated to a comer, she forgets her- 
self in contributing to the enjoyment of another. The older 
ladies, too, have a claim upon your attention ; they, be sure, 
do not like to be neglected ; doubtless they often forego 
their own pleasure to oblige yon, and it is ungrateful ta 
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show yonrself insensible to their kindness. Another offen- 
sive trait is the restlessness and impatience that may be 
observed when others are the objects of attention ; an eye 
wandering in pursuit of some one to make up the deficiency, 
or seeking for some more acceptable person than the one 
who is endeavouring to make himself agreeable. 

Haughtiness is so offensive to the self-esteem of every 
one, that it is with common consent pronounced insufferable. 
Pride may exist without contempt, which is an essential in- 
gredient in haughtiness. 

That confidential, communicative manner with gentlemen, 
commonly called flirtation, cannot be too severely repre- 
hended. Qentlemen indulge in it for their own amusement ; 
but, even in their eyes, it stains the purity and lessens the 
dignity of a young lady's character. They doubtless often 
think^ when they see a young lady confirmed in this habit, 
something like what Qodfrey Percy, in Patronage, says — 

*' sir, eAie's yonrs; from the grape yoa have brushed Its soft blue 
From the rose-bud yoaVe shaken its tremulous dew; 
What you've touched you may take;— pretty flirter, adieu 1" 

Flirtation should hardly indeed be mentioned as an offence 
against good manners, for it encroaches upon good morals^ 
good taste, and good sense. 

It has, we trust, been shown, that, after due attention has 
been . paid to etiquette and those forms of society that are 
conventional, something, more is necessary to constitute true 
politeness. It must have! its origin in the heart. Where 
shall w6 find a better code of politeness than the one fur- 
nished us by St. Paul : ^ She suffereth long, and is kind ; 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, vaunteth not 
herselfj.is not puffed up, doth not behave herself unseemly." 
Time, he calls it charity ; but where shall we find anything 
to equal it, as a guide, even in what we term good manners f 
The true secret, indeed, of all politeness, is to be foimd in 
the Christian maxims : do to another as you would be done 
by ; and always prefer another to yourself. Politeness, in 
order to be easy, must be habitual. It cannot be donned 
and doffed aa readily as Goldsmith's Chinese philosopher saiH 
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an English fine lady could put on and off her company face, 
made up of patches, paint, and smiles. Like a fine dress, 
fine manners, to be pleasing, must not occupy constantly 
the thoughts, but must be borne about unconsciously, ai 
if ''part and parcel of the owner." 



CHAPTER XIV. 
woman's homb influencb. 

** Victoria. Fd put a white coif o*er my braided locks, 

And be a plain, good, simple damel 
AlbinL And is, indeed, a plain domestic dame, 

Who fills the duties of an nseM state, 

A being of less dignity than she 

Who vainly on her transient beauty build* 

A little, poor, ideal tyranny? 
Isabdla, Ideal, tool 
Albku. Yes, most unreal power; 

For she, who only finds her self-esteem 

In others* admiration, beg^ an alms; 

Depends on others for her daily food. 

And is the very servant of her slaves; 

Though oftentimes in a fantastic honi 

O'er men she may a childish power exert^ 

Which not ennobles, but degrades, her state.** 

JoASJXx Baillul 

Amono the refined and intellectual Qreeks, woman occu* 
pied a very subordinate station. Although a mere slave 
to her haughty lord, not acknowledged as possessing the 
least power or influence, nevertheless, if we could have 
looked into their hearts and homes, a strong under-current 
might have been discovered, swaying the movements of 
heroes, philosophers, and statesmen. 

The Boman women possessed more individuality and 
strength of character, than the light, soft, untaught Grecian 
dames. Their influence was not only felt, but acknow- 
ledged. It was a popular subject for the ridicule of the 
satirist, and of grave philosophical inquiry to the moralist. 
The Boman historians have portrayed the chaitbctera of 
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some of the noblest, and some of the yilest, of the sex. 
Who has not felt a glow of enthusiastic admiration for the 
beautiful matronly virtues of a Cornelia, and a blush of 
shame and indignation that womankind should have been 
disgraced by a Tullia? 

So highly were domestic virtues prized in ancient Rome^ 
that the following epitaph was deemed worthy to be en- 
graven upon the splendid tomb of a Roman matron : — 

** Domnm mansit, lannm fedt" 

Homely and faint praise would it be thought for a modem 

dame — 

** In her own house she stayed. 
And woollen garments made." 

But all Roman women were not such mere notables as to 
be deserving of no higher eulogium. Calphumia, the wife 
of Pliny, was his friend, counsellor, and intellectual com- 
panion. Writing to Hispula, the aunt who had educated 
her, soon after his marriage, Pliny says : " Her ingenuity 
is admirable ; her frugality is extraordinary. She loves me, 
the surest pledge of her virtue^ and adds to this a wonder- 
ful disposition to learning, which she has acquired from her 
affection to me. She reads my writinge, studies them, and 
even gets them by heart ; you would smile to see the con- 
cern she is in when I have a cause to plead, and the joy she 
shows when it is over. She finds means to have news 
brought to her of the success I meet with in court, how I 
am heard, and what decree is made. If I recite anything 
in public, she cannot refrain from placing herself privately 
in some comer to hear, where, with the utmost delight, she 
feasts upon my applauses ; sometimes she sings my verses 
and accompanies them with the lute, without any master 
except love, the best of instructors. From these instances 
I take the most certain omens of our perpetual and increas- 
ing happiness, since her affection is not founded on my 
youth or person, which must gradually decay ; but she is in 
love with the immortal part of me, my glory and reputa- 
tion." In a letter addressed to Calphumia herself, Pliny 
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thus writes: '^Tou tell me you are veiy much afflicted 
with my absence, and that you have no satisfaction in any- 
thing but my writings, which you often lay by you upon 
your pillow. You gratify me very much in wishing to see; 
me, and making me your comforter in my absence. In 
return, I must let you know I am no less pleased with the 
letters which you write to me, and read them over a thou- 
sand times with new pleasure." 

When the Roman republic had increased in wealth, and 
the people revelled in luxury, the women ceased to retain 
their primitive industry and frugality. How were the latter 
days of Cicero embittered by the extravagance of the proud 
Valeria ! As she brought him a fortune, she thought ehe 
had a right to indulge her expensive taste to the utmost ; 
this involved him in such pecuniary embarrassment, that he, 
after enduring it many years, at length divorced her. His 
domestic enjoyment, however, was not insured by this mea- 
sure ; for soon after, marrying his rich and beautiful ward, 
Publelia^ he became so unhappy in consequence of her mis- 
conduct, that he repudiated her also. 

The retired, quiet enjoyment of earlier days was so 
rare in Rome during the reigns of the emperors, that a 
wife like Calphumia, possessing ''frugality," might well 
be deemed a wonderful phenomenon. The folly and extra- 
vagance of Roman women were only equalled by Cleopatra 
herself. Their time was spent at the theatres, baths, and 
other places of public amusement, and the moral influence 
of home was no longer felt among a degenerate, corrupt 
people, hastening to their downfall. 

The inhabitants of northern countries — the Germans, 
Saxons, and other nations of the Gothic race — were distin- 
guished from time immemorial for their considerate, dig- 
nified treatment of women. Among the Anglo-Saxons, the 
head of the table, as in modern days, was assigned to the 
lady of the house, who was called the bread-giver, a name 
from which the English word lady is derived. Much of 
the time was spent by the men of these rude nations Ip 
social enjoyment, of which their wives and daughters we 
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partakers. Doubtless their manners, though rough, were 
rendered much less so by this circumstance. How shall 
we account for the horrible custom among the Anglo- 
Saxons, of soiling their beautiful daughters into slavexy t 
The temptations of avarice led to this abominable traffic ; 
and the fair sons and daughters of England were ^'sold 
like cattle in all the markets of Europe." 

Woman owes her present elevation of character and con- 
dition to Christianity. In all countries where its benign, 
holy influence is unfelt, she is still an unintellectual, a 
degraded being, and just in proportion to its purity and its 
power over a people, is her domestic happiness. In France, 
during the reigns of many of her volatile and vicious sove- 
reigns, the women of the higher ranks were worshipped as 
goddesses, ruling the court with despotic sway, while the 
lower ranks were treated like field-slaves. During ''the 
Beign of Terror," what were the women of France! The 
mind recoils and the heart shudders at the contemplation 
of the fiend-like influence they exerted. It is doubtful if 
at any time there has been a healthful home-influence exer- 
cised by woman upon that nation. Their language does not 
furnish the words home and comfort, and they live too much 
in public to understand true domestic joys. French women, 
however, have given examples of heroism, fortitude, and 
devoted attachment, that have few parallels ; the names of 
M esdames Lavalette, Roland, and Lafayette, will readily 
occur to the reader. They have more sentiment, enthu- 
siasm, and romance, than English women ; and less prin- 
ciple, stability, and good sense. Formerly, English wives 
were said to be the best in the world. One of the old 
writers. Lord Clarendon, says of the days of his grandfather, 
who lived in the reign of James the First : *' The wisdom 
and frugality of that time were such, that few gentlemen 
made journeys to London, or any other expensive journey, 
and their wives never ; by which providence they enjoyed 
and improved their estates in the country, and kept good 
hospitality in their house, brought up their children well, 
and were beloved by their neighbours." 
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In these comfortable homes were nurtured some of the 
strongest minds that England ever produced; and thus 
were formed some of those admirable wives, whose influ- 
ence was afterwards perpetuated in New England, and has 
given a character to that nation, English bom, which is now 
peopling the Kew World. The national character was far 
more moral, and more respectable, than in the disso- 
lute reign of Charles the Second, when those delightful 
English homes had been broken up by civil commotions; 
and London became the centre of gaiety, luxury, and dis- 
sipation. The homely virtues were then quite out of 
fashion; imfortunately, among too many high-bom and 
wealthy English wives, they have ever since been considered 
unfashionable. Noble and honourable exceptions there are 
at this day, and were, even during that season of turmoil 
and strife. During the reign of the first Charles, when the 
eloquence of Jeremy Taylor was often wasted upon *< ears 
polite," there were some who listened to his pungent 
preaching, doubtless, with intense interest. He has left us 
a portrait of one of these old-fashioned wives, which may 
serve as a model of excellence, even for our own times. In 
a funeral sermon, preached on the death of the Countess of 
Carberry, the wife of Lord Yaughan, he says, in his usual 
quaint style : '^ 1 must be forced to use summaries and arts 
of abbreviature, in the enumerating those things in which 
this rare personage was dear to God and all her relatives." 
He then gives the following summary of the countess's 
excellences: ''If we consider her person, she was in the 
flower of her age ; of a temperate, plain, and natural diet, 
without curiosity or an intemperate palate ; she spent less 
time in dressing than many servants ; her recreations were 
little, and seldom ; her prayers often ; her reading much ; 
she was of a most noble and charitable soul ; a great lover 
of honourable actions, and as great a despiser of base 
things ; hugely loving to oblige others, and very unwilling 
to be in arrear to any, upon the stock of courtesies and 
liberality; so free in all acts of favour, that she would not 
stay to hear herself thanked, as being unwilling that what 
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(rood went from her to a needftil or an obliged persou, 
fihoold ever return to her again; she was an excellent 
fnend, and hugely dear to very many, especially to the best 
and most discerning persons ; to all that conversed with her 
and could understand her great worth and sweetness she was 
of an honourable, a nice, and tender reputation ; and of the 
pleasures of this world, which were laid before her in heaps, 
she took a very small and inconsiderable share, as not 
loving to glut herself with vanity, or take her portion of 
good things here below. 

** If we look on her as a wife, she was chaste, and loving, 
and discreet, humble and pleasant, witty and compliant, rich 
and fair; and wanted nothing to the making her a principal 
and precedent to the best wives of the world, but a long life 
and a full age. 

" If we remember her as a mother, she was kind and 
severe, careful and prudent, very tender, and not at all 
fond ; a greater lover of her children's souls than of their 
bodies, and one that would value them more by the strict 
rules of honour and proper worth, than by their relation to 
herself. 

" Her servants found her prudent and fit to govern, and 
yet open-handed and apt to reward ; a just exactor of their 
duty, and a great rewarder of their diligence. 

** She was in her house a comfort to her dearest lord, a 
guide to her children, a rule to her servants, an example to 
all." 

We look back with unfeigned reverence to those ad- 
mirable women, whose sacrifices, labours, and courage, were 
instrumental in laying the foimdation of our country's 
liberties. The noble example of her '* who sat by Russell's 
side under the judgment seat," is evidence enough of this, 
though she is no solitary example of what the wives and 
daughters of England can do when their heroic virtues are 
called into action. Their self-denial, fortitude, and sincere 
simple piety, are beyond all praise. It may be said, that the 
** times that tried men's souls" developed these virtues in 
the other sex. Perhaps it was so ; and we need not fear 
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that, should the hour of trial again arrive, they will not be 
found less ready to act worthy of their high calling and 
their noble descent. Tet, when we reflect on the quiet 
domestic virtues, which have of old so pre-eminently distin- 
guished the wives and mothers of England, it is an impor- 
tant inquiry to make : Has the mantle of these venerated 
mothers descended upon the women of the present day f 
With all the improvements in modem education, are wives 
better qualified to make a happy home! 

"Nothing loyelier can be fonnd 
In woman, than to study household good. 
And good works in her husband to promote.** 

The brief learning of our great-grandmothers was not 
infrequently comprised in that respectable trio, reading, 
writing, and ciphering ; but in strength of mind, decision 
of character, skilful domestic management, persevering in- 
dustry, sound, sober sense, and practical religion, where 
are their equals f 

We have not adverted thus far to the influence of mothers. 
"Time would fail to tell" of Timothy, Alexander, Julius 
Csesar, Kapoleon, Newton, Wesley, Sir William Jones, 
Beattie, Cecil, Hall, Hooker, Doddridge, Dwight, Arnold, 
Chalmers, and an innumerable cloud of witnesses to the 
power of this influence. Other and abler pens have por* 
trayed the startling reality of this verity. 

The influence thus committed to woman is the tenth 
talent, not to be spoken of vauntingly ; with humility and 
lowliness of mind, it is to be considered a solemn and a 
sacred trust, which must be accounted for at the bar of Qod. 

From the examples which have been given, as well as 
from our knowledge of the original design of the Creator 
in thus endowing woman for a companion and helpmeet for 
man, we infer that her true and most powerful influence 
must be — at home. That their influence may be happy and 
permanent, women must be keepers at home ; earnest that 
the sphere which Providence has allotted them should re- 
volve with perfect order and harmony. 

What shall we say of those bold and daring innovators 
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"who of late have given startling proof that some at least 
are not contented with that humble sphere, and who, imi- 
tating the excesses of other lands, would seek to originate 
a crusade on behalf of - the so-called ** rights of women !" 
Happily, this hankering after publicity, excitement, and 
power, unbecoming the true dignity and delicacy of woman, 
finds little countenance among the wives and mothers of 
England. Long may it be ere one among them can be found 
80 far forgetful of woman's truest, noblest sphere, where she 
reigns with queenly dignity over an empire all her own ! 

The silent, resistless influence of home and the affections 
—this is woman's true glory. If it be, as the poet sings, 
that domestic happiness is the only bliss that has escaped 
the Fall, how sedulous should she be, to whom it is most 
precious, to preserve it inviolate ! Instead of stepping forth 
upon the arena of strife, she should make her home and her 
fireside a quiet, sweet sanctuary for less favoured ones, who 
must mingle amid the jarring and conflicting elements of 
the world ; whose hearts would otherwise be hardened and 
seared by constant intercourse with such a world. 

Some fair reader may inquire. Why this advice to young 
ladies % Do you not expect at some future day to become 
a wife ? Why should you affect to deny it ! The voice of 
nature speaks out, and innocently too : such is my anticipa- 
tion. Why should you disavow what is implanted in your 
heart by an Almighty hand % If any circumstances countei^ 
act this original design, you can be useful, contented, and 
respectable in a single state : there are too many examples 
of exalted and amiable character in women who have re- 
mained single, to render this doubtful. Mean and despica- 
ble is it to attach odium to that situation, which is made 
honourable by some of the brightest and best of the sex. 

The same resources which will enable you to be happy 
and useful in one situation will avail you in another. 

Low and ill-natured must be the spirit that would ridi- 
cule the idea of a young lady's thinking of those virtues, 
and cultivating those dispositions, which will ensure con- 
nubial happiness. Every generous, high-minded man will 
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understand that this is her duty, and would despise the pre- 
tentious fastidiousness which affects never to think of such 
a condition. 

A young lady who would be prepared for the responsible 
situation of a wife, and the respected mistress of a household, 
has much to learn at her mother's fireside. A cumbrous 
set of rules and maxims hung about one, like the charms 
which the gree-gree man sells to the poor African, will not 
ward off the evils, nor furnish an antidote to the trials, of 
life. It is by the habitual exercise of those affections and 
those principles which make her the light and life of her 
father's hearth and hall, that a young lady becomes fitted 
for another station. At home she is in the genial school 
ordained by Providence for the nurture of those '* flowers 
of loveliness" which will beautify another habitation. The 
habit of cheerful acquiescence in the will of others may be 
acquired by submission to the will of parents ; self-denial, 
by yielding to brothers and sisters ; and consideration for the 
welfare of dependants by care not to give unnecessary trouble 
to servants. A young lady who is not an affectionate, docile 
daughter, a loving, kind sister, cannot make a good wife. 
Woe be to the man who, relying upon a promise made at 
the altar to ** love, honour, and obey," trusts his happiness 
to such an one. A promise cannot implant new dispositions ; 
a new affection does not often change at once the whole 
tenor of conduct and feeling. If it be a very strong one, it 
may remould the character in time ; but time alone can test 
its strength and power. It is the dutiful daughter who will 
make the obedient wife. Obedient! How antiquated ! 
Tru^;. almost as old as the creation. Many a silly girl 
exclaims, ** I never will obey I" What says the philoso- 
phical Paley on the subject of obedience? "One very 
common error misleads the opinions of mankind on this 
head ; namely, that, universally, authority is pleasant, sub- 
mission painful. In the general course of human affairs, 
the very reverse of this is nearer to the truth. Command 
is anxiety, obedience ease." If strength and courage are 
given to man, he must be foremost in action and danger 
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If feebleness and timidity claim from him support and pro- 
tection, what is due in return but love and obedience ? The 
Germans have very orthodox notions on this subject. The 
famous Jean Paul Richter thus writes to his friend some 
time after his marriage : — 

*^ How happy I am, you should see rather than read. My 
Caroline, who wins the love of all — of the men by her 
beauty, of the women by her captivating, cordial kindness — 
subdues me by happiness to contentment. We have the 
the whole town for friends. Her almost too great indiffer- 
ence to going out, her sinking into quiet industry, her 
strong, maidenly love, her unconditional resignation to my 
will — all this makes our love even younger than at first, 
when it was merely young. That thou wilt be in love with 
her is most certain.'' 

About the same time this submissive wife writes to her 
father. Does she complain of her bondage, and assert her 
rights ? She says : — 

<< My husband is perfectly contented with everything as 
it is, and I am so happy that he is so, and conform so will- 
ingly to his wishes, which to one of more pretensions would 
seem too limited, that I enjoy the sweet satisfaction of being 
to him what he requires. Let me ever repeat, that we grow 
happier every day. Nothing without or within disturbs 
us." 

Lady reader, the well-spring of the affections is in your 
own heart; let it not be a sealed fountain; let your love 
cheer your father, mother, brothers, sisters, friends; and 
let your gentle, docile submission to lawful authority prove 
that it has been well for you *' to bear the yoke in your 
youth." 
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CHAPTER XV. 
▲ daughter's duty. 

"With sympathies that have their birth 
Where woman's best affections Me: 
With hopes that hover o'er the earth. 
But fix their resting-place on high." 

Avon. 

How few daughters are fully aware of the sacrifices made 
for them by their parents ! Your father, it may be, year 
after year has toiled for that wealth which enables him to 
give you the luxuries and elegancies of life. Day and night 
has his anxious mind been exercised for your welfare. He 
has spared you from home and its duties, and given up the 
pleasure of your society and your assistance, to fit you for 
life. Or, if you have been so happy as to remain beneath 
the parental roof, you have probably been so occupied with 
your intellectual education, as to have had little time to 
devote to him. Now that you have more leisure, inquire 
how you shall contribute to your father's comfort and en- 
joyment. Have you acquired accomplishments i Consider 
it the highest gratification they can afford you, to exercise 
them for his amusement. . Let the voice which he has been 
the means of cultivating, yield its sweetest notes for his 
pleasure ; let his praise be more welcome to your ear than 
the applause of thousands. Is he fond of reading ! Select 
your favourite passages, and read them to him when he has 
leisure to listen. Madame de Stael's strong attachment to 
her father, M. Necker, was one of the most striking and 
pleasing traits in her character. In her *' Ten Years' Exile," 
she thus mentions him : ^^ His mind had so much vivacity and 
penetration, that one was excited to think by the pleasure 
of talking to him ; I made observations to report to him, I 
listened to repeat to him. Ever since I have lost him, I see 
and feel only half what I did, when I had the object in view 
of giving him pleasure by the picture of my impressions.** . 
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How elevating, how ennobling, is such a confiding friend- 
ship between father and daughter ! Where it is possible, 
cultivate most carefully such confidential intercourse. Seek 
that advice which a father's superior knowledge of the world 
renders invaluable to the timid novice, ever needing a 
guiding hand. 

Yield to your father that ready obedience which the 
sacred relationship demands. Increasing years and know- 
ledge on your part, will not free you from this obligation. 
One of the wisest and best men of recent times, the late 
President Dwight, remarked, that in the course of a long 
experience he had observed, ^ there were two sins which 
were almost invariably punished in this life — disobedience 
to parents, and falsity in love." The melancholy lives of 
many offending daughters bear witness to the truth of this 
remark. How can it be expected that they who practise 
habitual dereliction of duty in one relation, would do honour 
to any other? 

The respect due to a father is often violated by those who 
have received a better mental education than their parents. 
And have you been thus elevated in mind for no better 
purpose than to despise him who has toiled for you, and 
sacrificed his own pleasure to give you this very elevation ! 
If so, your intellect has been cultivated at the expense of 
your heart — an odious defect in a woman. With what 
agony of grief might your father exclaim, ^ How sharper 
than a serpent's tooth it is, to have a thankless child !" A 
delicate sensibility will lead to the greatest caution where 
this mental disparity exists, and the most assiduous efforts 
to repay, by respectful attention and kindness, the immense 
obligation thus incuired. The noble sentiment of the 
Theban general, Epaminondas, has been universally admired. 
After his famous victory at Leuctra, while the thrilling 
applause of Greece was sounding in his ears, he exclaimed, 
^ "ilLj joy arises from my sense of that which the news of my 
victory will give my father and my mother." However high 
the elevation to which you, in the providence of €k>d, may 
be raised above your parents, they, by an immutable law of 
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the same proyidence, must remain in some respects yonr 
superiors. 

Can you not find some way of making yourself useful to 
your father! In a large manufactory, not many leagues 
from Paris, the daughters of the wealthy owner are the only 
clerks for the large establishment. They keep the books, 
and, with veiy little assistance from their father, write all 
the letters of a most extensive foreign correspondence. In 
the evening they have leisure, and elegant leisure ; but 
until three o'clock in the afternoon they are entirely de- 
voted to their employment. In this country such a thing 
would generally be regarded with disfavour, as though such 
an honourable occupation of time and talents would be a 
degradation. The delicate daughters of England shrink 
from the idea of industrious occupation, as if it were dis- 
grace. Better would it be for them if they were prepared 
for the vicissitudes which they may encounter, by some 
knowledge of business, and liabits of industry. True, cus- 
tom does not sanction their sitting at the high desks of the 
counting-room, nor should we even desire such to be re- 
garded as woman's fitting sphere ; yet some knowledge such 
as is there employed, is calculated to prove invaluable to 
every wife and mother, and indeed to every woman. They 
may receive from their fathers that insight into the mys- 
teries of book-keeping, which may qualify them to keep 
family accounts, or manage their afiairs if left alone in life. 
All knowledge is useful, and the most unlikely kind may 
prove available for its possessor when least expected. If 
your father is a professional man, my young friend, perhaps 
you hold the " pen of a ready writer," and can lighten his 
labours. Ton, who have scarcely known weariness except 
by name, cannot imagine the wearing, distracting nature of 
his employment. Study to be useful to him, so far as your 
ability will permit ; when his . brow is contracted with 
thought, and the multiplicity of his cares and duties almost 
drive him mad, aid bii£i, if he will permit you to do so^ 
and soothe him by your kind attentions. 

Has a change come over his prosperous dayst Has the 
p 
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wealth that patient industry or daring enterprise had gained, 
or that had heen inherited from honoured ancestors, passed 
aiwa.y, like the dew of the morning t What will you do to 
comfort him, during the heat and burden of this day of trials ? 
It may have gratified his pride in the day of his prosperity 
to see you making a splendid appearance. Lessen the pain- 
that he will feel in denying himself this gratification, by. 
indifi^erence on your own part. Put far away false shame, 
and a mistaken desire to ** keep up appearances.*' Demon- 
strate to him that your heart was not fixed on splendid 
apparel ; at the same time, show a scrupulous attention to 
neatness and good taste. Whatever changes may come, 
maintain that dignified self-respect which will secure you 
from contempt. Tou will not be lessened in the estimation 
of one single wise or noble-minded being, by accommodat- 
ing yourself to an altered worldly condition. And here I 
am tempted to digress, to tell a short story: — 

The tall elms, that ornament the parks and gardens, 
which form the lungs of the great metropolis, had burst 
their wintry buds, and the light and graceful branches 
gently waved in the breath of early spring. The grass, 
starting fresh from its long rest beneath its snowy covering, 
now wore its softest verdure. The far-reaching vista pre- 
sented in the distance. a perfect Gothic arch, formed by the 
limbs of the lofty elms which intersect each other, through 
the whole length of a beautiful avenue. 

Two strangers, arm in arm, were slowly sauntering along, 
apparently deeply engaged in conversation ; stopping occa- 
sionally, however, to admire a scene so new and delightful. 

The taller of these strangers was a splendid girl of eighteen 
or twenty, with large, dark eyes, of dazzling brilliancy, and 
a person and gait that might have belonged to the ''widow 
Dido." Her dress and manner proclaimed her an ultra- 
fashionable. 

Her companion was a pale and exceedingly delicate girl, 
of nearly the same age. If the comparison of a rose and a 
lily had not been worn out a thousand years ago, it would 
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doubtless haVe served for this occasion. The lily moved 
with an air so sweetly feminine, so graceful and becoming, 
that it would have been a sad disappointment had the face not 
answered the expectation formed by that prepossessing air ; 
one glance at the fair face proved that the whole was in 
keeping. 

** The loveliness of this beautiful world I I had never 
eyes for it before/' exclaimed the latter, whom we shall call 
Alice. ''It realizes the truth of poetical description," con- 
tinued she, leaning against one of the trees, and looking 
upwards. 

^ Tou might think of one stanza at least as realized, if 
you could see yourself, Alice, at this moment,*' replied the 
other, Irene by name. 

** White bad, that in meek beauty so dost lean, 

The cloistered cheek, as pale as moonlight snow, 
Thou seem'st^ beneath tiiy huge, high leaf of green, 
An Eremite beneath his mountain's brow." 

*• Why, even you, Irene, feel the influence of this charm- 
ing scene, as your quotation proves ; is there not another 
stanza 1" said Alice. 

** There is,'* replied Irene, ."bat it is too sentimental; 
however, to gratify you, I will repeat it ; but positively you 
are growing too romantic ; it is mauvaia gout, 

* Sweet bud! tiion'rt emblem of a lovelier thing— 

The broken spirit that its anguish bears 
To silent shades, and there, sita offering 
To Heaven the ^oly fragrance of its teara* 

Alice, dear, I verily believe the tears are in your eyes. I 
would not have repeated this scrap, if I had suspected you 
of so much sensibility. Nonsense ! I would most willingly 
exchange at this moment, this long row of tall trees, for the 
same length of tall houses in Piccadilly." 

" Will you tell me candidly, Irene," said the first fair and 
gentle speaker, " what tastes, what passions, and what sen- 
timents are gratified by a walk in Piccadilly I" 

^ Who would believe it of the belle. The admired^ tho 
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courted, the idolized Alice Carson/' exclaimed her gay 
friend, ^ absolutely becoming philosophical 1" 

'< Do not ridicule, Irene, but answer me." 

** Well then, ma belle, candidly and methodically. Under 
the first grand division, What tastes are gratified by a walk 
in Piccadilly t Firstly, a taste for the beautiful. Secondly, 
a taste for the sublime. Thirdly, a taste for eloquence. 
Fourthly, a taste for wit." 

Alice, Still jesting, Irene ; cannot I persuade you to speak 
seriously once in your life ! 

Irene, Tou will not listen to me ; be patient. A taste for 
the beautiful — the human face divine is there exhibited 
most bewitchingly ; the finely proportioned and graceful 
person, decorated by able artistes — feathers of all hues, 
collected from nature's aviary — flowers, out-rivalling na- 
ture herself; the silkworm's laborious thread, beautified 
to such a degree that the poor worm would never recog- 
nise his raw material — gems of " purest ray serene," no 
longer doomed to obscurity in dark, unfathomed caves of 
ocean. Have I not proved that a taste for the beautiful 
may be gratified in Piccadilly, that most delightful of pro- 
menades ? 

Alice, Most satisfactorily — to yourself. And what pas- 
sions are called into exercise t 

Irene. Love, ambition, envy, revenge, hatred, hope, fear, 
joy — ^all, Alice, of which the human heart is susceptible. 
These are the chief source of enjoyment. They keep up 
excitement, and prevent the sluggish current of life from 
absolute stagnation. 

Alice, Are all these passions pleasurable ? 

Irene, Tou are departing from the question ; you asked 
what passions were gratified. 

Alice, You can tell me, then, how they are gratified ? 

Irene. Ambition — a desire to excel ; did we not so define 
it at school t When you prepare yourself for a promenade, 
do you not desire to be more elegant, more recherdi^, more 
attractive, than any one else ! When you first put on that 
pure, sweet chip-hat^ with its delicate wreath of blushing 
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white rose-buds — ^for, no^ I think of it, they are exactly 
the colour of your blush at this moment— did you not cast 
another, and still another, look at your mirror ? 

Alice {interrupting). Stay, Irene; that is vanity. 

Irene. Granted ; that is woman's ambition. 

Alice. What a confession 1 

Irene. Confess yourself, now — have you not thus surveyed 
your pretty self, from the topmost plume to the delicate 
heel of your shoe, and, finding all as beautiful as though 
you had been fitted out by Cinderella's grandmother, have 
you not gone forth exulting — to conquest ! And when you 
saw all eyes upon you, and drank in admiration f^-om every 
one, then you were triumphantly joyful. 

Alice (sighing). Such things have been, but even then 
I felt that I was made for better things. There was a far- 
reaching hope of happiness, still unsatisfied. When ad- 
miration was new to me, I was intoxicated, bewildered by 
it ; but it was not long before I could read envy in many 
an eye, and the whispers of malice and uncharitableness 
reached my ears. ' 

Irene. .That, of course, enhanced your enjoyment. I love 
to be envied, and it raises my pride to be hated. 

Alice. It gives me no pleasure to be the cause of misery 
to others. My health, too, suffered in consequence of late 
hours and constant excitement. Satiety, ennui, and disgust, 
have since haunted my footsteps. 

Irene. A goodly triol But you have named the true 
cause of all — ^ill health. 

Alice. Tou mistake; those artificial pleasures, those 
&ctitious enjoyments, were not suited to my nature ; they 
palled upon the lip. Here, in this sweet spot, my soul 
expands ; I am like an uncaged bird, soaring free into a 
pure, unclouded sky. Those powers that were given me 
for nobler purposes, but which were stifled during my 
outterfly career, now make themselves known; I am not 
aU of ** earth, earthy." 

Irene was silent for one brief moment, and then resumed, 
in the same light strain : Tou have not allowed me to tell 
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you how my taste for the sublime is g^tified in glorioos 
Piccadilly by the boundary line, the magnificently ridiculous ; 
nor how the compliments of the beaux display their elo- 
quence, and how my wit is called into exercise to parry 
them, and how — 

Alice, Spare me, Irene; your mirth does not harmonize 
with the calm serenity of this beautiful evening. 

Irene, I fear we have already strolled here too long; it 
is getting late, and somebody says — 

** The dewB of the erening moBt careftilly shun ; 
Tliey're the teaiB at the aky for the lo« of the son.** 

So sayings they hurried across the public square to the 
hotel, their temporary homo. 



As they were ascending the steps of the hotel, they 
encountered a party of gay ladies, dressed in the extreme 
of fashion, talking and laughing loudly ; and all appeared 
in high glee, perfectly regardless of the attention they 
attracted. 

Alice gave her friend a meaning smile, as she said — *' Do 
you recognise them, Irene!*' 

''No indeed !" said Irene, hastening into the parlour with 
Alice, and shutting the door quickly, to avoid them. It 
was useless; the party followed them, and they recognised, 
among them two casual acquaintances, recently released 
from a lady's seminary, where they appeared to have 
acquired the accomplishments, but without the modest 
graces which form not the least essential part^ of a young 
lady's education. 

''Have you been taking a walk!" said one, addressing 
Irene. 

** Yes," she replied, rising with dignity ; ** and I must now 
hasten to occupy the time still left me." So saying, she 
walked out of the room, followed by Alice. 

The windows of their sleeping apartment overlooked the 
beautiful Qreen Park. The moon, now rising, shed her 
magic light over the scene, throwing the long shadows of 
the trees far across the open space, and silvering the tall 
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'spires land towers. Irene sat gazing, wrapt in thought. 
Alice, too, was disposed to contemplation. A fiill hour 
passed in silence. It was broken by Irene: ''Those pro- 
voking hoydens ! they have put me out of conceit of myself. 
I will not acknowledge myself to belong to such a class ; 
yet how, after all, do we differ! Our pursuits and enjoy- 
ments are much the same." 

Alice. Exactly the same, excepting that superior wealth 
and education have given more refinement to our circle. 

Irene. I cannot imagine any happiness but such as wealth 
confers, or rather procures; yet I do despise the ''rich 
vulgar." So it is not riches for their own sake that I hold 
in such estimation ; yet I could not be poor — the thought 
18 agony. 

Alice. Tou do not know your own resources. With such 
a mind as yours, talents so superior, you might find content- 
ment without wealth. 

Irene. Never I You do not know my pride. I would not 
step down one round upon the ladder of society, to save 
that right hand from amputation. 

Again the young friends were walking, arm in arm, 
through their favourite walk. The light foliage had deep- 
ened to the richest verdure of summer, and the high g^rass 
bent to every breeze. But is that the dazzling Irene? 
What a change I Gloom sits heavily upon her brow; her 
proud^ elastic step is gone. And has the dreaded evil comet 
Has penury marked that bright being for his own ! Her 
father has shared the fate of thousands, and is penniless. 
Her high hopes of happiness were "visions loved and lost." 

Alice, the kind, the gentle Alice, is also changed. The 
roses of health bloom upon her cheek ; serene cheerfulness 
lights her blue eye \ but it turns with soothing sympathy 
to her friend, as she says : — There is no reason for this des- 
pondency; you have the means of independence, Irene; 
you are a fine performer on the harp, and on the piano ; 
you can teach music. 

Irene. How calmly you speak of it, Alioe! I teach 
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mnsic I I should be bored to death with teaching. I should 
be so mortified, too, to meet any of my former friends. 

Alice, Do you think it would lessen you in my estima- 
tion? 

Irene. Perhaps not, you are so wondrously philosophical. 

Alice* It would not lessen you in the opinion of any one 
who is governed by right feelings or right principles. 

Irene. Do not speak of it, Alice ; your intentions may be 
good, but you do not understand my character. 

Alice was hurt, but she did not reply. Her own heart 
acquitted her : she sought her friend's best interest. After 
a few moments' silence she said : — Irene, it would give me 
g^at pleasure to have you make your home with me ; but 
as my father has listened to my entreaty, and purchased a 
country-house, where we shall be very retired, on account 
of his delicate health, I feared it might not be agreeable. 

Thank you ; I am not quite destitute of a home, haughtily 
replied Irene. If my father has been obliged to give up 
his house in Park Lane, he will probably still take one in 
some genteel street. I do not think, however, I shall re- 
main with him the next winter ; it will be so intolerably 

dull. I can stay with my aunt Y > or uncle T ; 

they both live splendidly. 

Alice, And who will comfort and cheer your father! 

Irene. O, my sister Mary, you know, is not yet out, and 
will not be these two years ; she is with him, and will not 
mind our mortifying downfall as I do. 

Alice. But, dear Irene, think how much she needs an 
elder sister's society and advice. Deprived, as we both arc, 
of our sainted mothers, we ought to endeavour to make up 
the loss, as far as possible, to our younger sisters. 

Irene. I tell you* plainly, Alice, I have none of your 
philosophy ; my heart is set upon another dashing season 
in town, and my pride is up, to carry it through with as 
much edat as we did the last. I shall show those who are 
rejoicing in our misfortunes, that I carry my head as high 
as ever. 

Alice saw that it was useless to reason with her friend ; sh^ 
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sighed to think of the misery such false views must produce, 
and changing the subject, she remarked: — Are not these 
trees still more beautiful every day? 

Irene. No; they are hateful, abominable ; the caterpillars 
come streaming from every leaf and branchy and give one 
the horrors. 

^ Who can minister to a mind diseased t*' thought 
Alice, and continued the remainder of the walk silent 
and thoughtful. 

** This ia the state of man; a passing shadow 
Throws down the baseless fiibric of his Joy.*- 

Irene, although endowed munificently with nature's gifts, 
felt the loss of wealth as the g^atest earthly evil. She 
would not employ her musical talents, as had been suggested 
by Alice, as the means of honourable independence, but 

accepted an invitation from her aunt T to pass the 

winter in her gay and fashionable mansion. 

Meantime her father had removed to a small, but neat 
and comfortable house, in a genteel street, as Irene was 
delighted to hear, for otherwise her step would seldom have 
passed the threshold. Happy for him that he had another 
daughter 1 She, though rejoicing in the gay spring-time of 
life, was sobered by sorrow, and taught wisdom by early 
misfortune. A blessed thing was it for him that he had a 
Karyl 

Hard, indeed, was the struggle for the proud Irene to 
'^ hold up her head as high as ever." Many there were, who 
slighted, who ridiculed, who slandered her. Many, who 
had courted her society when the mistress of the elegant 
mansion in Park Lane, now passed her with a supercilious 
nod, for she had not borne the honours of her former station 
meekly. Still she fluttered among the gay throng, and, with 
a desperate effort, seemed the very spirit of joy. 

During the latter part of this anxious wiuter, a former 
suitor, whom, in the meridian of her glory, she had scorn* 
fuUy rejected, again paid his addresses. She accepted, 
although she detested him. He had one sole recommenda* 
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tion — he was rich. It needs no prophet to foretell that hers 
will be a life of splendid misery. 

How acceptable are the kind attentions of a daughter in 
the chamber of sickness ! Who can administer the healing 
draught, move about with soft and silent tread, and lay 
"the cool hand upon an aching brow," with more tender- 
ness than a devoted daughter! 

And should age be creeping on with stealthy pace, be it 
your blessed privilege, my young friend, to make it '' a 
green old age,'* by your deeds of love and your excellence 
of character. Then, from your venerated father's lips shall 
escape the heartfelt testimony : ** Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all." 

In some communications from Egypt, dated at Cairo, 
it is most interesting and encouraging to find, that after 
so many centuries of midnight darkness, the light of 
knowledge is at last dawning there upon woman's mind. 
Mehemet AH, whose strong mind overcame so many pre- 
judices, at length determined, among his many improve- 
ments, to introduce the European system of education into 
his own family of daughters. One of his, principal officers, 
Hekekyan EfFendi, said to the English lady, who was 
requested there to assume the charge of an instructress : 
" This is only the beginning of female education in Egypt, 
for the Pacha has much larger views ; but he wishes first to 
try the experiment on his own family. Much depends upon 
the approbation of his eldest daughter, whether instruction 
shall spread through the country ; only gain her favour and 
regard, and you will carry every point to your utmost 
wishes." This is saying much for a daughter's influence. 
In a letter addressed to the English lady on the same sub- 
ject, Hekekyan Efi^endi writes : — 

" Previous to the Viceroy's departure for the Said, I was 
directed to inform you that his Highness had examined the 
specimens of rieedlework and the drawings which you had 
the kindness to send; and that his Serene Highness had 
expressed his desire that you should visit his daughter^ 
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.Kazlv Haniim, two or three times a week, at Castle Gni- 
barra, and that you should give her your advice as to the 
best course to be pursued in commencing the education of 
his children. 

** I congratulate you on this opportunity offered you to 
extend the blessings of instruction to the highest families of 
this benighted country. It is impossible to foresee the vast 
results which must proceed from the introduction of civi- 
lization in the family of the prince. Nazly Hanum herself 
pays great filial deference to her illustrious father's will in 
all things ; and it is difficult to imagine that any obstacles 
should arise on her part, unless they should be deter- 
mined by any, the slightest, impolitic conduct on the part 
of the teachers themselves. 

** In seconding my illustrious prince and benefactor in his 
work of civilizing Egypt, I have been led to reflection by 
the nature of my duties, and have as yet been able to trace 
our debasement to no other cause than that of the want of 
an efficient moral and useful education in our females. I 
believe that, in elevating the soul by initiating it in the 
mysteries and beauties of nature, through the means of 
geography, astronomy, botany, geology, natural history, &c. 
— ^in proportion as we better comprehend the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of the great First Cause — so are we 
enabled of ourselves to detect our own errors, and feel a 
secret invitation in our own bosoms to abandon them. In 
instructing the mind and the body in those innocent, use- 
ful, and varied occupations, which are the peculiar enjoy- 
ment of females, we enable them to escape those dangers 
and misfortunes which are induced by the disorders of 
ignorance and idleness. Habits of industry, cleanliness, 
order, and economy, by increasing domestic happiness, will 
not only tend to make us better beings, but will also secure 
to our children that maternal education, which is, perhaps, 
the most important provision which can be made for after 
life in this narrow world, and without which no succeeding 
efforts to obliterate the evil impressions received in early 
youth can be effectual." 
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This is surely remarkable, coming from a land where the 
Mahomedan creed, that women have no souls, has so long 
prevailed. Miss HoUiday, the English, lady to whom the 
above letter was addressed, writes, that she hopes to enter 
on the work as soon as she has con^>leted some necessary 
preparations. She says : *' I will then pursue every measure^ 
just so far as prudence and duty seem to dictate ; holding 
myself at liberty ,to turn back, whenever I find it involve 
anything contrary to Christian principle." 

The proceedings thus begun still progress. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the amount of good that may be done 
through such influence as that of Miss Holliday and Nazly 
Hanum. 

Imagination portrays the delight these young Egyptians 
will feel, when the long-hidden mysteries of literature and 
science shall be revealed to their wondering minds. And 
in ages hence, perhaps, Mehemet Ali's eldest daughter will 
be loved and honoured as the noble benefactress of Egypt, 
the day-star that first cheered her country on its way to 
civilization, and would that we might add, Christianity. 

Influence, like charity, begins at home, and like it, too, 
is in its nature diffusive. The sequestered mountain-lake 
sends from its embowered solitude perennial streams, to 
gladden many a fair and fruitful field. 

It may be thought an unpardonable omission, if the 
daughtei's duty to her mother should be passed over with- 
out a word. And yet, my dear friends, I feel disposed to 
commend it to your own hearts and consciences, and there 
leave it. If generous impulses do not produce tenderness 
and obedience, kindly aid and consideration, and entire con- 
fidence, advice is powerless. If filial affection gush not 
spontaneously from an overflowing heart, what magician's 
rod can call it forth! In early Bome there was no law 
against parricide, because it was deemed impossible. It 
seems equally impossible that a daughter should be wanting 
in affection and duty to her mother. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 
A sister's influence. 

CLASA WILTON. 

Jant. An oisten are not to the soul entwined 
With eqoal hands; thine has not watched for thee, 
Wept for thee, cheered thee, shared thy weal and woe. 
As I have done for him. 

Dt Montifort, Ahl has she not? 
The snin of all thy kindly deeds 
Were bat as chair poised against massy gold, 
ComiHured to that which I do owe her love. 

Muss Baillik. 

** I WILL be a- Qennan in literature, an Italian in viriu^ a 
Frenchman in gourmandisef an Englishman in politics^ and 
and a Spaniard in love. My role has been well studied, and 
it will show a pitiful want of spirit if it be not well played.*' 
So said QeoTge Wilton, a young American traveller, as the 
vessel which bore him to his native land neared the shore. 
He had left home to travel in Europe, and to study a profes- 
sion, when he had just attained his one-and-twentieth year, 
and had passed nearly four years abroad. 

''New York is a fine city — a glorious city; I am not 
ashamed of her; she bears comparison with. any. of the 
boasted cities of the Old World," said Qeorge, as her hun- 
dred spires, fai^reaching streets, forest of roasts, and busy- 
plying steamboats scattered over her beautiful harbour, all 
bathed in bright sunlight, glittered before his ardent gaze. 

Among the many who crowded to meet long-absent and 
loved ones, and welcome the wanderers home, Wilton re- 
cognised not one well-known face ; yet all looked fieimiliar, 
for they were his own countrymen, speaking his own lan- 
guage, which, spite of his affectation and foreign prejudices, 
sounded like music to his ears. 

** I am too completely a cosmopolite," thought he, " to 
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be troubled at not meeting with friends, and too long an 
isolated being to care much for kindred ; but home I must 
go, to see the old people and their hopeful progeny.** 

He ordered his valet — for he sported such an appendage 
— to collect his luggage, consisting of trunks, portmanteaus, 
boxes, dressing-cases, hampers, and baskets, which spoke, 
as plainly as luggage could, of the virtu, literature, and 
gourmandise of which he boasted. 

^ And this hotel I am not ashamed of," thought Wilton, 
as he drove up to the Astor House. ''Few hotels in Europe 
are superior to this immense structure.*' 

A formidable array of sauces and wines about his place 
at table established his reputation, with men of sense, as an 
im-naturalized and spoiled American, and with the young 
and silly of both sexes, as an elegant travelled gentleman. 
Unfortunately, the exhibition of such elegance or folly has 
become too common to attract much attention. Wilton 
found himself equalled by many at table in the variety of 
his wines and liqueurs. Hock, sauteme, lachrymsB Christ!, 
champagne, ftc, &c., gratified the pride more than the taste 
of extravagant youn^ men. Abroad, the expense of wine 
was comparatively trifling ; here it was enormous. Wine- 
drinking, though too frequently a vice, is often a mere 
matter of display. A journeyman tailor calls for his cham- 
pagne, that he may appear like a gentleman^ The parvenu 
exquisite, too, in the superlative fineness of his broadcloth, 
the variety of his trinkets, chains, rings upon his fingers 
and thumbs, and even in the delicacy of his perfumery, 
rivals any petit-maitre. Poor Wilton's hopes of distinction 
from these sources were entirely frustrated. The conver- 
sation at table was also Parisian in the extreme. The 
reigning stars at the opera and theatre, and their crack per- 
formances, the races, with the pedigree of racers, gastrono- 
mic discussions upon ragoHts and pdtis, and other still more 
questionable subjects, convinced Wilton that his own 
country had made rapid progress, during four years, in 
European luxuries and follies. The older men raved of 
politics^ and day after day condemned their ** favourite 
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avBrsions." Brokers talked of the rise and fall of stock, as 
learnedly and as eagerly as upon '"Change** in London. 
In short, Wilton, in spite of all the efforts of Monsieur 
Toupet, his valet^ and his own exquisite nonchalance, found 
himself but little noticed. Displeased with an exhibition 
where he could not be the *' observed of all observers," he 
resorted to the yet untried field of Qerman literature, but 
with equally poor success. But one resource was left — 
virtu. 

His raptures upon foreign chef-cTosuvres were met by a 
cool assertion, that the Academy of the Arts of Design 
could show as fine an exhibition as any in the world. When 
he spoke with enthusiasm pf the old masters, he was told 
that was merely a prejudice ; and one gentleman who had 
seen them, said they were nothing but dark shadows, *' all 
covered with smoke, and were not half so neat and gay as 
our pictures." Of statues, ^ we had casts of all of them, 
which were just as good as the originals." Wilton took 
refuge in contemptuous silence. 

Another week, and Wilton was near the home of his 
childhood. Why should he have wandered from it so far 
and so long! It was a beautiful, picturesque village in the 
western part of the state of New York. The lovely lake 
glowed like burnished silver beneath the sky of sunset. It 
was a calm and tranquil hour. Those thousand associations 
linked with, his boyhood came thronging around the tra- 
veUer, and that half painful, half pleasurable emotion which 
a return after long absence produces, overpowered him. A 
gush of genuine natural feeling warmed his heart, and 
glowed upon his countenance. A tear even started to his 
eye, but he brushed it hastily away, saying contemptuously 
—"Am I still a boy?" 

Four years had produced only that change in the fBimily 
of Wilton which years always produce. Time had dealt 
kindly with the hearty, good-natured father; no wrinkles 
yet furrowed his smooth brow; a few gray hairs alone 
silvered his side-locks. Mrs. Wilton, too, was but little 
ehanged. William, the brother of Geoi^ge, from a stripling 
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of setronteen, seemed a young giant, looking down upon his 
delicate elder brother. The grasp of his strong hand, and 
his loud "How are you, Geoi^!" quite unsettled the 
nerves of the elegant exqiusite. Striking, too, was the 
change in his three sisters, children when he left them, now 
all young ladies. 

** What are you going to do with these great staring girls, 
father!'' was George's first salutation. 

<<Do with theml" exclaimed the proud father; ''keep 
them at home as long as I can ; they are the prettiest and 
best educated girls in the country. Don't be bashful, girls, 
before your brother Geoi^e; if he has seen foreign countries, 
ho has not seen any better than his own — ^nor any better 
folks either." George acknowledged to himself that they 
were fine girls, but doubted much if he should find them 
well educated. 

Uncommon preparations had been made for the reception 
of the travelled brother. The tea-table vas spread with a 
variety of cake and sweetmeats, cold ham, smoked beef, 
cheese, biscuit, &c., &c. 

The patience of the whole family was tested while George 
made his elaborate toilet. Mr. Wilton paced the hall, 
drawing out his watch every five minutes. ''We have 
waited tea two hours before he came, and one hour since,'* 
said he. " Spoilt entirely, spoilt entirely 1" 

" What is spoilt, papa!" said Julia, the eldest daughter ; 
".the tea! I can make it fresh at table." 

" No," replied Mr. Wilton half sorrowfully, " not the tea ; 
your brother is spoilt ; you can't make him fresh again." 

" O, he is not at all injured by travelling," replied Julia ; 
" he is a superb man, a perfect gentleman." She had been 

educated at the fashionable institution of Mrs. Z , an'd 

was considered the belle of the family. 

"What do you think, Clara!" continued Mr. Wilton, 
turning to his second daughter; "shall we ever take 
any more comfort in your brother I Is he not quite a 
foreigner!" 

" He is vexy much changed, undoubtedly," replied Clara; 
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^but that you expect of course, papa; we have yet seen 
him but a moment.*' 

** I think he is changed altogether for the worse, for I am 
afraid to speak to him," said Mary, the youngest sister, a 
black-eyed romp of sixteen. ** What do you think of him, 
BUI!" . 

'^ I caught his lily-white hand, and gave it such a grip he 
won't get over it very soon," replied William ; " and as for 
his Mounseer, I had a great notion to give him a hoist into 
the yard, when he came parley-vooing to me about some 
* vam vater for Monseer Vilton.' " 

" My children," said the kind-hearted mother, ** how can 
you be finding fault already with your long-absent brother ; 
he is the finest-looking man I have seen for many a day." 

Just then Qeorge made his appearance. 

" Come to tea," said Mr. Wilton ; " we have waited long 
enough in all conscience." 

**So you take tea yet, mother!" said George, gallantly 
offering his aim. 

'' Take tea ! to be sure we do ; how could we get along 
without it!" 

" Why, in Europe we dine about this hour, and tea, as 
a meal, is quite unknown. Bah!" exclaimed George, as 
he reached the bountiful tea-table ; ^ what a profusion of 
Yankee sweets ! cold ham and raw beef too ! — barbarous ! " 

** Barbarous indeed," lisped Julia ; " we never had any- 
thing but a bit of dry toast or sponge cake at tea in New 
York, and it looked so odd to me when I first came home." 

**Come, sit down. Bill," said Mr. Wilton, "we can do 
full justice to cold ham or beef after waiting three hours 
beyond our usual time." 

" That we can, for I am half starved," said Bill, driving 
his fork into the ham, and cutting off a goodly slice ; *' I 
don't see what difference it makes whether we call it tea 
or dinner, it is all the same thing : we eat when we are 
hungry, and drink when we are thirsty." 

Clara poured tea, and presided at table with ease and 
dignity. George balanced his tea-spoon upon his cup 
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awhile, and then called his valet to bring some claret, and 
he would ''just taste a bit of cheese. He did not know, 
however, that he could venture, as it was neither Stilton 
nor Parmesan.'* Clara saw an angry frown upon her father's 
face, and changed the subject hy asking George if New 
York had not improved during his absence. 

'^ Very much ; I am not at all ashamed of our city ; she 
looks proudly as you approach her, and very well sustains 
a nearer view ; but the people — the people ** 

^Take another cup of tea^ George," interrupted Clara, 
fearing again to see the unwonted visitant upon her father's 
pleasant face. 

George now remained silent, attentively studying the 
countenance of his sister Clara. *' Hazel eyes, no ; deep, 
dark gray; the finest eyea without exception that I ever 
saw; but so hidden beneath those long lashes and over- 
hanging brow, that half their power lies waiting to be called 
forth. Beautiful, brilliant complexion, English entirely; a 
most feminine mouth, and a very tolerable straight noee, 
not handsome, after all; don't like the expression, don't 
understand it." Thus thought George, as he scrutinized his 
sister's face with the most complete nonchalance. During 
this time silence had been maintained ; it was broken by 
Mr. Wilton. 

''Clara, what is the matter, child! are you ill! You 
have much more colour than usual." 

" I am perfectly well, thank you." 

" Where are your spirits, then!" 

^ Somewhat like the spirits of Glendower : they will not 
always come, even when you do call them. When a long- 
expected pleasure arrives at last, I am apt to be a little 
sad; I cannot tell why. Have you not felt so, papa!" 
. "Yes, often and often, dear child; but I never quite 
understood the philosophy of it. I thought you would have a 
thousand questions to ask your brother when he came home." 

" I shall, when we are better acquainted." 

" Acquainted ! " said Mr. Wilton ; " that sounds strangely 
between brother and sister." 
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** Excuse me, father/' said Clara, slightly blushing ; ^ my 
brother does not know me at all; and why should he! 
Eight years have elapsed since we have lived together, 
excepting during his short vacations while at college. Our 
characters must have changed as much as our persons 
during that time." 

** Very true," said George ; ** I only remember you as a 
curly-headed, blue-eyed, laughing girl, whom I used to call 
my bacchante, and crown with vine-leaves to make the 
resemblance complete." 

" Or pin paper wings on my shoulders, to make me look 
like a fairy, sylph, or something else," said Clara, her 
countenance brightening at the recollection of her merry 
childhood. 

** Blue eyes ! " said Mrs. Wilton ; <* Clara never had blue 
eyes ; they were always a sort of gray." 

** IPimporte" said George ; *^ I always thought they were 
blue ; I should not have known Clara at all, she has become 
so staid, so dignified. What do you think of me, sis I" con- 
tinued he, playfully. 

** I have not made up my mind what to think of you yet, 
brother." 

** Will your high mightiness be pleased, when you have 
fully perused me, to inform me of the important decision \ " 
said George, changing his tone to one intended to be very 
sarcastic. 

The large orbs of Clara were quickly suffused with tears ; 
she fixed them seriously upon George, and replied, *^ The 
opinion of a simple country girl like myself can be of little 
consequence to an accomplished /orei^ner." 

** I don't know what to make of her; was she ever from 
home!" whispered he to Julia. 

^ From home I she was two years with me at Mrs. Z 's." 

** Possible ! then I am more puzzled than ever." 

They then rose from the table. Mr. Wilton said he and 
William had some business to transact^ and George might 
go and entertain his mother and sisters in the drawing-room. 
When there, George drew his mother some distance from Ir 
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Bisters, and began questioning her in a low voice. ** Mother, 
do you not think your son has improved by travelling ! " 

" Very much indeed, with the exception of those mon- 
strous whiskers ; they really disfigure you." 

'* O, they are all the fashion, and quite indispensable in 
Europe. Tou really have got three nice girls ; rough and 
unpolished, but brilliant gems. Julia, with her city airs and 
graces, I perfectly understand ; she is beautiful. Mary, the 
laughing hoyden, wild as a young squaw ; she is a splendid 
creature : but I do not know what to make of Clara.*' 

*• Clara !" said Mrs. Wilton, her eyes brightening. "You do 
not understand Clara ! why, she is the pride of your father." 

** That may be, but'what are her pretensions!" 

*' Pretensions I she is the most unpretending girl in the 
world ; the very servants idolize her." 

^* That may all be true, yet it gives me no insight to her 
character." ' 

* I trust to her for everything. You know I have 
delicate health ; Julia is fond of music and drawing, and 
cannot bear to do anything in the kitchen ; she has no taste 
for household matters, and Mary is too young; so the 
burden comes upon Clara." 

" Then she is one of your bustling notables, I suppose ; a 
mere household drudge." 

** You will find her out in time," said Mrs. Wilton, smiling 
significantly. 

" As for Bill, he is a rough, coarse fellow : one needs a 
vocabulary for his talk ; it is utterly unintelligible." 

'* He is an active fellow. He loves horses rather too well;, 
and has been a little wild ; but lately he has been devot- 
ing himself to business, and is getting to be very rich." 

*^ The fiouring business goes on yet, I suppose t I hoped 
father had retired from it before this time." 

** O, your father has not confined himself to that alone 
in these stirring times. He has been speculating in almost 
everything." 

*' Then I hope he is rich enough to leave off making 
money, and enjoy it like a gentleman." 
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They were interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Wilton 
and his second son. " William has to start for the West 
on business of importance to-morrow morning, bright and 
early; and as I suppose you don't rise before the sun, 
George, you will not see him again soon." 

** I was just thinking about retiring," said George, ** for I 
am intolerably fatigued ; I must summon Toupet ; where 
is the bell?" said he, looking round the room for a bell- 
cord. 

" We don't use them ; servants won't come for bell-ringing 
here ; they are too independent," said Bill. *' Tour Johnny 
Crapeau ought to be tied to a bell-rope, or have one round 
his neck, for making a white slave of himself; a fellow, too, 
dressed in broadcloth and satin. George, how can you have 
such a man-doll about you f ' 

** Good night," said George, bowing around. ** Bon soir, 
mea belles scBura" 

Only one week had passed away ; George had seen all the 
natives, as he called the villagers, and excited their wonder 
or scorn, and was d3ring of ennui. He must be off to Saratoga. 
The country was too intolerably stupid. 

"Well, George," said Mr. Wilton, "what have you been 
about in Europe! I have not questioned you much yet. 
Have you got your M.D. f 

** No M J>. for me. I hate the whole study and practice 
of medicine." 

•* Why, you went to Paris to walk the hospitals." 

" I did, and walked through them and out of them for 
ever. I found I had too delicate nerves for a physician." 

" Then what in the name of common sense have you been 
studying these four years, spending my thousands abroad !" 

" Tableaux, statues, gems, coins, architecture, antiquities, 
la belle science de la cuisine, &c., &;c." 

" Enough, enough I by which of these are you going to 
earn your living ?" 

« By the last, I suspect ; but that is such ahomely question." 

" It's a home question, and one that must be answered, 
sir. Here, Bill has been staying with us ever smce you left, 
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with no advantages but common-school learning ; but he is 
a keen one, a real man of business ; he is worth a round 
hundred thousand himself." 

** I am glad he has been so successful ; you will have the 
goodness, sir, to allow me to take time for consideration ; 
and as this is the season of travelling, I should like to take 
Julia to Saratoga. She is too pretty to be cooped up for 
ever in this mean little village." 

<< The village is good enough — the prettiest village in the 
country everybody says." 

"O, certainly, the scenery is very beautiful; but you 
know, father, Julia never can make her market here ; there 
is nobody good enough for her. All the world goes to 
Saratoga at this season." 

"The more fools they, to leave their own comfortable 
homes to be shut up there in rooms ten feet by six, when 
the weather's melting hot. Besides, I do not want to send 
my girls like hogs to market." 

" An unseemly comparison, father ; they are beautiful 
girls, and I should not be at all ashamed of Julia, at Sara- 
toga or anywhere else." 

" Of Julia 1 why not Clara too ; you are not ashamed of 
her, are you V* 

" Not exactly ; but she is quite eccentric, has some very 
common, plain notions, and is rather country-bred. You 
must excuse me, father ; most American women are rather 
deficient in manners." 

" The American women are the most virtuous women in 
the world, whatever their manners may be; and as for 
Clara's not being fit to go to Saratoga, she is fit to go there, 
or to Washington, if she is not fit for the court of the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, which I hope and trust she never 
will be. If she wants to go to Saratoga, she may go." So 
saying, he went to seek his favourite daughter. 

G«orge cared little how his point was gained, if he only 
succeeded. The thought, however, crossed his mind, ''I 
should be ashamed of Clara's downright honesty among 
fashionable people.' 



» 
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Mr. Wilton soon returned to say that Julia wished very 
much to go to the Springs, and Clara would like it, if it 
were perfectly agreeable to him, and her dear mother could 
spare her. " Dear child," continued Mr. Wilton, brushing 
a tear from his eye, " we do not know how to spare her a 
single week; but we will not be selfish: she needs some 
recreation. Tou may go, George, but keep a careful eye 
over your pretty sisters there. It is the haunt of fortune- 
hunters." 

George was not very much pleased to owe his father's 
consent to one whom he styled ''a pert little miss, who 
had unaccountably gained the ascendency over her doting 
father." 

Everything was soon put into a regular train of prepara- 
tion. George superintended all things — giving directions 
to the mantua-maker about sleeves, boddice-waists, and 
frills ; very much to the amusement and annoyance of the 
village artiste. 

Two hundred miles are nothing at all in these railroad 
times. "Everything in this country," says the American 
authoress of this narrative, ^ drives too fast. An impetus 
has been given that has sent us fifty years too far ahead." 
But to our story. 

** This is a brilliant assemblage," said George, as he pro- 
menaded the ball-room of the— at Saratoga, with Julia 
and Clara ; '* I am not ashamed of it." 

" You often make use of that expression, George. Why 
should you be ashamed of your country or your country- 
men !" asked Clara. 

** I shall be ashamed of one of my countrywomen, if she 
chooses this time and place for a sermon." 

They were interrupted by the approach of the Hon. 
Mr. G^ , a United States Senator, who had become ac- 
quainted with both the girls, when on a tour to the West 
the preceding summer. Julia introduced him to her 
brother. 

** Allow me to rob you of one of these ladies," said the 
honourable gentleman, o£Pering his arm to Clara. She 
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modestly accepted it, and thus they promenaded the room 
until the dancing commenced. 

The beautiful sisters attracted much attention. Julia was 
pronounced, by connoisseurs, a belle, the leading star of the 
season. Clara, from her animated conversation with the 
senator, and her decidedly intellectual physiognomy, was 

declared a blue. With a sensible man like Mr. G y she 

was perfectly at ease. His conversation interested and 
amused her, and her own became animated and brilliant. 
Her countenance was as variable as her feelings, and ever a 
true index to them, the vivacity and spirit which now illu- 
miuated it, gave a new brilliancy to her eyes, and a finer 
glow to her complexion. 

^ That is the finest face that I ever saw," said an elderly 
gentleman to his friend ; '^ who can it be ?" 

** You observe Mr. Q is the gentleman in attendance." 

^ ** I did not observe it before. I must seek an introduction/' 
said the first speaker, who was one distinguished among his 
countrymen. 

Although Julia's beauty had at first attracted universal 
admiration, at the end of a week Clara was the centre of 
attraction. Qeorge was surprised to hear her now talking 
French with a foreign minister, perfectly self-possessed; 
then conversing, with the same simplicity and ease as she 
would have done with her father, with the gallant senator. 
" I might well say I did not know that girl," thought he. 
In spite of all his efforts to be distinguS — his wines, gastro- 
nomic science, &c., &c., with the e€Bcient aid of Monsieur 
Toupet at the toilet; poor George was obliged to owe his 
distinction and the attention he received to the beauty of 
one sister, and the talents and charming manners of the 
other. He had to submit to being constantly named as 
" the brother of the Misses Wilton." He was acting a part 
that sat ungracefully upon him, and made pretensions which 
everybody's pride resisted. Clara^ on the contrary, was in- 
dependent and original, without being conscious that she 
was so. She pleased, because she made the grave and the 
gay, the young and old, pleased with then^elves. Her 
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object was not to attract attention, nor to compel admira- 
tion, but the same that it had been habitually at home — to 
make every one happy. Of course, those who approached 
her put on their holiday faces, and appeared to the best 
advantage. There was a trutlifalness in her very nature 
that won confidence. She gave her opinions, when they 
were asked, with unshrinking moral courage, but obtruded 
them upon no one, and was ever the gentle but firm advo- 
cate of virtue and right principles. Vice stood abashed in 
her presence, and '* felt how awful goodness is, and truth 
how lovely." 

George paid but little attention to his sisters. They had 
found an excellent friend in an aunt of the Hon. Mr. 

G , an elderly and very intelligent lady from the South, 

who took a truly maternal interest in them. Mr. G 

himself was constantly of the party, and rode, talked, walked, 
just as it suited their pleasure. 

^ Girls,'' said George, one morning as they walked in the 
piazza of the hotel, '* I have spent my last penny — I am 
literally sans argent. This Saratoga is a horrid bore after 
all, where one spends money terribly. Tour purses, girls, 
if you have any to spare." The sisters handed them most 
readily ; they had been scarcely touched. 

^ Pay our bill," said the straightforward Clara, " and let 
us go home immediately, George, if you have enough." 

" O, cannot we stay a little longer, Clara?" said Julia, 
eagerly ; ** I do not wish to leave yet." 

"Stay I to be sure we can," replied George ; "and I have no 
idea of quitting yet. Tou must write home to the old gentle- 
man for more money, Clara ; you can get anything out of him." 

''What shall I tell him you have done with the ample 
fands with which he supplied you ?" 

"Nothing; the old man knows there are ten thousand 
ways of disposing of the needful." 

" I beg of you, George, to speak more respectfully of our 
kind father." 

" Spare your eloquence for the Hon. Mr. G " said 

Geoi^e, hastily quitting the room. 
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The next morniDg found Geoi^e Wilton extremely ill, 
threatened with fever. He insisted upon going home 
immediately. As Saratoga was no place for them under 
these circumstances, they immediately consented. '' But 
what shall we do !'* said Gborge ; " I spent all your money 
last night at the billiard table. I came home somewhat 
oblivious, I believe; for I have a faint recollection of 
scolding and kicking Toupet, and the rascal has decamped 
with my watch, brooches, rings, and even my snuff-box." 
The girls looked at each other in consternation. Just at 
that moment a knock was heard at the door of George's 
room, where they were holding this consultation ; a waiter 
handed a letter, saying it had been sent by express. It 
contained the melancholy intelligence that Mr. Wilton had 
been seized with a fit of apoplexy, and was in imminent 
danger. William had not yet returned. Mrs. Wilton and 
Mary begged the immediate presence of Geoi^e and his 
sisters. 

" What will our poor father do without his Clara !" 
exclaimed Julia, bursting into tears. 

** We must start for home to-day, live or die, Clara," 

said George, ''and you must go and consult Mr. G^ about 

the readiest means of conveyance." 

Poor Clara blushed, and for a moment hesitated. 

** It is no time for fastidiousness," said George. 

** It is no time for reproaches," thought Clara, and went to 
ask for an interview with Mr. G in the drawing-room. 

With modest embarrassment, she asked his advice and 
assistance, candidly stating all the difficulties in which 
they were involved. 

* My dear Miss Wilton," said Mr. G , " the pleasure I 

feel in being able to assist you in the slightest degree has 
one drawback; gratitude is not the only sentiment that I 
wish to inspire in your heart. I am grieved to place you 
under the least obligation to me for a moment." 

<* You need not regret it, since I am not unwilling to 
incur such obligation." 

'' There spoke my noble Clara I thank you a thousand 
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times. And will yon allow me to accompany you home ! 
My carriage will be easier for poor George than any other 
conveyance." 

Clara's heart throbbed, and she could only say, " O, sir, 
you are very kind." 

" I would, Clara, that any other time had offered, rather 
than this, to urge my hopes and wishes. It seems almost 
cruel to improve this occasion; but your frankness and 
independence are such, as to leave no doubt on my mind 
that you will act freely. Will you, at no distant day, give 
me a legal claim to be your protector : Tou have known 
for some time how entirely my happiness is in your keeping.** 

Clara replied, her eyes filling with tears : " We shall soon 
see my deai* fatherr. I must hasten to tell George and Julia 
of your arrangements for our return." 

George's illness increased every hour, until at length, 
when they reached home, he was in a violent fever, attended 
by most alarming symptoms. 

Although Mr. Wilton had apparently nearly recovered 
his bodily health, his mind was hopelessly impaired, and 
it was deemed imprudent to mention George's illness in his 
presence. He was delighted to see his darling Clara again, 
and wondered at her frequent absences, while she was in 
her brother's room, ministering to his comfort. He seemed, 
indeed, to have forgotten his son's return from Europe, for 
now he never spoke of him. 

Mr. Q left the village soon after seeing the family 

reunited. Although Mr. Wilton was in such a state as to 
be entirely oblivious to many things, his mind was not 

altogether deranged. To the proposal of Mr. G ^ he 

yielded a pleased consent, saying his beloved Clara would 
do honour to any station. It was affecting to hear him, at 
the same time, solemnly commit her to his care, as if she 
were still a little child, imploring him to be gentle and kind 
to the helpless lamb that he spared from his own bosom. 

George, whose constitution had been injured by excess 
in the luxuries of the table, continued alarmingly ill, and 
he was himself entirely hopeless of recovery. Julia had 
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been his favourite, but her inefficiency in a sick-room was 
painful to him and to herself. Clara, unable to be with him 
much during the day, watched by his bed-side night after 
night. She slept only at intervals during the day-time, in 
her father's easy-chair. He was perfectly contented so long 
as he could look at her lovely face, and seemed not to 
perceive that it was pale and anxious. 

'< Clara," said Qeorge, one night, as she sat by him, '' I 
have made a discovery." 

•« What is it, brother f ' 

^ I know your governing motives : those deeply-rooted 
religious principles, which I have never appreciated, and 
scarcely till now believed in their existence. It is your 
perfectly feminine character, harmonizing so beautifully 
with these strong principles, that excites my wonder. I see 
they are the moving power of the whole moral machine. 
I have sought only my own pleasure, lived to no good 
purpose, and look back upon a spent life of utter worth- 
lessness with remorse." 

" Say, rather, dear George, with repentance." 

^ Talk to me often, dear sister, on this subject," replied 
he ; '< I am but a heathen." 

" I can do better than talk to you, Qeorge ; I can send 
for our excellent friend. Dr. Molesworth." 

*^ No, no, Clara, I prefer listening to you; it is his busi- 
ness, his duty — " 

^ Stay, brother ; he understands better than I do these 
momentous truths." 

*' That may be ; but you feel their happy influence ; 
while the dew is still upon the flowers of life, you have 
thought deeply, and given the incense of obedience from 
a warm, pure heart." 

" You know not how sinful that heart is ; but since you 
are willing to listen to these sublime truths, I will read to 
you from a book that can give you instruction and con- 
Bolation." So saying, she took up her little Bible, which 
she had often used while her brother slept, and only waited 
for a suitable opportunity to read aloud. 
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•* What fihall I read to you, George f ' 

** The parable of the prodigal son, if you please." 

As she read with touching pathos this inimitable parable, 
George made no comment, but tears were upon his ema- 
ciated cheeks. Soon after, he said to her, ** I have been 
viewing the character and conduct of young men in the 
light of eternity. It will not even bear the light of common 
sense ; but in view of that account, which all must render at 
the judgment-seat of God, how does it appear } Fearfully 
wrong. If I could but live my life over, but that may not 
be ; and if I should be spared, could I persuade the infatuated 
beings who are chasing delusive bubbles, of their folly — of 
their crime 1 Clara, your sex have much to answer for. 
Tour influence is all-powerful with us ; why is it not more 
frequently exerted for our good !" 

** The influence is mutual ; the things which you admire, 
in general, are not such as exalt our character as rational 
and immortal beings — beauty, wealth, wit, fashion ; but as 
long as they are the main object sought by man, you must 
not wonder that we are eager for their possession." 

** Tet how many more of your sex are found on the side 
of religion, than of ours I What is it that so fatally blinds 
us I Alas ! that I should have discovered my folly too 
late I" 

'^ It is not too late," said Clara. 

^ Not too late perhaps for repentance," he replied, mourn- 
fully, *< but too late for renovation ; I cannot now lead a 
new life, for it is almost spent." 

**Not too late for regeneration," replied Clara; "for 
a new heart, God, through the influence of his Spirit, will 
give you, if you earnestly desire and ask for it through the 
merits and mediation of the great Physician of souls, who 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance." 

''My mind is all dark upon these subjects; they are 
mysterious, and I have called them a delusion." 

Clara was now summoned hastily out of the room. Her 
brother William had arrived; his schemes had proved 
visiouary. The two largest debtors of his father and 
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himself had failed, and involved them deeply. Various 
speculations had been engaged in with his father's capital ; 
even his mills and house had been mortgaged to furnish 
funds for these speculations. 

William had not been prepared for the trying circum- 
stances that awaited his arrival. A generous, merry-hearted 
fellow, tlioughtless and venturesome ; when the gales of 
summer floated the family bark, a pleasant companion, but 
totally unfit to take the helm during the wintry storm. He 
shrank dismayed from the responsibility that now devolved 
upon him. Clara encouraged him to have more confidence 
in himself. 

" Clara," he replied, " would that I had your strength 
of mind !" 

Clara replied, " Tou have not hitherto been called upon 
to exert your own ; you will find it sufficient if you have 
more reliance upon yourself. Tou must come to the task 
with courage and humility, for they are not incompatible. 
If my father should inquire of you about his afiairs, tell the 
truth ; it is the safest and the best course. If he should 
not, do not allude to business at all. Take courage, and all 
may yet be well." 

** Take courage," said "William ; ** yes, I will ; when I have 
such a sister, shall I shrink from my duty !" 

Clara was just leaving the room ; she turned back, and 
said solemnly, " You have a mother and three sisters, who 
must lean upon you; look to God for strength in this 
trying hour." 

Scarcely had the words passed her lips, when they were 
summoned to the bedside of their dying father. A second 
fit of apoplexy had seized him, and he was already speech- 
less ; a few moments, and all was over. 

Poor Qeorge rang the little bell by his bedside, again and 
again, unheeded. Alarmed at the long absence of Clara, he 
crept from his bed, and slowly made his way to his father^s 
room. With his ghastly countenance and emaciated figure, 
he looked like a spectre among the weeping family. He 
cast one look of agony at his departed father, and then 
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suffered himself to be led by his brother to his own apart- 
ment. ''How unkind I was to you, George, when last I 
saw^you," said William, with honest frankness; ''I hope 
you do not remember it now." 

** My dear brother, the unkindness, I fear, was on my part ; 
forgive me 1 " 

***** 

Weeks passed away, and George Wilton, after a severe 
struggle for life, was decidedly convalescent. Still he 
needed much attention. William was ever at hand to aid 
him ; and Clara^ though now obliged to devote much time 
to her woe-stricken mother, was still ''his ministering 
angel." 

** How could I have been so blind as not to perceive that 
admirable girl's worth, when I first returned from Europe!" 
exclaimed George, one day, as she left his room. 

** Because," replied William, " you were then a foreigner, 
and she is a true American girl." 

** She is more ; a true Christian, unostentatious, not given 
to speak, but to act^ charitable, cheerful. I am amused 
sometimes, however, by her strong attachment to our 
church ; for so I trust I may term it^ unworthy member as 
I am." 

■^ I do not think she is illiberal or bigoted." 

" By no means, or she would never have exercised such a 
blessed influence over my mind. I came home a swaggering 
fool ; ashamed of my country, and, may God forgive me I of 
my relatiqps too ! If my life should be spared, I hope I 
shall redeem my character, that they may never again 
have occasion to be ashamed of me." 

"Tou are too severe upon yourself, brother; only a 
little inflated you were ; a few severe puffs, and you are 
quite natural again. If you owe much to Clara, I am 
equally her debtor. When you are stronger, I will tell 
you all about it." 

Afler the expiration of many months, when health and 
some degree of cheerfulness were restored to the Wilton 
family, and their affairs had all been settled, so that every 
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creditor was satisfied, George resumed the study of his pro- 
fession. There was still a sufficient sum remaining to pur- 
chase a. good farm. William became a thorough, perse- 
vering: agriculturist, making his house a pleasant home for 
his mother and younger sister. 

It was not until all the duties which Clara owed to her 
family, in their bereavement and affliction, had been affec- 
tionately and faithfully performed, that she gave her hand 
to Mr. G . 

On that occasion, though the wedding was a private one, 
Clara remembered a promise she had made to her school- 
mates, Isabella and Geraldine. The former accepted the 
invitation ; Geraldine had not returned from Paris. 

" Now, Clara, you shall wear the gold medal," said Isa- 
bella, talcing from a jewel-box upon the dressing-table the 
prize which had been a source of sincere delight to her 
when she received it, from the pleasure she knew it would 
afford to her parents. " Tou are all arrayed for this im- 
portant ceremony ; but I do insist that you wear this, as a 

testimony of your worth, for fear the Hon. Mr. G 

should repent before he gets to church, and turn back, 
unless there is golden proof of your superiority, mental 
and moral, right before his eyes." 

Clara, ''Isabella, dear, you are the same gay, thoughtless 
creature as ever." 

Isabella (sighing deeply), " Yet, Clara, I am not happy ; 
the pleasures that I so fondly anticipated grow wearisome. 
I have partaken of them to satiety ; but I cannot withdraw 
from the brilliant circle, of which, they flatter me, I am 
the life and soul. Come, we must proceed to the drawing* 
room; and since you think there is no danger that the 
honourable gentleman will change his mind, PU leave the 
medal where I found it. O, how I burned with envy, when 

jy^rs. Z presented it to you, before the elite assembled 

at our examination. Tou deserved it, dearest ; you were the 
best, the kindest scholar; you have maintained that supe- 
riority as a sister and daughter, and I know you will make 
such an obedi^nt^ loving wife, that when men want to 
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recommend a pattern to their wilful ones, they will say, 

'Now, only look at Mrs. G .' " 

Clara, " Spare me, Isabella ; I am painfully conscious of 
my imperfections, and you deepen this consciousness by 
your extravagant praises. My reliance is upon Him who 
has hitherto been my guide and strength, and in this new 
and solemn relation, I humbly trust. His grace will be suf- 
ficient for me." 

To the younger brothers and sisters of a family, the 
eldest sister stands in a deeply interesting and responsible 
relation. With wondering and admiring eyes they look 
up to her, and as she walks in loveliness and purity, the 
boy's heart throbs with exulting pride, as he exclaims, 
*' She is my sister ; " and the little girl lisps her sayings, or 
pleads her example, '* Sister does so." 

One of the most beautiful delineations of this character 
has been drawn by Miss Baillie, " The young, the sweet, the 
good, the brave Qriseld." Her father was one of Scotland's 
patriots, who in perilous times fled his country and found 
a refuge in Holland, where his scanty means afiPbrded but a 
meagre maintenance. The poem is founded upon fact, the 
Lady Qriseld being one of the ancestral worthies of the 
Baillie family. Much is sung of the dauntless courage and 
daring deeds of the brave heroine, ** though o'er her head 
had scarcely run her nineteenth year." But the simple, 
domestic virtues so graphically described by the accom- 
plished authoress, furnish a fine example for my gentle 
readers, especially if troublous times should cloud their 
life's morning. 

" And wellf with ready hand and heart, 
Each task of toilsome duty taking, 
Did one dear inmate play lier part, 

The last asleep, the earliest waking. 
Her hand each nightly couch prepared. 
And Arugal meal on which they fared; 
Unfolding spread the servet white, 
And decked the board with tankard bright 
Through fretted hose and garment rent, 
' Her tiny needle deftly went, 

H 
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Till hateftil penary, so graced, 
Was scarcely in their dwelling traced. 
With reyerence to the old she clang, 
With sweet affection to the yoong; 
To her was crabbed lesson said ; 
To her the sly petition made; 
To her was told each petty care; 
By her was lisped the tardy prayer. 
What time the nrchin, half undrest 
And half adeep, was pat to rest 

** Who does not love to see the grandam mUd 

Lesson with yearning looks the listening child? 
But *ti8 a thing of saintlier nature, 
Amidst her friends of pigmy statare, 
To see the maid in youth's fiedr bloom 
A guardian sister's charge assume, 
And, like a touch of angel's bliss, 
Beceive fh)m each its grateftil kiss. 

To see them, when their hour of loye is past, 
Aside the graye demeanour cast; 
With her in mimic war they wrestle; 
Beneath her twisted robe they nestle; 
Upon her glowing cheek they revel, 
Low bended to their tiny level; 
• While oft, her lovely neck bestriding. 

Crows some arch imp, like huntsman riding. 

This is a sight the coldest heart may feel; 

To make down ragged cheeks the kindly tear to steal 

" But when the toUsome sun was set, 
And evening groups together met, 
Her feet still in the dance moved lightest, 
Her eye with merry glance beamed brightest. 
Her braided locks were coiled the neatest, 
Her carol song was trilled the sweetest; 
And round the fire, in winter cold. 
No archer tale than hers was told. 
And do not, gentle reader, cUide, 
If I record her harmless pride, 
Who sacrificed the hours of sleep 
Some show of better times to keep; 
That, though as humble soldiers dight. 
With pointed cuff and collar white, 
A stripling brother might more trimly stand 
Like one of gentle race mixed with a homelier band. 

** And thus some happy years stole by ; 
Adversity with virtae mated, 
Her state of low obscurity 
Set forth bnt as de^ shadowB, fitted 
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By Heaven's high will to make the light 

Of ftitnre akies appear more bright 

"At length 

From Britain's isle glad tidings came, 

And her kind parent and herself depart 

In royal Mary's gentle train. 
And Britain's virtnoas queen admired 

Oar gentle maid, and in her train 

Of ladles willed her to remain; 
What more could yonng ambition have desired? 

Bat, like the blossom to the bongh, 

Or wall-flower to the rain's brow. 

Or toidril to the fostering stock, 

Or sea-weed to the briny rock, 

Or mistletoe to sacred tree, 

Or daisy to the swarded lea. 

So traly to her own she dung; 

Nor cared for hononrs vain, 

from coortly fi&voor sprang.** 



CHAPTEBXVII. 

THE ECONOMY OF HOME. 

** She loves a rainy day who sweeps the hearth, 
And threads the basy needle, or applies 
The scissors to the torn or threadbare sleeve; 
Who blesses God that she has friends and home." 

BBAINABZk. 

There may be many servants in a household, and they may 
be under the vigUant superintendence of a hired house- 
keeper ; but the order and elegance of the manage will still 
depend upon the, good judgment and correct taste of the 
lady of the mansion. If she be deficient, it will be visible 
in spite of the splendid decorations of her drawing-rooms, 
and the costly luxury of her table. 

If the home-education of a young lady be not such as to 
fit her for any station, however hig^ or however humble, it 
is incomplete. A discriminating mind, quickness of obser- 
vation, strong judgment, correct taste and principles — ^these 
will enable her to accommodate herself gracefully and 
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cheerfully to the condition in life assigned by Pi^ovidence. 
To fulfil its duties, she must have a practical knowledge of 
the whole economy of housewifery. 

Lady reader, it may be that, in a missionary cottage on 
an island of the Pacific, you may set the example of a well- 
ordered house, and a neat frugal table, to savages, who are 
thus to be instructed in the home comforts of civilized life; 
or, in a refined and polished land, you may do the honours 
of a diplomatic palace, on the Continent, or among our 
brethren in the New World, or in some of the wide-spread 
colonies that still retain their allegiance to Great Britain, 
so that English manners and English hospitality be not 
contemned; or you may be compelled, upon the limited 
means that mbst young men have to offer, to maintain the 
dignity, neatness, and elegance of an establishment far 
inferior to the accustomed splendour of your father's house ; 
or, upon the meagre stipend of a country minister, ''to 
entertain strangers," and ** be given to hospitality." 

Keeping accounts, the order and regulation of family 
expenses, the table, servants, furniture, visitors, &c., &c^ 
these must be learned under the paternal roof. 

The expenses of a family must of course be regulated, in 
part, by the wealth and station of its head. That there may 
be unity of purpose, the husband and father should make 
his family sufficiently acquainted with hiis resources, and 
the style in which he wishes to live. 

In order to acquire a habit of systematic expenditure, 
avery young lady should, if possible, receive a stated allow- 
ance for her personal expenses; be this large or small, a 
part of it — how large a part depends upon the charity and 
self^Kienial of the donor — should be devo'ted to benevolent 
purposes. This gives a freedom and a pleasure to acts of 
charity which cannot be enjoyed where the demands are 
made upon a parent, and t*he bounty thus only passes 
through the hands of the merely nominal donor. 

However large your allowance may be, unless you are 
systematic in its expenditure, trouble and perplexity will 
harass you. If, at the beginning of the year, you are need- 
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lessly extravagant^ its close will find you without the means 
of purchasing even a pair of gloves. With splendid shawls 
and rich dresses, which have exhausted your funds, soiled 
gloves and untidy shoes are not in keeping. The former 
can only serve to attract the eye to what may breed con- 
tempt, but certainly cannot excite admiration. These in- 
congruities will frequently occur, if you do not carefully 
calculate all the articles which are indispensable to your 
ward-robe. 

Beside this care of her own accounts and expenditures, 
a daughter should sometimes be allowed to keep *'The 
House Book," as it is called. By so doing, she will learn 
&e rate of servants' wages, of all the articles for family 
use and for the table. Of these things most young married 
women are so ignorant, that they might be cheated to al- 
most any extent by trades-people and servants. What, for 
instance, do they know of the prices of coals, wood, bread, 
potatoes, &;c., &c. t My young lady reader will smile, perhaps 
contemptuously, at the idea that any such knowledge could 
come within her province. But would she wish, as a wife, 
to resign that domestic sceptre, which, within her own 
proper sphere, is so graceful in woman's hand t Even if 
the husband and father were prepared to undertake such 
duties, the head of a family is not always at home; and 
when there, the all-absorbing duties of ^a profession may 
render such cares burdensome, and an obliging wife or 
daughter will endeavour to relieve him, rather than to add 
to his cares. If the mistress of a family trust entirely to 
servants to make purchases, while herself ignorant of prices, 
she places before them too g^at a temptation to dishonesty. 
If the grocer's book is sent, month after month, where an 
account is kept open, without examination — ^if butchers' and 
fishmongers' bills are suffered to run on from quarter to 
quarter without being paid (seeming at last enormous, and 
discharged reluctantly) — ^if servants' wages are called for 
just when they please, sometimes receiving more than is 
due, and at others falling short of it — how are family ex- 
penses to be regulated ! Often, in this manner, everything 
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is left to take care of itself, and by the wastefulness and 
extravagance resulting from such a course, thousands have 
been mined. It was Napoleon's custom, even when Em- 
peror of France, to inquire the price of every article used 
for his household, and to make accurate calculations with 
regard to the necessary quantity to be consumed. Precisely 
the same course, even to the minutest details, was followed 
by Frederic the Great of Prussia. It may be said that this 
was royal meanness ; nevertheless, it prevented fraud and 
dishonesty. Many think it a mark of gentility, as well as 
of generosity, to be regardless of economy. They think 
that spending money with reckless freedom proves that they 
have always been accustomed to wealth. It is proverbisil 
that the sons of misers are spendthrifts, and men who have 
acqiured wealth suddenly generally spend it rapidly ; while 
they who have lived year after year in the same respectable 
style, usually impart to their children their own habits of 
regular systematic economy. But a practical example of 
the cares and errors of a young housekeeper will serve 
better than many pages of advice, to impress on our readers 
the value of a careful economy in the minutest affairs of 
daily life. 

WHERE THE MONET GOES. 

There was one thing that Mr. Bamaby could not, as he 
said, ** make out ;'' and that was, where all his money went 
to. He was not extravagant ; nor could such a charge be 
brought against any member of his family. They did not 
give parties in winter, nor go to the springs nor the sea- 
shore during the summer season. They did not keep a 
carriage, nor buy fine furniture, nor indulge in costly 
dressing. And yet, though Mr. Bamaby's receipts were 
nearly four himdred pounds aryear, the 31st of Decem- 
ber usually found him with an empty purse. This was 
the more surprising, as the Malcolms, next door, indulged 
in many things which the Bamabys would have considered 
extravagant ; though the Malcolms had an income of only 
three hundred pounds per annum. And, what was moroi 
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Malcolm was putting sixty pounds in the savings' bank 
every year. 

^ I cannot make it out," said Mr. Bamaby, one New-Tear's 
eve, as he cast up the cash column of his annual expenses. 
''Four hundred and twenty-four pounds have gone since 
last December. But where has it gonef that's the ques- 
tion." 

''I am sure I have not spent it," meekly replied Mrs. 
Bamaby, who always felt, when any allusion was made to 
the amount of money expended, as if her husband designed 
to charge her with extravagance. 

''I know that, Aggy," said Mr. Bamaby, who understood, 
in a moment, how his wife felt. '' I know that you have 
not spent anything more than is necessary. But, for all 
that, the cost of living has been enormous. We have only 
two more in the family than Malcolm, whose salary is but 
three hundred pounds ; and, what is altogether unaccount- 
able, while I have not forty shillings in my pocket, he has 
fully sixty pounds of his year's salary snugly deposited in 
the bank." 

*' I cannot understand it," sighed Mrs. Bamaby. ^I am 
sure we do not indulge in any extravagances. We have not 
bought an article of new furniture during the year ; while 
the Malcolms have had a beautiful sofa, a set of candelabras^ 
a large mahogany rocking-chair, and a dressing bureau for 
which they paid five pounds." 

" I do not know how it is I" said Mr. Bamaby. 

** And that is not all," continued his wife. ** Mrs. Mal- 
colm has bought an elegant muff and boa, a velvet mantilla^ 
and a pin and bracelet worth ^ve pounds at the least." 

** It is unaccountable ! We have had none of these things, 
and yet our expenses outrun theirs some hundred and sixty 
pounds 1 It really makes me unhappy. There is a leak 
somewhere ; but, though I have searched for it long and 
anxiously, I cannot find it out." 

" Still, we must remember," said Mrs. Bamaby, ** that we 
have two more in our family, and one of them an extra 
servant, whose wages and board do not come to less than 
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thirty pOTinds a-year ; and the additional child will swell 
the sum, put the expense at the lowest possible point, by an 
addition of fifteen pounds per annum. Then we pay fifteen 
pounds more rent than the Malcolms. So you see, that in 
these three items we make up a sum of sixty pounds." 

*' Tes, but that is not a hundred and sixty." 

**No, although it is a very important sum for which I 
have accounted. Half of it I have resolved to save. Mrs. 
Malcolm does with two girls, and I ought to get along with 
the same number. I will send Hannah away next week." 

** Indeed, Aggy, you will do no such thing," replied Mr. 
Bamaby, in a positive voice. ** You are worn down with 
the toil and care of the children as it is, and must not think 
of dispensing with Hannah. That would be a poor way to 
save." 

** But I do not see why I cannot do with less help as well 
as other people. There is Mrs. Jones over the way, with as 
many children as I have, and she only keeps one servant." 

** I am sorry for her ; that is all I have to say on the sub- 
ject. Her husband's income is less than half what I receive. 
We can afford three domestics as well as they can afford 
one. No, no, Aggy. If we are to retrench at any point, it 
must not be in the one you propose." * 

"I see no other way of reducing our expenses," sighed 
Mrs. Bamaby. 

" Then let them go on as they are going, and we will be 
thankful for an income sufficient to meet our wants." 

" But we ought to be saving something. We ought to be 
laying up sixty or eighty pounds every year." 

* I wish we could do so. However, as we cannot, there 
is no use in making ourselves unhappy in consequence. 
We shall be as well off fifty years hence as though we laid 
by two hundred pounds per annum." 

Mrs. Barnaby looked serious and unhappy, as she sat, 
without replying to her husband's last remark ; while Mr. 
Bamaby, regretting now that he had introduced the subject, 
sought to change it for one that was more agreeable. His 
efforts to do so were not very successful, and the evening 
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of the^ew-Tear was passed in reflections that were far from 
being pleasant to either party. 

Although neither Mr. nor Mrs. Bamaby were able to 
answer the question, "Where does the money go!" we 
think the reader will be at no loss to make out the matter, 
after we enlighten him a little as to the mode in which the 
financial affairs of the family were conducted. 

On the morning that succeeded to the evening on which 
we have introduced Mr. and Mrs. Bamaby, the former, as 
was his custom, went to market. As he walked along, he 
run over in his mind the vaiious articles he must purchase ; 
and beiug in something of an economical mood, he summed 
up the amount they would probably cost. When he left 
the market-house, he had spent twelve shillings instead of 
seven, which latter sum had fully covered, in his previous 
estimate, all the articles that were really wanted. How 
the additional five shillings came to be added, was in this 
wise. A loin of veal had been determined upon, which was 
not to cost more than four shillings ; but a fine fat pair of 
chickens met his eyes, and the cost was only one shilling 
more than the veal, which was such a trifle that he decided 
at once in favour of the chickens. Having bought the 
chickens, to add a bundle of celery and a quart of cran- 
berries was the most natural thing in the world, and these 
took one shilling more, to say nothing of the pound of sugar 
that would be required to sweeten the cranberries. The 
man who had the chickens to sell, had also some very nice 
honey, the sight of which created in the mind of Mr. Bamaby 
the desire to have some. The price was fourteen pence a 
pound ; but what of that ? Mr. Bamaby had no means of 
taking it home, but Mr. Bamaby was a man of expedients^ 
He never liked to be foiled in anything, and was, therefore, 
rarely at a loss for some mode of accomplishing his ends. 
Just across from the market-house was the shop of a tin- 
man ; and, as Mr. Bamaby looked up, he saw the bright tin 
kettles, of all sizes and shapes, hanging before his door. 

** I have it," said he, speaking aloud his thoughts. " Such 
articles are always useful in a family." 
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So he walked across to the tinman's, and bought a small 
kettle, and then back and had a pound of honey placed 
therein to be sent home. After he had purchased what 
vegetables he had designed, some dried Lima beans presented 
themselves, and a quart was tsiken, as the price was but 
fifteen pence. Some cakes and candies for the children 
took a shilling more. Thus it was that twelve shillings 
were spent, instead of seven, the sum at first decided upon 
as sufficient. 

When Mr. Bamaby went to market, he put a pound note 
in his pocket. On returning home, and counting over his 
change, he could find but eight shillings. 

** That can't be," he said to himself, searching first in one 
pocket and then in another. ''I have not spent twelve 
shillings." 

But nowhere could he turn up another shilling. 

** Somebody must have given me wrong change." This 
was the most reasonable conclusion to which he could come, 
after adding up the cost of the various articles purchased, 
and forgetting to include the tin kettle, the cakes and can- 
dies for the children, and the quart of Lima beans. 

**Had you not better take your umbrella with you!" said 
Mrs. Bamaby to her husband, as the latter prepared to 
leave for his place of business. ** It looks very much like 
a storm." 

Mr. Bamaby opened the door and glanced up at the sky, 

« I don't think it will rain." 

^It will be wisest to take your umbrella. If it does not 
rain, no harm will be done ; and if it should rain, you will 
save yourself from being wet." 

Mr. Bamaby paused a moment to think, and then said, as 
he stepped out, « I'll risk it." 

On his way to his office, Mr. Bamaby passed a window in 
which were some very handsome bouquets of artificial 
flowers made from tissue-paper. He paused to admire, 
and then went in to ask the price. Once inside of the store 
in which the bouquets were sold, and in the power of a 
saleswoman who knew her man the moment he entered. 
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there was no such thing as retiring without becoming the 
owner of a splendid bunch of flowers, at the moderate cost 
of two shillings, which the shop-woman promised to send 
home immediately. 

^ Cheap enough," said Bamaby to himself, as he left the 
shop. ''How many shillings have 1 spent in real flowers 
that faded, and became worthless in a day ; but these will 
retain their beauty for years. Aggy will be delighted with 
them 1" 

During the morning, Mr. Bamaby had occasion to pur- 
chase some articles of stationery. While waiting to have 
them made up into a package, after selecting what he 
wanted, he commenced looking over the books that were 
displayed upon the counter. 

** Just the thing for Tom," he said aloud, as he opened 
a book containing a number of gaily-painted pictures. 
«Howmuchisitr 

** Only seven and sixpence." 

'*Tou may tie it up for me." And he tossed the book to 
the man who stood behind the counter. 

Before twelve o'clock, the rain, which Mr. Bamaby's wife 
had predicted, began to fall. At one it was still coming 
down freely, and at two, Mr. Bamaby's dinner hour, there 
was no sign of abatement. Mr. Bamaby opened the door 
of his office and gazed up at the leaden sky ; he then looked 
across the street, and saw, hanging before a door, just the 
article he wanted — an umbrella. To get possession of this 
article, he must, of course, purchase it. But he had two 
umbrellas at home now. 

^ What if I have V* said he to himself, as the fact was pre- 
sented to his mind. ^ It is here that I want an umbrella." 

Not long was the question of buying another umbrella 
debated. He could not lose his dinner, especially as a fine 
pair of fat chickens were to be served ; and it was raining 
too hard to think of venturing on the journey home without 
some protection. He might go home in a cab for two shil- 
lings, but then the money would be gone as certainly as if 
it were thrown into the street. If, on the contrary, he were 
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to buy an umbrella, even though it cost more, he would 
be in possession of a nsefiil article, that would have to be 
bought, as the natural result of the wear and tear of those 
he now had on hand, before a twelvemonth elapsed. More- 
over, he reflected, for as large a family as his, three or four 
umbrellas were almost indispensable. 

Arrived at this conclusion, Mr. Bamaby ran across the 
street, and supplied himself with a cheap cotton umbrella^ 
at an expense of three shillings. 

''Where does the money gof said Mr. Bamaby that 
evening, as he searched his pockets, and could find but a 
solitary sixpence remaining of the cash he had taken from 
his secretary in the morning. ''I cannot understand it. 
Certainly I have not spent twenty shillings." Then he took 
a piece of paper and his pencil, and tried to *^ figure it up." 
But he did not get beyond sixteen shillings ; and he would 
almost have taken his oath that he had not spent a copper 
more. As for the deficit, that must have occurred through 
his having received wrong change. 

Here the reader has a history of one day's spendings ; 
and he will perceive that from eight to ten shillings passed 
from the hands of Mr. Bamaby that had better have re- 
mained in his possession. A system like this, pursued 
every day in the year, would use up from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred pounds, and there would be little or 
nothing to show for it in the end. In the day's expendi- 
ture, four shillings had gone, and Mr. Bamaby's memory 
was entirely at fault in regard to the manner of its disap- 
pearance. Four shillings thus wasted each day, would 
leave, in the annual expense, not less than twelve hundred 
shillings, or sixty pounds, unaccounted for. But Mr. Bar- 
naby had never looked at the matter in this light. He did 
not reflect, that a shilling uselessly spent every day is equal 
to upwards of eighteen pounds thrown away in the year. 

On the next morning, Mr. Bamaby again went to market, 
and, as was usual with him, turned over in his mind the 
various articles he must buy, and fixed upon the sum that 
would meet all that was really wanted. But^ as on the day 
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before, he exceeded this amount. The excess was four 
fihillingB, and the articles purchased could all have been 
left in the market-house, without any member of Mr. Bar- 
Baby's family experiencing the smallest deprivation in com- 
fort or health. 

^What a beautiful bunch of flowers !** said Mrs. Bar- 
naby to her husband, for the tenth time, as they stood to- 
gether in the parlour after breakfast. '* What a pity it is 
we have not a glsuss vase to cover them ! They would look 
so sweet !" 

" Would they not !" was all the reply Mr. Bamaby made ; 
but the idea suggested by his wife did not die with the sound 
of her voice. It entered his mind, and lived there. In 
imagination he saw that bouquet of flowers — tissue-paper 
though they were — within a glass vase, their beauty in- 
creased twofold. 

Mr. Bamaby did not go direct to his office on leaving 
home that morning, but walked considerably out of his way, 
in order to visit a china-store. Before leaving the store, 
his purse was lighter by eight shillings, that sum having 
been expended for a glass to cover the bouquet of paper 
flowers bought for two. 

As Mr. Bamaby walked along, thinking how gratified his 
wife would be when the vase was brought home, he passed 
a pickling and preserving establishment, and saw in the 
window jars of fruit and vegetables of various kinds, pre- 
served in the condition they were on being taken from the 
tree. One of these jars was marked " Cauliflower.'* Mr. 
Bamaby liked cauliflower very much, and had them on his 
table from the time they were to be bought four for a shil- 
ling, until frost withered the last of them. To have a taste of 
the delightful vegetable once during the winter could hardly 
be called extravagance — so thought Mr. Bamaby--even if 
it did cost something to procure the gratification. So in he 
went, without debating the matter, and bought a small jar 
for two shillings. While the shopkeeper was selecting his 
change, he took up a small bottle containing less than half 
a pint, marked '' Strawberries." 
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^ Have these the natural flavour t" he inquired. 

** yes," replied the shopkeeper. " They have been her- 
metically sealed, after exhausting the air, and are in just 
the state they were when taken from the plants. I opened 
a bottle yesterday, and found them delicious." 

« What is the price of this bottle !" 

« Half-a-crown." 

<* How better can I suxprise and delight Aggy," said Mr. 
Bamaby to himself, ** than by buying her some of these 
strawberries!" 

That question settled the matter, and Mr. Bamaby's 
purse was soon lighter by another half-crown. The cauli- 
flower and strawberries were then ordered to be sent home, 
and Mr. Bamaby, feeling very comfortable in mind, pro- 
ceeded to his office, and entered upon the business of the 
day. Between that and nightfall, he gave a shilling to a 
beggar who got drunk on the money, bought half-a-crown*s 
worth of toys for the children, over which they disputed 
as soon as they received them, and which were all broken 
up and thrown away in less than twenty-four hours, and 
ordered home a shilling's worth of buns for tea, and 
found, on sitting down to supper, that his wife had baked 
enough cake to last the whole family for three or four 
days. 

So passed the second day of the new year ; and when, in 
the evening, reflection came, and Mr. Bamaby found twenty- 
eight shillings less in his purse than when he went out in 
the morning, he was even more at a loss than on the day 
before to account for the deficiency. In attempting to sum 
up the various expenditures into which he had been led, he 
could not make out more than twenty-two shillings ; and his 
mind remained totally in the dark as to the balance. 

On the third day — ^but we will not weary the reader 
by minutely detailing the process by which Mr. Bamaby 
got rid of his money on the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
days of the new year. What we have given will furnish a 
clew to unravel the mysteiy of his heavy expenses, and 
show, what he was himself unable to find out, where the 
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money went. The amount uselessly spent, or that might 
have been saved without any abridgement of physical or 
mental comfort, during those six days, was just three 
pounds, or at the rate of one hundred and fifty-six pounds 
a-year. 

The manner of proceeding during this one week, shows 
exactly how Mr. Bamaby conducted his affairs. Not a day 
passed that he did not waste from four or five to twelve 
shillings in trifles, to gratify a bad habit of desiring to have 
every little thing he saw, instead of waiting until real wants 
tugged at his purse-strings. 

Mrs. Bamaby's economy was not much better. She, too, 
had acquired the same habit, and sixpences and shillings 
dropped daily from her fingers, as if they were of but small 
account. 

Thus it went on, as it had been going for years ; and 
when the next 31st of December arrived, and Mr. Bamaby 
examined his expense account, he found that four hundred 
pounds had vanished, and that scarcely a vestige of any 
good it had brought them remained. There had been no 
additions, except very unimportant ones, to their furniture ; 
no silver plate nor fine jewellery had been purchased ; nor 
had either Mr. or Mrs. Barnaby indulged in any extrava- 
gance of dress. 

^ Where does the money go!" again asked Mr. Bamaby, 
in a kind of despairing tone. 

" I am sure I cannot tell," sadly replied his wife. " It 
seems impossible that we could have spent so much. What 
is there to show for it ? Nothing 1" 

** Nothing at all I That makes the great mystery. Four 
hundred pounds \** 

While they yet conversed, their neighbours, the Malcoms, 
dropped in to sit an hour. No very long time passed before 
the subject uppermost in the minds of the Bamabys showed 
itself. 

** How is it," said Mr. Bamaby, " that you are able to live 
on so much less in the year Uum we can, and yet appear to 
spend more f 
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Mrs. Malcolm smiled, and said that she was not aware 
that such was really the case. 

^ But I know that it is so," returned Mr. Bamaby. ^ You 
do not spend as much as we do, by at least a hundred and 
fifty pounds." 

*' Probably you put our expenses considerably below what 
they really are." 

'^ No, I apprehend not. I suppose it costs you from two 
hundred and forty to two hundred and fifty pounds a-year." 

** Tes. That is pretty near the mark." 

*^ I should not like to say how much it really does cost 
us ; but I can assure you it is far beyond that. As to where 
the money goes, I am entirely in the dark. We have no- 
thing to show for it. I wish you would impart to us your 
system of economy," said Mr. Bamaby, smiling. '^ If I 
could get through the year for three hundred pounds, I 
would be perfectly satisfied." 

''I have no particular system," replied Mr. Malcbm, 
'' unless you call taking care of the little leaks in the cash a 
system. When a boy, I lived with a shrewd old farmer in 
the country, who belonged to the 'save-your-pennies-and-the- 
pounds-will-take-care-of-themselves ' schooL One autumn, 
in putting up cider, he trusted to rather a rickety-looking 
barrel, which showed a disposition to leak. ' I think it will 
do,' he said, thoughtfully eyeing the barrel after the cider 
had been poured into it, and noticing that in two or three 
places small streams were oozing forth. ' The barrel is a 
little loose, but it will soon swell.' And so the barrel was 
placed in the dark cellar with two or three others, for the 
winter's supply. Two barrels were tapped one after another, 
and they yielded the full amount of liquor that had been 
committed to their charge. But on coming to the third 
barrel, and taking hold of it to bring it forward to a better 
position, it was found to be empty. * Aha !' said the old 
farmer, ' I see how it is. I thought that leak of no conse- 
quence, but it has wasted the whole barrel of cider. There's 
a lesson for you, John,' he added, turning to me. ' Take 
care of the little leaks in your pocket, when you grow up 
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and have money to spend, for it is them that ran away with 
most men's property.' I understood him as fully as if he 
had read me a homily of an hour long. All useless expen- 
ditures I now call leaks, and stop them up immediately." 

" No doubt we spend a great many shillings that might 
be saved in the year," said Mr. Bamaby ; ^ but I cannot 
conceive how all the leaks in our pockets could let out a 
hundred pounds in twelve^ months." 

'' It is an easy matter for us to let a hundred pounds leak 
out, and yet scarcely be aware of the daily waste," replied 
Mr. Malcom. " A single crown spent every day, that might 
be saved, gives three hundred pounds in a year." 

** True. But a man could hardly let that much leak away 
without observing it." 

" It is very possible. Suppose you add on, daily, to each 
of your three meals, a shilling more than is necessary — and 
this may be done so easily as scarcely to be noticed — ^how 
much do you think it would be in a year? Why, the im- 
portant sum of full fifty-four pounds." 

^ Is it possible t" Mr. Bamaby looked surprised* 

« Even so." 

''In the matter of desserts alone," said Mrs. Malcolm, 
coming in with a remark, ^ which rather injures than con- 
duces to health, half-a-crown a-day, in a family as larg^ as 
yours, may be easily spent." 

** Don't you have a dessert after dinner!" inquired Mrs. 
Bamaby, in a tone of suxprise. 

''Not every day," answered Mrs. Malcom. 

" I don't believe Mr. Bamaby would think that he had 
dined, if he had not a dessert on the table." 

" Perhaps not," replied Mr. Bamaby 5 " for then my first 
course would digest so easily that it would be hard to 
imagine that I had eaten anything. The fact is, now that I 
reflect upon it, these desserts are to my stomach as the^ztra 
pound that broke the camel's back. I do not believe I 
would have a dyspeptic symptom, if I did not touch pud- 
dings, pies, sweetmeats, nuts, and raisins, blanc-manges, and 
a hundred and one other things that my good wife prepares 
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for our gratification, and which I eat after Tuy appetite baa 
been satiated on plain and more substantial food." 

"Upon Byword!" eicUimed Mrs, Bamaby. "And so, 
after all, these are the thanks I am to receive for ray trouble. 
Assuredly if it was not for you, I would not trouble myself 
every day about a desBert for dinner." 

** And at a coat of upwards of thirty pounds a-year," re- 
turned Mr. Bamaby, gooij-huinouredly. " I be^u to see a 
little of the way in whicb the money goes." 

"Thore are so many ways in which we are obliged to 
apelld money," said Mr. Malcom, " that unless we are watch- 
ful, a little will teak out at a dozen points every day, and 
show, in the and, although we remain all unconscious of the 
waste that is going on, an alarming deficiency. When I 
first entered upon life, I saw how this was in my own case. 
Bixpencea, shillings, and even half-crowns, did not seem of 
much importance ; though of fives, tens, and twenties, I was 
veiy careAil. The consequence was, that the small change 
kept constantly running away ; and, in the end, the fives, 
tens, and twenties had mysteriously disappeared. I saw 
that this would not do, and reformed the system. I took 
care of the small sums, and Soon found that I always had 
large sums to spend for things actually needful, and had 
really more satisfaction in what I obtained with my money 
than I had before." 

"But it ia so bard," said Mrs. Bamaby, **tobe careliil of 
the sixpences, without growing mean and penurious, and 
even aeeking to save at the expense of others' just rights." 

" Perhaps it is," replied Mrs. Malcom. "Bot this conse- 
qnenco need not follow. All we have to do is, to deny our- 
EcWcs the infi'dgCDce of a wmlc dtsirc to spend money for 
ft that we could do wiili, -t and not abridge our 
eomfon in the least, audwu wiU u-.d enough left in our 
to remove us from the [I'liip'-ition to be unjust to 

Tig care of the pennies, then, and leaTing the potinds 
M of Uiemselvta, is your system," remaiked Mr. 
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' ''Yes," answered Mr. Malcolm. ''That is our system, 
and we have found it to work very well. We not only 
enjoy every comfort we could reasonably desire, but have 
nearly five hundred pounds in the bank." 

«And yet your salary is only three hundred pounds a 
year." 

"ThatisalL" 

** While my income is over four hundred, and I have not 
a shilling left when the 31st of December arrives. But 
I see where the leak is. I understand now, clearly, how 
the money goes ; and, by the help of a good resolution, I 
will stop the leak." 

How far Mr. and Mrs. Bamaby were successful in stopping 
the leak, we do not know. It is hard to reform confirmed 
habits of any kind, and we are afraid that they found the 
task assumed a hard one. But if they conquered in the 
attempt, their reward was ample, compared to the amount 
of self-denial required for the achievement.* 

Having learnt the prices of articles of home consumption, 
and the quantity necessary for an ample supply, you may 
be able to regulate your expenses. You will know how 
your table should be fumjshed on ordinary and extraordi- 
nary occasions, avoiding the extremes of niggardly frugality 
and wasteful superfluity. You will find that a skilful 
manager purchases most articles by large quantities, as 
they are thus reduced in price ; besides the saving of time 
thereby effected. 

The better to imderstand what to order for the table, 
acquire some insight into the mysteries of the culinary 
department. K your delicate fingers have hitherto only 
been familiar with the piano and harp, embroidery and 
letter-paper, can you bring them into contact with vulgar 
butter and iugar, eggs and flour? Horrible ! Yet you may 
go where the aid of well-trained cooks is not to be had ; 
and may often find yourself in circumstances where such 

• From " Stories finr Tonng Honaekeepen," by T. S. Arthur. 
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knowledge will prove a source of comfort to yonrself and 
all around you. Nor should it ever be forgot, that the 
varying tide of fortune may leave many who now ride 
triumphantly on the top of the wave upon a barren strand. 

Our grandmothers, the ladies of langsyne, were exceed- 
ingly notable ; their pride in pastry, puddings, pickles, pre- 
serves, and the rest of the category, was certainly more 
sensible tban the boasted ignorance of their degenerate 
daughters. Sensible men will assure you, that it is no 
proof of talents, good sense, or good taste, to despise the 
manipulations of the pantry and kitchen. A good house- 
keeper need not be a mere domestic drudge ; if compelled 
to devote some hours every day to active employment, 
it would doubtless be an antidote to dyspepsia and 
ennui, and need not lessen her refinement of mind and 
manners. A good " Cook's Oracle" should belong to every, 
educated woman's library, not displaying its homely face 
among the elegant titled nobility of the drawing-room, or 
respectable gentry of the parlour library, but upon the 
kitchen book-shelf, by the side of the Bible, Christian 
Hepository, Almanac, &c. Many such receipt-books have 
been compiled for housekeepers, but they must be tested 
by actual experiment before they can be relied upon. A 
young lady should be allowed to make these experiments 
under her mother's supervision. If a daughter can relieve 
her mother by sometimes taking her place, it will be a 
mutual advantage. 

Kindness to servants — genuine, judicious kindness — ^is 
not the most common thing in the world. In your father's 
house, be careful not to tax them too heavily ; be consider- 
ate for their welfare, and endeavour to gain their respect 
and good-will. 

Tou can scarcely conceive of the labour you may save 
them by neatness and carefulness, by putting your books, 
working materials, and wearing-apparel in their proper 
places, when you have done using them, by early rising and 
early retiring. Never ring for a servant unless it be abso- 
lutely necessary ; consider whether you have a right to 
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make even yonr own waiting-maid take forty steps to save 
yourself one. Nothing shows a person's ill-breeding more 
plainly than a harsh, imperious manner towards servants. 
Knowing how much more agreeable it is to be requested 
than commanded, it would seem as if every one might say, 
* Will you do thisT' or even, " Please do that ;" and there 
would be no want of propriety in saying, '' Will you have 
the kindness to do it I" Human nature resents the im- 
perative mood, but yields a ready acquiescence to gentle 
entreaty. You must not suppose all servants as a matter of 
course merely mercenary ; they may serve with affection, 
and possess a keen sensibility to kindness. An amiable 
dignity of deportment, joined with considerateness, and a 
hearty desire for their good, may secure faithful, humble 
allies, whose interests are identified with your own. This 
happy union is sometimes secured in this country. The 
yoke of servitude is often rendered galling by the mean- 
ness and vulgarity of the master and mistress ; whereas, in 
the kindly relations of master and servant in a well-regu- 
lated family, the mutual tie begets a community of feeling, 
and the servants identify themselves with the family, rejoic- 
ing in its welfare, and sympathizing in all its sorrows. This 
desirable state of things rests mainly with the wife and 
daughters to effect. Avoiding that familiarity which the 
old proverb says ** breeds contempt," consider what is 
really due to the feelings and character of a faithful do- 
mestic, and demonstrate by your conduct, that you have no 
contempt for those whom Providence has placed in a sub- 
ordinate station, and that you recognise no vulgarity but 
such as arises from a low and vicious character. By uniform 
sweetness of temper, a grateful acknowledgment of faithfal 
services, and a conscientious regard for their temporal and 
eternal welfare, you may promote their happiness, and 
lighten the privations or trials incident to their condition. 

The freedom of our country, its liberal institutions, and, 
much more, its moral condition and domestic virtues, place 
unmarried women in a less restricted and more influential 
situation than they enjoy elsewhere. Yet, while under the 
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paternal roof, there is no propriety in their receiving com- 
pany without the countenance of their parents. All invita- 
tions should be given out in the name of the head of the 
family, and the delicacy and modesty of a young lady will 
prevent her from monopolizing the attention of her mother's 
guests, old or young. There is, however, an opposite eX' 
treme, where young ladies pay no civilities to their parents' 
visiters, but either whisper by themselves in a comer, or 
sit in a formidable row, like dumb, uninterested spectators. 
At a dinner-table, at home or abroad, you are expected to 
be an attentive listener, or at most an intelligent ques' 
tioner ; by no means to take the lead in conversation. At 
home, you may endeavour to draw out the modest and 
diffident, and to relieve them from awkward silence ; but 
set before your mind some worthier aim than the ability to 
talk in a party to half a dozen beaux at once, and find them 
all some employment ! Do you feel dissatisfied unless you 
create a sensation and attract much notice ! Do not think 
the men whose admiration you claim cannot perceive your 
motives. 

It is almost insulting to a guest to invite him just to 
make a display of an elegant, richly famished house, or in 
any other way to extort from him the tax of admiration and 
flattery. The frank cordiality of old-fashioned hospitality 
is a thousand times more acceptable. As your guest, it is 
his or her gratification you must seek; and your highest 
reward should be in seeing that all have gone away well 
pleased and gratified, at whatever cost of self-denial. 

The substantial comfort of a house depends mostly upon 
its mistress ; but its graceful elegance is frequently imparted 
by the younger members. The arrangement of furniture, 
books, pictures, prints, and the care of them, may devolve 
upon young ladies. Even the arrangement of a vase of 
flowers, and the placing of it, may tell favourably of the 
taste of the presiding genius of the drawing-room. 

Although domestic economy must necessarily occupy 
much of a woman's time and thoughts, it should be made 
as seldom as possible the subject of conversation. The 
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affairs of the kitchen should never be discussed in the par- 
lour, or at table. The regularity, order, and smoothness 
with which the machinery operates should be perceived 
only as it is upon the face of a watch, by the effects pro- 
duced. A man of studious habits, who is much at home, 
should never be annoyed with the bustle of notable house- 
wifery, the complaints that might hourly be made of the 
carelessness of servants, and the horrors of dust and cob- 
. webs. The merits or demerits of servants are sometimes 
made the subject of conversation in society; but young 
ladies, it is hoped, have too much taste and refinement to 
choose such a topic. 

There is little danger, under the present system of intel- 
lectual culture, that a young lady will become too ambi- 
tious to excel in housewifery ; the danger is, that, despising 
the homely but useful knowledge, you will in time bring 
discomfort and discredit to that home where confiding love 
has placed you. 

^ Charlotte," said a lately married man to his young 

wife, ** my classmates, F and N— , are in town, and I 

have invited them to dine with us to-day. I have been to 
market this morning/' said he, still retaining some of his old 
habits of bachelorship in this respect, " and I will give you 
the bill of fare ; a calfs head for my favourite soup, beef, 
pigeons, oysters, and a fine turbot. You must order the 
cook to do everything according to your own liking, and 
prepare such a dessert as suits your own taste. Our guests 

are both bachelors, and N has a foolish notion that 

girls now-a-days know nothing that they ought to know. I 
wish you, my dear, to show him that one, at least, does 
honour to her husband's choice." 

The happy husband, with a look of trustful affection, 
bade his wife good-morning, saying that he should not see 
her again until he had the pleasure of introducing his old 
friends, at dinner-time. 

Charlotte was in trepidation. Her cook, a stout, whole- 
some-looking country-girl, was unskilled beyond the most 
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simple cookerj ; the mistress did not like to lose respect hy 
betraying ignorance. The blushing honours of a house- 
keeper were still in their first week's freshness. '* What 
shall I dot what shall I do!" she mentally exclaimed. 
After musing a while, the thought struck her, ^ I will go 
and ask mamma.'* On went bonnet and shawl, and off went 
Charlotte to confess her embarrassment and ask advice. 
''It is all easy enough," said mamma; *'you have my 
excellent receipt for mock turtle-soup. Then you must 
have the turbot boiled, the beef roasted, the oysters fried 
in batter, and the pigeons stuffed, stewed, and browned." 
Home went Charlotte, saying over her lesson of boiled, 
stewed, and roasted, all the way. She summoned the cook : 
'^ Sally, we have company to dine to^ay ; I wish to give 
you some directions about the dinner. Here is my excel- 
lent receipt for turtle-soup." ^ O, dear me I " exclaimed 
Sally, '' I never heard of turning a calTs head into a turtle 
before." " It is a fine soup, Sally ; be patient, and I will 
show you how," continued Charlotte, with becoming dignity, 
although somewhat disconcerted. ''Listen now; the beef, 
yes, the beef must be boiled, the turbot roasted, the oysters 
stewed and browned, and the pigeons fried in batter." 
" The pigeons fried in batter I La me I what queer ways 
they do have in this town!" exclaimed the unsophisticated 
cook. "Different places have different modes, my good 
girl ; I dare say you will do very well. We dine an hour 
later than usual to-day, and you will have plenty of time." 

Sally was a shrewd girl, and suspecting that her mistress 
did not know quite as much as she pretended, determined 
to follow the directions she had given, come what might. 
Charlotte, putting on her neat brown-linen apron, went to 
work with right good-will. Beceipt-book in hand, she got 
together the variety of ingredients and condiments for the 
mock-turtle soup, and read the directions for the suitable 
preparation of them to the attentive Sally, who then applied 
herself with all her might to boiling, roasting, stewing, and 
flying, according to her mistress's orders. 

Having thus discharged her arduous task, perfectly to ber 
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own flatififactioD, Charlotte made choice of fraits and sweet- 
meats for dessert, and, to relieve the cook, she undertook to 
make custards and a whip-syllabub herself. Before they 
were finished, the clock struck four ! It was but an hour 
to dinner ; five o'clock was a late dinner-hour in the good 

town of . When she had seen that the table was 

spread, and given orders to the waiter for the arrangement 
of her beautiful dessert, which she looked at again and 
again with satisfied pride^ she had only fifteen minutes for 
her toilet — a task which usually occupied nearly an hour. 
The company arrived before it was completed, and the 
husband looked disappointed at not finding his wife in the 
drawings-room. Still more disappointed and chagrioed was 
he when she did appear, heated by the unusual occupation 
of the morning, flurried by her hasty toilet, and anxious for 
the success of her dinner ; her face looked flushed, and abso- 
lutely swollen, and her manners Were as destitute of their 

usually graceful politeness as possible. F and N 

looked' surprised, for they had heard much of the beauty 
and accomplishments of their friend's wife. Conversation 
flagged, and yet the servant came not to announce the 
wished-for relief ; minutes seemed hours to Charlotte ; her 

husband fidgeted and looked anxiously at N , who, in 

spite of his customary good-breeding, had a positively saucy 
look, that seemed to say, ** 80 much for the housewifery of 
these very accomplished women." At length, however, the 
servant announced that dinner was ready ; the doors were 
thrown open, and the smoking viands were welcomed by 
ail ; for long waiting had given them keen appetites. 

The soup was dark as midnight, having derived its super- 
lative blackness from burned instead of browned sugar, and 
an extra quantity of port-wine. However, it passed off 
tolerably well ; even an experienced gourmand would have 
pronounced it only a trifle too bitter, and a trifle too acid. 

The soup discussed and removed, the master of the house 
cast his eye over the table, but not a dish could he recog- 
nize. ** This is some abominable French cookery," thought 
he, "where everything is intentionally disguised ; however^ 
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I must undertake to carve." Before him stood a shapeless 
mass of pinkish and yellowish stuff, floating in a puddle 
of grease, which threatened to overflow the platter. Fish- 
knife in hand, he gazed at it awhile; what could it be? 
Why, boiled beef, to be sure ; the large sirloin of fat beef 
boiled to rags, without a particle of salt — ^the bones all 
nicely removed. He looked for the excellent turbot. The 
dark debris of something of the fish kind certainly lay upon 
the opposite platter, for there was the head at least — ^the 
bones roasted to wonderful brownness. There was still hope 
that the pigeons might be eatable. A parcel of strange- 
looking dumplings made up a side-dish, but no birds were 
discoverable ; neither could he form a conjecture as to the 
contents of the opposite dish — little dark, shrivelled things, 
like nothing of the fish or flesh kind. Not a vegetable ap- 
peared, for Charlotte had forgotten to order them, and Sally 
obeyed orders. 

Believed from embarrassment by the success of her soup, 
Charlotte had recovered her usual ease, and was talking 

quite agreeably with N , when she was startled by an. 

unwonted exclamation of anger from her husband. 

** What have we got here f Madam, please to have your 
cook called, to tell us what villanous stuff she has placed 
before us ; for the life of me, I cannot discover." 

Poor Charlotte, utterly confounded, bade the servant call 
Sally. The girl appeared, her arms akimbo, and an expres- 
sion of irrepressible drollery lurking about her mouth. 
''Woman!" exclaimed the enraged husband, ''what messes 
have you given us in place of what I sent home for dinner I" 
" Why ! there's just what you sent home, cooked exactly as 
missus ordered it to be done. My rule is, * Obey orders.' 
I said it over and ovei', till I got it by heart"— pointing to 
each dish — ** boiled beef, roasted fish, pigeons fried in batter, 
and oysters stewed and browned," courtesying low. 

It was impossible longer to refrain from laughter. The 
instated husband burst forth into a peal, in which he was 
joined by his guests, and even the servant tittered, while 
Charlotte, no longer able to endure the mortifying scene. 
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burst into tears, and retreated to her own chamber. The 
mangled and unsavoury messes were removed, and soon the 
sweet course and dessert were upon the table. The friends 
merrily finished their dinner, or rather substituted the 
dessert^ which really did credit to Charlotte, who, never- 
theless, could not be prevailed upon again to make her 
appealunce. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

DRESS. 

"T&j yellow tflk petticoat looped np with laurel, 
So elegant — yellow and green ! 
Mj train of bine satin ! (jtidicioasly chosen, 
- Twill make a pelisse in the spring,) 
And then mj red feathers I I'm sure, Lady Susan, 
I must he remarked by the king." 

T. H. Bailbt. 

The satirists of every age have considered woman's vanity 
and love of dress legitimate subjects for their keenest 
strokes. The enormous hoops, crape cushioned head- 
dresses, furbelows, powder, and patches of the days of 
Addison and Qoldsmith, only gave place to other fantastic 
modes, which have in turn called forth the ridicule of 
lesser wits down to the present day. Whether all their 
poignant witticisms ever lessened the number of patches, 
made ''top-knots come down," or reduced the size of a 
sleeve, is somewhat doubtful. Fashion is a goddess who 
will not be laughed out of countenance. Her frown is 
terrific ; her votaries proclaim from her high places, " It is 
better to be out of the world than out of the fashion." 

As a first rule, then (though last in importance), let your 
dress be in the fashion, provided always that it does not 
infringe upon any of the following rules ; namely ; — 

2. Let dress be adapted to the season of the year. Many 
a bright and beautiful girl has gone down to an early grave 
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in consequence of neglecting to guard against the incle- 
mencies of this changing climate. You have hitherto been 
watched by the vigilant eye of maternal affection ; now 
your life is, in a measure, in your own keeping — yes, your 
very life — for one single night's imprudence in laying aside 
a warm garment might prove fatal. Do not object to any 
precautions for the preservation of health, because they 
have a clumsy appearance. Flannels are indispensable 
the greater part of the year. Indiarrubber, fur, and thick- 
soled shoes, should be worn much oftener than they are. 
How absurd to risk health, and life itself, for the sake of 
having a foot look an eighth of an inch smaller I How 
preposterous to be exposed to an atmosphere near zero, 
wearing thin silk stockings, and expect to escape uninjured ! 
Not only absurd and preposterous, but absolutely wicked. 
We have no right thus to tamper with life. 

3. The dress should not fit so tightly as to impede motion 
or respiration. It is believed that the evils of tight-lacing 
have been so repeatedly faithfully delineated within the 
last few years, that none can be ignorant of them. Thus 
forewarned, if you continue a practice so destructive to 
health, life, and even to true beauty — a lingering suicide — 
surely a fearful account must be rendered to Him whose 
laws are thus daringly violated. 

4. Dress should be neat. Neatness and cleanliness have, 
not unfitly, been said to be next to the cardinal virtues. 
They seem, indeed, allied to purity of thought and delicacy 
of sentiment, giving a charm to the plainest attire, and 
rendering the richest more elegant. 

5. Dress should be simple. The most expensive apparel 
should possess this grace ; in this, as in every art, elegant 
simplicity is the highest beauty. 

6. Dress should be modest. 

7. Dress should be appropriate. There is a natural 
fondness in the young for gay colours. And why should 
they not admire what has been made so beautiful f Earth 
wears her robe of pleasant green ; the sky melts into its 
lovely blue, or glows with crimson, purple, and gold ; the 
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flowers blnsh with delicate hues, or are sprinkled with 
gorgeous dyes; the gems of ocean shine with dazzling 
lustre, and our Maker has deeply implanted a love of the 
beautiful in every human heart. The utilitarian may deny 
this, but, with all the splendours of creation around us, we 
have but to open our eyes, and his arguments are forgotten. 
Touth, buoyant with hope, and radiant with gladness, why 
should it be shrouded in sombre hues I Have we not here 
the teachings of nature ? Should not life's sp^ng-time and 
summer be clad like their prototypes, and old age wear the 
sober livery of winter I Qoldsmith compares the style of 
dress appropriate to di£Perent periods of life to the three 
orders of Qrecian architecture. The elaborate and beautiful 
Corinthian, for youth ; the graceful, but less ornamented 
Ionic, for middle life; and the chaste, simple Doric, for 
venerable age. 

Children love the gayest colours ; but, as the mind ex- 
pands and the taste refines, more delicate hues are preferred. 
Colours, in dress, that do not harmonize or contrast agree- 
ably, pain the eye, as discords in music do the ear. Light 
blue and pink, purple and blue, green and blue, yellow and 
pink, worn as contrasts, are unpleasant to almost every eye ; 
while purple and yellow or orange, blue and brown, salmon 
and blue, green and pink, lilac and green, are pleasing 
contrasts. This is not a factitious taste, but is, as the painter 
well knows, derived from observation of the harmonies of 
nature. Fashion may reconcile us for a time to almost any 
absurdity ; but good taste, being founded in natural sensi- 
bility to beauty, will not yield entirely to her caprices. 

It is much to be desired, that the young ladies of our 
country would always dress with plainness and simplicity in 
the street and at church. Ladies do not surely go to church 
to display their finery; they have other public places 
where their vanity may be gratified. Almost the only 
arena for display in many places unfortunately seems to be 
the holy sanctuary — the place for humiliation and self- 
abasement. Gay as a parterre of tulips and hyacinths at one 
season, and waving with plumes, like a regiment of soldiers. 
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at another. Is this a Chiistuui aasemblj, mei to worahip 
God! Not thai sach an assembly should be doihed in 
sackcloth, or any other peculiar and homelj garb; but 
snreljr a ample and unostentatious style of dress would be 
far more appn^riate. 

On a journey, a plain dress is most becoming. We form 
an opinion of strangers from their appearance ; it is the only 
index. When a young lady carries her light silks, her 
embroidery and jewellery, upon her person, in stage-coach, 
railway, and steamboat, through the length and breadth 
of the land, we conclude that they are her only letter of 
recommendation, and there may be those to whom it is 
sufficient. Still more, not a few will be apt to think that 
such things must be novelties to herself, or she would make 
less display of them. 

8. Dress should correspond in some degree with the 
wealth of the wearer. There should be moderation and 
sobriety, however, arising from principle. The extrava- 
gance of wives and daughters has doubtless increased men's 
desire to be rich, and led them in many instances to those 
rash endeavours and wild speculations that have seemed to 
threaten destruction to our country. Is the present com- 
parative calm a proof that they have become more consi- 
derate, more economical? Are there none who still 
encroach upon a father's fond indulgence to gratify vanity ! If 
you follow Shakspeare's rule, ^ Costly as your purse can 
buy," how will you be able to obey a charge coming from 
higher authority : ** To do good, to be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate f* 

9. Dress should not occupy too much time and thought, 
nor be made the subject of never-ending discussion. Well 
chosen, neatly made, and carefully put on, it has already 
been a cruel monopolizer of time; give it no farther 
attention than is necessary to preserve it from injury, and 
let not that care be apparent. A splendid dress may be 
worn 80 consciously as to lose all gracefulness and elegance. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONYERSATION. 

**Tallc to women, talk to women as mach as 70a can. This is the best 
schooL Tliis is the way to gain flaency, because you need not care wliat 
you say, and had better not be sensible" — D'Thrakt.t. 

It is not very nnfair to believe, that most young men have 
adopted this motto as their owa; at least their conversation 
in ladies' society too often indicates that they think they 
" had better not be sensible." If young ladies are flippant 
and silly, may it not arise from a similar desire to please ? 
It is morally certain, that the tone of conversation will not 
be much improved, imtil the taste of your superiors is more 
correct. 

Every lady thinks it complimentary to have sensible 
rational conversation addressed to her ; it proves that her 
mind is not considered vastly inferior. She need not say 
much ; a good listener is invaluable, and Bacon says — " The 
honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion." Let us 
learn farther from his wisdom : " She that questioneth much 
shall learn much, and content much, but especially if she 
apply her questions to the skill of the persons whom she 
asketh ; for she shall give them occasion to please themselves 
in speaking, and herself shall continually gather knowledge." 
Shakspeare makes Gratianosay, " Silence is only commend- 
able in a neat's tongue dried 1" But a severer satirist on the 
sex says : — 

"A dearth of words a woman need not fear, 
But 'tis a task indeed to learn to hear." 

The solemn fop, the flippant coxcomb, the prosing pedant 
— all may like to please themselves by prating to you, each 
in his peculiar style ; and to adapt your conversation with 
equal delicacy and tact to each, would require more than 
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the wisdom of a Bacon; and to listen to them, ''not poppy 
nor mandragora" can be so consummately narcotic. 

Flattery, censorionsness, slander, sarcasm, egotism, tittle- 
tattle, exaggeration,— dark catalogue! Yet of all these 
conversational vices, ladies, young and old, have been ac- 
cused. Flattery sometimes arises from too strong a desire 
to please, without any baser motive. Compliments are not 
always wrong ; they may come from an affectionate heart, 
that can with difficulty conceal its sentiments and emotions. 
When there is not the slightest deviation from truth, and 
when nothing is sought, or to be gained, they should be 
given very sparingly — not e^itirely proscribed. 

Flattery implies an intention to deceive, to mislead with 
regard to appearance or merit, either to gain favour, or to 
make sport of another^s vain credulity. It is a base, a mean 
and craven spirit, that offers this incense at any shrine. 
Every lady should have too much self-respect to offer or to 
receive such incense. 

Censorionsness brings so much unpopularity to those 
who indulge in it, that few are willing to appear so un- 
amiable. But there are some fine ladies who complain — 

" FolkB are so awkward, things so impolite, 
They're elegantly pained from mom till night** 

Everything appears to them as distorted as their own 
faces in a convex mirror. They are careful to suggest to 
their friends every defect that they detect in disposition and 
character, and vastly ingenious and, quick-sighted in the 
discovery. The bright side of character has no charms for 
them. Instead of depicting their acquaintances, as Queen 
Elizabeth would have her face painted, without shadow, 
their censoriousness casts every feature Into the deepest 
shade. 

It is said of the profound Locke, by his biographer, that 
<< he was at first pretty much disposed to give advice, where 
he thought it was wanted ; but experience of the little effect 
it had, made him grow more reserved." 

But censure of those present is far less malicious than 
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Blander of the absent. False, treacherous, hateful slander, 
whose wounds no balm can cure ! In times gone by, the 
gentler sex were accused of a strong predilection for that 
« sweetener to a female feast ;" but in days of better educfi- 
tion, let us hope that they are not so culpable. God's holy 
law has protected ''our neighbour" from this violation of 
his rights, and all mankind cry out against him who ''filches 
a good name." Even in the most retired moment, with 
your tried and faithful friend, beware of whispering one 
word to injure the reputation of a fellow-being. Condemn 
vice, by word and deed, and have moral courage to avoid 
the society of the vicious, whatever be their rank and 
station. You are partakers in others' sins, if you do not 
thus openly show detestation of crime. But sully not the 
reputation of the virtuous by the venomous breath of slan- 
der ; it will not pass away, like your breath upon the mirror, 
leaving it bright and pure ; it will go out into a world of 
wickedness, and rest a dark cloud upon their once fair fame. 
The mischief and suffering which may be occasioned by a 
few idle words is incalculable ; but the character of a busy- 
body, a tattler, or a retailer of scandal, which some women 
earn ibr themselves, is, without question, one of the most 
degrading that can be assigned to any one. The following 
example of the effects sometimes flowing from the evil 
speaking of such a busy-body may not, perhaps, be without 
its value : — 

"Do not mention it again for your life." 

" ^o, of course not. The least said about such things the 
better." 

" Do not, for the world. I have told you in perfect con- 
fidence, and you are the only one to whom I have breathed 
it. I would not have it get out for any consideration." 

" Give yourself no uneasiness. I shall not allude to the 
subjecC 

" I merely told you because I knew you were a friend, and 
would let it go no farther. But would you have thought it !" 

" I certainly am very much suTpiised;" 
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'* So am I. But when things pass before your eyes and 
ears, there is no gainsaying them." 

** No. Seeing is said to be believing." 

** Of course it is." 

^'But, Mrs. Grimes, are you quite sure that you heard 
aright r' 

" I am positive, Mrs. Baynor. It occurred only an hour 
ago, and the whole thing is distinctly remembered. I called 
in to see Mrs. Oomegys ; and while I was there, the bundle 
of goods came home. I was present when she opened it, 
and she showed me the lawn dress it contained. There were 
twelve yar^s in it. 'I must i3ee if there is good measure,' 
she said, as she measured it off. There were fifteen yards 
instead of twelve. * How is this?' she remarked; 'I am 
sure I paid for only twelve yards, and here are fifteen.' The 
# measure was applied again. There was no mistake ; the 
lawn measured fifteen yards. ' What are you going to do 
with the surplusl' I asked. * Keep it, of course,' said Mrs. 
Comegys ; * there is just enough to make little Julia a frock. 
Won't she look sweet in it I' I was so confoimded, that I 
could not say a word. Indeed, I could hardly look her in 
the face. At first I thought of calling her attention to the 
dishonesty of the act ; but then I reflected that> as it was 
none of my business, I might get her ill-will for meddling 
in what did not concern me." 

''And you really think, then, that she meant to keep the 
three yards without paying for them f ' 

*' O, certainly ! But then I would not say anything about 
it for the world. I would not name it, on any consideration. 
Of course you will not repeat it." 

** No. If I cannot find any good to tell of my friends, I 
try to refrain from saying anything evil." 

''A most excellent rule, Mrs. Baynor, and one that I 
always follow. I never speak evil of my friends, for it 
always does more harm than good. No one can say that I 
ever tried to injure another." 

''I hope Mrs. Comegys thought better of the matter, upon 
reflection," said Mrs. Baynor. 
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^So do I. But I am afraid not. Two or three little 
things occur to me now, that I have seen in my intercourse 
with her, which go to satisfy my mind that her moral per- 
ceptions are not the best in the world. Mrs. Gomegys is a 
pleasant friend, and much esteemed by every one. It could 
do no good to spread this matter abroad, but harm." 

After repeating over and over again her injunction to 
Mrs. Baynor not to repeat a word of what she had told her, 
Mrs. Grimes bade this lady, upon whom she had called, good 
morning, and went on her way. Ten minutes after, she was 
in the parlour of an acquaintance^ named Mrs. Florence, 
entertaining her with the gossip she had picked up since 
their last meeting. She had not been there long, before, 
lowering her voice, she said, in a confidential way — 

^ I was at Mrs. Gomegys' to-day, and saw something that 
amazed me beyond everything." 

" Indeed r 

''Yes. You will be astonished when yon hear it. Sup- 
pose you had purchased a dress, and paid for a certain 
number of yards ; and when the dress was sent home, you 
should find that the shopkeeper had made a mistake, and 
sent you three or four yards more than you had settled for, 
what would you do !** 

** Send it back, of course." 

" Of course, so say I. To act differently would not» be 
honest. Do you think sot" 

** It would not be honest for me." 

"No, nor for any one. Now, would you have believed it ! 
Mrs. Oomegys not only thinks, but acts difibrently." 

*' You must be mistaken, certainly, Mrs. Grimes." 

"Seeing is believing, Mrs. Florence." 

"So it is said, but I could hardly believe my eyes against 
Mrs. Oomegys' integrity of character. I think I ought 
to know her well, for we have been very intimate for 
years." 

"And I thought I knew her too. But it seems that I 
was mistaken." 

Mrs. Grimes then repeated the story of the lawn dress. 
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** Can it be possible t" exdaimed Mrs. Florence. ''I can 
hardly credit it." 

^<It occurred just » I tell yon. Bat, Mrs. Florence, yon 
mnst not tell it again for the world. I have mentioned it to 
you in the strictest confidence. But I need hardly say this 
to you, for I know how discreet you are." 

'< I shall not mention it." 

** It could do no good." 

**None in the world." 

^ Is it not sniprising, that a woman who is so well off in 
the world as Mrs. Oomegys, should stoop to a petty act like 
thisl" 

•* It is, certainly." 

^ But for your life, Mrs. Florence, do not repeat this I" 

*' I shall certainly not speak of it, Mrs. Qrimes. It is too 
serious a matter. I wish I had not heard of it, for I can 
never feel toward Mrs. Comegys as I have done. She is a 
very pleasant woman, and one with whom I have heretofore 
always found it agreeable and profitable to spend an hour." 

^ It is a little matter,, after all," remarked Mrs. Grimes, 
^'and, perhaps, we treat it too seriously." 

''We should never think lightly of dishonest practices, 
Mrs. Grimes. Whoever is dishonest in little things, will be 
dishonest in great things, if a good opportunity offer. Mrs. 
Comegys can never be to me what she has been. That is 
impossible." 

•* Of course you will not speak of it again." 

''You need have no fear of that." 

A few days after, Mrs. Baynor made a call upon a friend^ 
who said to her — 

** Have you heard about Mrs. Comegys I" 

«What about her!" 

** I supposed you knew it. I have heard it from half a 
tlozen persons. It is said that Perkins, through a mistake 
of one of his clerks, sent her home some fifteen or twenty 
yards of lawn more than she had paid for, and that, instead of 
sending it back, she kept it, and made it up for her children." 

^I do not think any honest woman would be guilty of 
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such an act. Yes, I heard of it a few days ago as a great 
secret^ and hare not mentioned it to any one before." 

** Secret ! it is no secret. It is in eveiy one's month." 

^ Is it possible ! I must say that Mrs. Grimes has been 
very indiscreet." 

''Mrs. Grimes I Bid it come from her in the first place I" 

** Yes. She told me that she was present whoi the lawn 
came home, and saw Mrs. Gomegys measure it, and heard 
her say that she meant to keep it." 

^ Which she has done. For I saw her in the street^ yes* 
terday, with a beautiful new lawn dress ; and her little Julia 
was with her, wearing one precisely like it." 

'' How any lady can do so is more than I can understand." 

''So it is, Mrs. Baynor. Just to think of dressing your 
child up in a frock as good as stolen ! Is it not dreadful f 

« It is, indeed I" 

" Mrs. Gomegys is not an honest woman. That is dear. 
I am told that this is not the first act of the kind of which 
she has been guilty." 

** I can hardly believe that." 

"Nor can I. But it is no harder to believe this, than to 
believe that she would cheat Perkins out of fifteen or 
twenty yards of lawn. It is a pity ; for Mrs. Gomegys, in 
everything else, is certainly a very nice woman. In facty 
I do not know any one I visit with so much pleasure." 

Thus the circle of detraction widened, until there was 
scarcely a friend or acquaintance of Mrs. Gomegys, near or 
remote, who had not heard of her having cheated a dealer 
out of several yards of lawn^ Three, it bad first been 
alleged ; but the most common version of the story made it 
fifleen or twenty. Meantime, Mrs. Gcnnegys raaained in 
entire ignorance of what was alleged against her, although 
she noticed in two or three of her acquaintances a trifling 
coldness, that struck her as rather singular. 

One day her husband, seeing that she looked grave, said-^ 

" You seem quite dull to-day, dear. Do yon not feei 
weUr 

" Yes, I feel as well as nsual^ in body." 
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<< But not in mind r 

*'I do not feel quite comfortable in mind, certainly, 
though I do not know that I have any serious cause of im- 
easiness." 

" But if even a slight cause exists, may I ask what it is !" 

^ It is nothing more nor less than that I was coolly cut 
by an old friend to-day, whom I met in a shop on Chestnut 
Street; and as she is a woman that I highly esteem, both 
for the excellence of her character and her agreeable quali- 
ties as a friend, I cannot but feel a little hurt about it. If 
she were one of that capricious class who get offended with 
you once a-month, for no just cause whatever, I should not 
care a fig. But Mrs. Markle is a woman of character, good 
sense, and good feeling, whose friendship I have always 
prized." 

'' Was it Mrs. Markle!" said the husband, with some sur- 
prise. 

« Yes." 

'' What can possibly be the cause I" 

« I cannot tell." 

" Have you thought over everything!" 

** Yes, I have turned the matter over in my mind, but can 
ima^e no reason why she, of all others, could treat me 
coolly.* 

** Have you never spoken of her in a way to have your 
words misinterpreted by some evil-minded person — Mrs. 
Grimes, for instance — ^whose memoiy or moral sense, one 
or the other, is so very dull!" 

"I have never spoken of her to any one, except in terms 
of praise. I could not do otherwise, for I have hitherto 
looked upon her as one of the most faultless women I 
know." 

<' She has at least shown that she possesses one fault." 

« What is that r 

^ If she has heard anything against you of a character so 
serious as to make her wish to give up your acquaintance, 
she should at least have afforded you the chance of defend- 
ing yourself before condemning you." 
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« I think that myself." 

"It may be that she did not see you," Mr. Comegys 
suggested. 

'* She looked me in the face, and nodded with cold for- 
mality." 

** Perhaps her mind was abstracted." 

**It might have been so. Mine would have been very 
abstracted indeed, to keep me from a more cordial recog- 
nition of a friend." 

"How would it do to call and see her I" 

" I have been thinking of that. But my feelings naturally 
oppose it. I am not conscious of having done anything to 
merit a withdrawal of the friendly sentiments she has held 
towards me ; if she wishes to withdraw them, my pride says, 
let her do so." 

"But pride, you know, is not always the best adviser." 

" No. Perhaps the less regard we pay to its promptings 
the better." 

" I think so." 

" It is rather awkward to go to a person and ask why you 
have been treated coldly." 

" I know it is. But in a choice of evils, is it not always 
wisest to choose the least I" 

" But is any one's bad opinion of you, if it be not correctly 
formed, an evil ?" 

« Certainly it is." 

" I do not know. I have a kind of independence about 
me which says, * Let people think what they please, so long 
as you are conscious of no wrong.'" 

" Indifference to the world's good or bad opinion is all 
very well," replied the husband, " if the world will misjudge 
us. Still, as anything that prejudices the minds of people 
against us tends to destroy our usefulness, it is our duty to 
take all proper care of our reputations, even to the sacrifice 
of a little feeling in doing so." 

Thus argued with by her husband, Mrs, Comegys, after 
turning the matter over in her mind, finally concluded to go 
and see Mrs. Markle. It was a hard trial for her, but urged 
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on by a sense of rights she called upon her fcwo or three 
days after having been treated so coldly. She sent np. her 
name by the servant. In about five minutes^ Mrs. Markle 
descended to the parlour, where her visiter was awaiting 
her, and met her in a reserved and formal manner, that was 
altogether unlike her former cordiality. It was as much as 
Mrs. Comegys could do to keep from retiring instantly, and 
without a word, from the house. But she compelled herself 
to go through with what she had begun. Mrs. Markle did, 
indeed, offer her hand, or rather the tips of her fingers; 
which Mrs. Comegys, in mere reciprocation of the formality, 
accepted. Then came an embarrassing pause, after which 
the latter said — 

'' I see that I was not mistaken in supposing that there 
was a marked coldness in your manner at our last meet- 
ing." 

Mrs. Markle inclined her head slightly. 

** Of course there is a cause for this. May I, in justice to 
myself as well as others, inquire what it is I" 

*' I did not suppose you would press an inquiry on the 
subject," replied Mrs. Markle. ''But as you have done so, 
you are, of course, entitled to an answer." 

There came another pause, after which, with a disturbed 
voice, Mrs. Markle said — ^ 

" For some time I have heard a rumour in regard to you, 
that I could not credit. Of late it has been so often re- 
peated, that I felt it to be my duty to ascertain its truth or 
falsehood. On tracing, with some labour, the report to its 
origin, I am grieved to find that it is too true." 

'*Will you be so kind as state what it is," said Mrs. 
Comegys, in a firm voice. 

*' It is said that you bought a dress at a warehouse in this 
city, and that on its being sent home, there proved to be 
some yards more in the piece of goods than you paid for} 
and that, instead of returning what was not your own, you 
kept it and had it made up for one of your children." 

The face of Mrs. Comegys instantly became like crimson ; 
and she turned her head away to hide the confusion into i 
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which this ttnezpected allegation had thrown her. As soon 
as she could command her voice, she said — 

'^Tou will, of course, give me the author of this charge." 

'<Tou are entitled to know, I suppose," replied Mrs. 
Markle. ^The person who originated this report is Mrs. 
Grimes. She states that she was present when the dress 
was sent home ; that, you measured it in her presence, and 
that, finding there were several yards over, you declared 
your intention to keep it and make of it a frock for your 
little girl. And, moreover, that she saw Julia wearing a 
frock afterwards, exactly like the pattern of the one you had, 
which she well remembers. This seems conclusive evidence ; 
at least it was so to my mind, and I acted accordingly." 

Mrs. Comegys sat for the full space of a minute with her 
eyes upon the floor, without speaking. When she looked 
up, the flush that had covered her face had gone. It was 
very pale instead. Rising from her chair, she bowed for- 
mally, and without saying a word, withdrew. 

'^ Ah me 1 Is it not sad I " murmured Mrs. Markle, as she 
heard the street door close upon her visiter. *'So much 
that is agreeable and excellent, all dimmed by the want of 
principle. It seems hardly credible that a lady, with every- 
thing she needs, could act dishonestly for so small a matter. 
A few yards of lawn against integrity and character I What 
a price to set upon virtue !" 

Not more than half an hour after the departure of Mrs. 
Comegys, Mrs. Grimes called in to see Mrs. Markle. 

^ I hope," she said, shortly after she was seated, '* that 
you will not say a word about what I told you a few days 
ago ; I should not have opened my lips on the subject if 
you had not asked me about it. I only mentioned it, in the 
first place, to a friend in whom I had the greatest confidence 
in the world. She has told some one, very improperly, tor 
it was imparted to her as a secret, and in that way it has 
been spread abroad. I regret it exceedingly, for I would 
be the last person in the world to say a word to injure any 
one. I am particularly guarded in this." 

^ If it is the truth, Mrs. Grimes, I do not see that you 
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need be so anzions about keeping it a secret^" retumecT 
Mrs. Markle. 

*' The truth I Do you think I would utter a word that 
was not true ! " 

** I did not mean to infer that you would. I believed that 
what you said in regard to Mrs. Comegys was the fact." 

*' It certainly was. But then, it will do no good to spread 
it. What has made me call in to see you is this ; some one 
told me that, in consequence of this matter, you had dropped 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Comegys." 

^ It is true ; I cannot associate on intimate terms with a 
woman who lacks honest principles." 

^But do you not see that this will bring matters to a 
head, and that I shall be placed in a very awkward posi- 
tion I" 

''You are ready to adhere to your statement in regard to 
Mrs. Comegys!" 

''0, certainly; I have told nothing but what I saw. 
But still, you can see that it will make me feel exceedingly 
unpleasant." 

''Things of this kind are never very agreeable, I know, 
Mrs. Grimes. Still we must act as we think right, let what 
will follow. Mrs. Comegys has already called upon me to 
ask an explanation of my conduct towards her." 

"She has I" Mrs. Crimes seemed sadly distressed. "What 
did you say to her !" 

" I told her just what I had heard." 

"Did she ask your author I" Mrs. Grimes was almost 
pale with suspense. 

" She did." 

" Of course you did not mention my name !" 

" She asked the author of the charge, and I named you." 

"O dear, Mrs. Markle I I wish you had not done that. 
I shall be involved in a word of trouble, and get the repu- 
tation of a tattler and mischief-maker. What did she say !* 

" Not one word." 

"She did not deny it I" 

« No." 
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^ Of course she could not. Well, that is some satisfau;- 
tion at least. She might have denied it, and tried to make 
me out a liar, and there would hare been plenty to believe 
her word against mine. I am glad she did not deny it. She 
did not say a word!" 

"No." 

"Did she look guflty!" 

** You would have thought so, if you had seen her.'* 

"What did she do 1" 

" She sat with her eyes upon the floor for some time, and 
then rose up, and without uttering a word, left the house." 

" I wish she had said something. It would have been a 
satisfaction to know what she thought. But I suppose the 
poor woman was so confoimded, that she did not know 
what to say." 

" So it appeared to me. She was completely stunned. I 
really pitied her from my heart. But want of principle 
should never be countenanced. If we are to have social 
integrity, we must mark with appropriate condemnation 
all deviations therefrom. It was exceedingly painful, but 
the path of duty was before me, and I walked in it without 
faltering." 

Mrs. Grimes was neither so clear-sighted, nor so well 
satisfied with what she had done, as all this. She left the 
house of Mrs. Markle feeling very unhappy. Although 
she had been using her little unruly member against Mrs. 
Comegys with due industry, she was all the while on the 
most friendly terms with her, visiting at her house and 
being visited. It was only a few days before, that she had 
spent an evening with her. Not that Mrs. Grimes was de- 
liberately hypocritical, but she had an unbridled tongue, 
and, like too many in society, more cautious about what 
they said than she, was much better pleased to see evil than 
good in a neighbour. There are very few of us, perhaps, 
who have not something of this fault — ^an exceedingly bad 
fault, by the way. It seems to arise from a consciousness of 
our own imperfections, and the pleasure we feel in making 
the discovery that others are as bad, if not worse, than we are. 
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Two days after Mrs. Gomegys had called on Mrs. Markle 
to ask for explanations, the latter received a note in the 
following words : — 

<^ Madam, — ^I have no doubt yon have acted according to 
your own views of right, in dropping as suddenly as you 
have done the acquaintance of an old friend. Perhaps, if 
you had called upon me and asked an explanation, you might 
have acted a little differently. . My present object in ad- 
dressing you is to ask, as a matter of justice, that you will 
call at my house to-morrow at twelve o'clock. I think that 
I am entitled to speak a word in my own defence. After 
you have heard that, I shall not complain of any course you 
may think it right to pursue. Anna Gomegts.*' 

Mrs. Markle could do no less than call as she had been 
desired to do. At twelve o'clock she rang the bell at Mrs. 
Gomegys' door, and was shown into the parlour, where, to 
her no small surprise, she found about twenty ladies, most 
of them acquaintances, assembled, Mrs. Grimes among the 
number. In about ten minutes Mrs. Gomegys came in^o 
the room, her countenance wearing a calm but grave as- 
pect. She bowed slightly, but was not cordial toward any 
one, present. Without a pause she said — 

** Ladies, I have learned within a few days, very greatly 
to my surprise and grief, that there is a report circulated 
among my friends, injurious to my character. I have 
taken some pains to ascertain those to whom the report is 
familiar, and have invited all such to be here to-day. I 
learn from several sources, that the report originated with 
Mrs. Grimes, and that she has been very industrious in 
circulating it to my injury." 

"Perhaps you wrong Mrs. Grimes there," said Mrs. 
Markle. *'She did not mention it to me until I inquired 
of her if the report was true. And then she told me that 
she had never told it but to a single person, in confidence, 
and that she had inadvertently alluded to it ; and thus it 
became a common report As I mentioned her name to 
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70a as my authority, I think it just to state this much, as 
Mrs. Grimes cannot justly be charged with having sought 
to circulate the matter to your injury." 

** We will see how far that statement is correct," said 
Mrs. Gomegys, calmly. <<Did she mention the subject to 
you, Mrs. Raynor, may I ask!" 

''She did," replied Mrs. Baynor; ''but in strict con- 
fidence, and enjoining it upon me not to mention it to any 
one, as she had no wish to injure you." 

« Did you tell it to any onel" 

^No. It was but a little while afterward that it was told 
to me by some one else." 

"Was it mentioned to you, Mrs. Florence!." proceeded 
Mrs. Gomegys, turning to another of the ladies present. 

" It was." 

"By Mrs. Grimes!" 

"Yes." 

"In confidence, I suppose!" 

" I was requested to say nothing about it, for fear that it 
might create an unfavourable impression in regard to you." 

" Very well ; there are two already. How was it in your 
case, Mrs. Wheeler !" 

This lady answered as the others had done. The ques- 
tion was then put to each lady in the room, when it 
appeared that, ovt of the twenty, fifteen had received their 
information on the subject from Mrs. Grimes; and that 
upon every one secrecy had been enjoined, although not 
in every case maintained. 

" So it seems, Mrs. Markle," said Mrs. Gomegys, after 
she had finished her inquiries, " that Mrs. Grimes has, as I 
alleged, industriously circulated this matter to my injury." 

"It certainly appears so," returned Mrs. Markle, coldly. 

Thus brought into a comer, Mrs. Grimes assumed a bold 
front. 

" Telling it to a thousand is not half so bad as doing it, 
Mrs. Gomegys," she said, angrily. "Tou need not try 
to screen yourself from the consequences of your wrong 
doingSy by raising a prejudice against me. Gome to the 
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fact, madam! Gome to the fact, and stand to what you 
have done." 

^1 have no hesitation about doing that, Mrs. Grimes. 
Pray, what have I done!" 

** It is very strange that yon should ask, madam." 

*'But I am charged, I learn, with having committed a 
crime against society; and yon are the author of the 
charge. What is the crime ? " 

^ If it is any satisfaption to you, I will tell yon. * I was at 
your house when the pattern of the lawn dress you now 
have on was sent home. Yon measured it in my presence, 
and there were several yards in it more than you had 
bought And paid for." 

"How many?" 

Mrs. Grimes looked confused, and stammered out, ^ I do 
not exactly remember." 

" How many did she tell you, Mrs. Baynor I" 

** She said there were three yards." i 

« And you, Mrs. Fisher ?" 

« Six yards." 

* And you, Mrs. Florence?" 
« Fifteen yards, I think." 

" O no, Mrs. Florence ; you are entirely mistaken. You 
misunderstood me," said Mrs. Grimes, in extreme perturba- 
tion. 

^* Perhaps so. But that is my present impression," re- 
plied Mrs. Florence. 

** That will do," said Mrs, Comegys. ** Mrs. Grimes can 
now go on with her answer to my inquiry. I will remark, 
however, that the overplus was just two yards." 

*' Then you admit that the lawn exceeded what you had 
paid for?" 

** Certainly I do. It overran just two yards." 

* Very well. One yard or a dozen, the principle is just 
the same. I asked you what you meant to do with it, and 
you replied, * Keep it, of course.' Do you deny that?" 

" No. It is very likely that I did say so, for it was my 
intention to keep it." 
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« Without paying for itl" asked Mrs. Markle. 

Mrs. Comegys looked steadily into the face of her inter- 
rogator for some pioments, a flush upon her cheek, an 
indignant light in her eye. Then, without replying to the 
question, she rose and rang the parlour bell. In a few 
moments a servant came in. 

''Ask the young man in the dining-room if he will be 
kind enough to step here." In a little while a step was 
heard along the passage, and then a young man entered. 

^Tou are a clerk in Mr. Perkins' store!'' said Mrs. 
Comegys. 

**Yes, ma'am." 

** You remember my buying this lawn dress at your store I " 

^ Very well, ma'am. I should forget a good many recent 
incidents before I forgot that." 

" What impressed it upon your memory !" 

^This circumstance. I was very much hurried at the 
time when you bought it, and in measuring it off, made 
a mistake of two yards. There should have been four 
dresses in the piece. One had been sold previous to yours. 
Not long after your dress had been sent home, two ladies 
came into the store and chose each a dress from the pat- 
tern. On measuring the piece, I discovered that it was two 
yards shorty and lost the sale of the dresses in consequence, 
as the ladies wished them alike. An hour afterward, you 
called to say that I had made a mistake and sent you home 
two yards more than you had paid for ; but that, as you 
liked the pattern very much, you would keep it and buy 
two yards more for a dress for your little girl." 

** Yes ; that is exactly the truth in regard to the dress. 

I am obliged to you, Mr. S , for the trouble I have 

given you. I will not detain you any longer." 

The young man bowed and withdrew. 

The ladies immediately gathered round Mrs. Comegys, 
with a thousand apologies for having for a moment enter- 
tained the idea that she had been guilty of wrong ; while 
Mrs. Grimes took refuge in a flood of tears. 

^I have but one cause of complaint against you all," 
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said the injured lady, ^and it is this. A chaise of so 
serious a nature should never have beto made a subject of 
common report without my being offered a chance to de- 
fend myself. As for Mrs. Grimes, I cannot readily under- 
stand how she fell into the error she did. But she never 
would have fallen into it if she had not been more willing 
to think evil than good of others. I do not say this to hurt' 
her, but to state a truth that it may be well for her, and 
* perhaps some of the rest of us, to lay to heart. It is a 
serious thing to speak evil of another, and should never be 
done except on the most unequivocal evidence ; but it was 
base, indeed, for one pretending to the name of a friend to 
circulate such a report, when, if it was true, she hod the op- 
portunity of administering both advice and reproof while the 
deed her own mind has conjured up was still unexecuted." 
The reader may be left to conjecture the state of mind 
of the ladies present, who had thus lent an ear to the base 
scandal of a mischievous tattler, and so put themselves in 
this painful position in relation to a lady of high moral 
principle and the strictest purity of life. Their reflections 
then were probably punishment enough for even the base 
foUy of such a false friend as Mrs. Grimes. 

Vanity leads to unprofitable conversation. Hour after 
hour is oftentimes wasted upon the discussion of the colour 
x)f a ribbon, or the shape of a shoe. The dress of the 
fashionable and the unfashionable is a most fertile topic of 
conversation, giving zest to the vapid hours of the unintel- 
lectual. Who doubts that due attention to dress must be 
rendered! But the interminable discussions to which it 
leads, to t'ae exclusion of better subjects, lowers the intellect, 
and tells too plainly the ignoble ambition of female vanity 
— ^to spread every sail to catch the breeze of admiration. 

Sarcasm is a dangerous weapon, often recoiling upon the 
wielder with keen and biting stroke. A dull weapon will 
wound, if directed to a vulnerable spot, and those who have 
little sense and no wit can be spitefully severe. Of such, 
Hannah More says : ** They exhibit no small satisf^tion in 
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ridiculing women of high intellectual endowments, while 
they exclaim with affected humility, and much real envy, 
that * they are tbanktul they are not geniuses.' Now, though 
one is glad 'to hear gratitude expressed on any occasion, yet 
the want of sense is really no such g^eat mercy to be thank- 
ful for ; and it would indicate a better spirit, were they to 
pray to be enabled to make a right use of the moderate 
understanding they possess, instead of exposing, with a 
visible pleasure, the imaginary or real defects of their more 
shining acquaintance." 

It is dangerous to be severe upon the faults of our friends, 
even in jest. Like blows given by boxers, at first in sport, 
they often end in angry earnest. Lively repartee may 
sometimes be agreeable ; when it delicately avoids person- 
ality, it may give brilliancy to conversation ; but this can 
seldom be avoided. Defend us from the quips and quirks 
of an habitual punster, who snaps up your honest words, 
and turns them into traitors before your eyes. 

To women, mt is a peculiarly perilous possession, which 
nothing short of the sober-mindedness of Christianity can 
keep in order. Intemperate wit craves admiration as its 
natural aliment ; it lives on flattery as its daily bread. The 
professed wit is a hungry beggar, that subsists on the ex- 
torted alms of perpetual panegyric. The rational, sensible 
conversation of those who prefer being agreeable to being 
witty, is repugnant to such; if others writhe under their 
inflictions, they yawn under this. 

Woe to the woman who gains the reputation of wit. She 
is expected never to open her mouth to speak, without 
dropping pearls and diamonds; if her wit be not chastised 
into meek subordination, she is feared by one sex and hated 
by the other. Even although it be thus chastened, there 
are many who look upon it in its harmless playfulness as 
they would upon the gambols of an uncaged tigress. 

But of all faults in converisation, egotism is the most com- 
mon, only because pardoned by all those who indulge in it 
themselves. A t6te-M6te between two egotists is a laugh- 
able strife for the balance of power. The eagerness of 
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each to mamtaln the ground — the volability of the one who 
gains it for a time — the anxiety of the other to seize the 
first faltering pause — till impatience overcomes at length 
all politeness, and both talk until one has fairly talked the 
other down. In society, the thoughts of these egotists can- 
not by any means be diverted from themselves. It appears as 
though there were not a spot in the universe, that fond self- 
love did not associate in some degree with their interests. 

** When I was with Parry," says the traveller, " we en- 
countered some of those tremendous icebergs-^—" *' That 
reminds me," interrupts the egotist, '' of what I suffered 
during a ride last winter, when the snow-drifts were as high 
as the horses' heads" — and so on, and on, with a tedious 
tale of egotiam, while all wait with impatience for the soli- 
cited narrative of adventure. The traveller again com- 
mences, hut goes not far before another chord is struck 
in the egotist's mind, which inharmoniously interrupts the 
speaker, who now despairs of finishing his story. Neither 
iceberg nor volcano, geyser nor maelstrom^ tornado nor 
avalanche, can arrest the egotist's thoughts, and turn them 
from beloved sel£ Were every member of the social circle 
equally governed by this monopolizing egotism, they would 
resemble a flock of chickens fighting for a delicate morsel 
thrown among them : one snatches it up and runs, another 
seizes it and begins to enjoy it, when a third makes off with 
it, but chances to drop the prize ; half a dozen new. claimants 
fly at it, until it is finally trampled under foot and lost. It 
would be an effectual cure, were the egotist to bite her 
tongue every third time that I or me came to the tip of it. 
''The unruly member" would run the risk of being totally 
disabled. 

''Conversation is the music of the mind, an intellectual 
orchestra^ where all the instruments should bear a part^ but 
where none should play together." 

'^ She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue 
is the law of kindness." This is what gives to conversation 
its crowning excellence — the law of kindness — the philo- 
sopher's stone, that transmutes all to gold. Thoughts, 
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breathed forth from a warm, true heart, a heart foi^etting 
selfish interests in a generous sympathy with others, find a 
ready ear. 

A pleasant colloquial style appears to be scarcely attain- 
able by those who are not so happy as to enjoy it from 
nature. Many examples might be given of men of genius, 
who have been sadly destitute of conversational talents; 
yet all have by no means been thus deficient. Coleridge 
was distinguished above all his contemporaries for the won- 
derful fluency and richness of his conversation ; yet one of 
them remarked, that ''he discoursed, he never talked." 
Sir Walter Scott talked with people ; we might know that 
from his works. With his warm-hearted kindness, infused 
into his racy style — ^his exhaustless fund of anecdote, and 
immense field of illustration-^how could he be otherwise 
than a delightful companion f Hannah More, as you well 
know, was remarkable for her colloquial talents ; in early 
life, how difficult would it have been for her to deny her* 
self the intense delight which she enjoyed in that circle of 
learning, wit, eloquence, and rank, where she shone with 
such unrivalled brilliancy : not altogether unrivalled either, 
for there were the warm-hearted Mrs. Boscawen, the elegant 
Mrs. MoDtague, and the learned Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 

Madame de Sta^l was so fond of conversation^ that it was 
misery for her to live out of Paris ; for there only, in her 
estimation, could anything deserving the name of conver- 
sation be enjoyed. Happily, such a taste for company, and 
such an excessive fondness for intellectual excitement and 
display, find little room for development amid the social 
fmd domestic habits of ;England« Conversation is with us 
natural and iq>ontaneous. English women know little of 
conversation as i^ fine art^ and therefore seldom talk for 
display. Although the just demands of society often call 
them from their own firesides, may their sweetest, dearest 
enjoyments be there — ^may they ever find home a sphere 
wide enough for sprightly, rational, intellectual conversa- 
tion, that, whenever they mingle with larger circles, it may 
be easy, useful, cheerful, and agreeable I 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EMPLOTMENT OF TIMB. 

** Spirit, proad spirit, ponder thy state 
If thine the leafs lightness, not thhie the leafs Ikta; 
It may flatter, and glisten, and wither, and die, 
And heed not onr pity, and ask not our sigh; 
Bnt for thee, the immortal^ no winter may throw 
Eternal repose on thy joy or thy woe; 
rhon must live, and live ever, in glory or gloom. 
Beyond the world^s precincts, beyond the dark tomb." 

Hisa Jkwsbuxt. 

When reviewing the fonnal and wearisome routine of 
fashionable visiting and gay excesses and dissipation, which 
bring only ennui and disappointment to all engaged in them, 
we are tempted to ask : Can it be, that an immortal creature 
thus spends years of a brief probation ! How precious is 
the treasure whose golden sands are thus treacherously 
wasting away I The question comes home to every con- 
science. How shall I perform the duties that I owe to my 
Creator, my fellow-beings, and myself! "As he that lives 
longest," says a great moralist, " lives but a little while, 
every man may be certain that he has no time to waste. 
The duties of life are commensurate to its duration, and 
every day brings its task, which, if neglected, is doubled on 
the morrow. But he that has already trifled away those 
months and years in which he should have laboured, must 
remember that he has now only a part of that of which 
the whole is little ; and that since the few moments remain- 
ing are to be considered as the last trust of Heaven, not one 
is to be lost." 

It would be well for every one, after a careful consider- 
ation of her own condition and responsibilities, to make out 
a set of rules for the arrangement of time. The peculiar 
circumstances of each individual would have their influence 
in modifying these roles ; but every one should be systematic. 
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Someihiiig like the following might be appropriate to your 
condition, namely : — 

1. My waking thoughts shall be upon my Heavenly Father, 
who has spread over me the wings of love, and opened my 
eyes upon another day ; sensible of his mercy, and anxious 
for a continuation of his blessings. 

2. I will spend half an hour (or more), before breakfast, 
in reading his Holy Word, and in prayer. 

3. After breakfast I will endeavour to assist my mother. 
Should she need my aid in the nursery, or in household 
aflfairs, or elsewhere, it shall be cheerfully yielded. 

4. If the occupations of the morning do not afford suffi- 
cient exercise, I will walk with my younger sister, and call 
upon some poor pensioner upon my mother^s or my own 
bounty. I can set her room in order, perhaps, and my 
little sister can carry some flowers to give it a more cheer- 
ful look. I can read the poor old woman a chapter in her 
Bible, and then return home. I must devote some time 
every day (or every week) to this or some other benevolent 
purpose. 

6. My next hour must be for study. As one hour is ail 
that I can now devote to it, my application must be such as 
to make it profitable. 

6. My wardrobe must be kept in order. A portion of 
time sufficient for this purpose must be daily devoted to it, 
or to some other useful needle-work. 

7. I must be on my guard against time-stealers, who 
would entertain me for hours with scandal and unprofitable 
gossip; and endeavour, when making those visits which 
friendship and the etiquette of society demand, to avoid 
these faults myself. 

8. An hour or two must be set apart for miscellaneous 
reading, writing letters, or an analysis of what I have 
previously read. 

9. I will endeavour to spend my time at table profitably, 
promoting, as far as lies in my power, cheerful social 
intercourse. 

10. If my father require any assistance that I can render. 
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my time mtiBt be appropriated to it. If I can entertain him 
with music, or reading aloud in the evening, I will endeavour 
always to be in readiness* 

11. At the close of every day. Twill spend some time Id 
self-ezamination : 

** Talk yritti my^ast hours, 
And ask tbem what report they bore to heayen.** 

12. I will again read a portion of God's holy book, and 
of some book of practical or devotional religion. 

13. Again will I commend myself to the care of Almighty 
(jk)d ; confess my sins ; implore his pardon for the sake of 
Jesus Christ; ask for his grace and intercession, and for 
the aid and guidance of his Holy Spirit. 

Such plain, specific rules, conscientiously written and 
conscientiously acted upon, may keep you from that temp- 
tation which you pray not to be led into; but to which 
idleness, and the want of arrangement in the employment 
of time, would expose you every hour. 

God may have showered upon you noble gifts; life is 
passing away, and are these gifbs still used only for self- 
gratification, ministering to your own pride t The moral 
influence that you exert at this period of life, when the 
spell of youth and beauty is around you, is incalculable. 
It is fearful to consider with what thoughtiess unconcern 
you may be exerting this influence. Hitherto, your time 
has been mostly under the control of others; now, you 
have more freedom, more leisure, and the one, five, or ten 
talents which the all-wise Dispenser has bestowed, must be 
doubled by your earnest zeal and untiring perseverance. 
The work of self-education must go on ; but self must not 
monopolize your time and heart. ''The varied air and 
scenery of nature are not more intended and adapted to 
renew bodily health, than are the varied spheres of bene- 
volence to promote mental health. Have something good 
to live for, beyond yourself, if you would live happy." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

" FriendBhip is no plant of hasty growth : 
Thongh rooted In esteem's deep soU, the slow 
And gradual cultnre of kind interoonrse 
Ifnst bring it to perfection." 

JOANHA BAXLLB. 

Thb limnan heart needs the solace t>f sjinpathy ; the mind, 
too, seeks companionship. During life's early* morning, 
friendships are the result of accident rather than of choice ; 
yet even then, there is some real or fancied congeniality of 
feeling. As the judgment matures, you will be able to 
analyze character, and to choose friends with more dis- 
crimination. Tet how seldom, even at the noon of life, is 
the judgment exercised in the choice; some fortuitous 
circumstances bring us into propinquity with one of whose 
mind and heart we know little; an intimacy is formed which 
bears the name of friendship, though wanting in some of its 
essential ingredients. This companionship is what usually 
passes current in the world for the pure beaten gold of 
friendship. Ton may, in the course of life, complain of the 
selfishness, the inconstancy, the desertion, of friends, when 
they were never such ; they were only united to you by 
those cobweb-chains with which interest binds society 
together. A heart filled with integrity is never distrustful; 
and they who are most in danger of being deceived, are 
themselves strangers to suspicion and deception. Tet the 
friendship of such is often sought by the self-interested. 
The cunning, who have not sincere and upright hearts, know 
the value of them. 

But we are romantic enough to believe, that there is such 
a treasure as true friendship, even in this imperfect state ; 
the true metal, though not without ■ the dross that alloys 
everything of human origin. If you feel a modest conscious- 
ness^ my kind reader, of deserving a sincere friend, you will 
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doubtless gain one. Well says the wise man, ^ He that 
wonld have friends must show himself friendly.*' 

Our blessed Saviour, when on earth, enjoyed, we may 
reverently believe, the pleasures of friendship. With 
Martha and Mary, and their brother, he seemed, emphati- 
cally, at home. In his human nature a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, he needed the sympathy and kindness 
of intimate friendship, and found them in the disciple who 
leaned upon his bosom, the loving and beloved John. What 
touching proof the dying Jesus gave of trustful faith in this 
friend I ^ When Jesus saw his mother, and the disciple 
standing by whom he loved, he saith unto his mother. 
Woman, behold thy son I Then saith he to the disciple. 
Behold thy mother I And from that hour, that disciple 
took her unto his own home." 

True friendship cannot exist without entire confidence, 
a self-sacrificing spirit, and mutual forbearance. 

There must be confidence in the character of a friend. 

Unless you believed your friend to possess generosity, 
sensibility, and affection for you, there would be little love 
on your part ; and unless he gave evidence of sincerity, 
prudence, and integrity, there would be no respect. This 
belief leads to trustfulness and unreserve in communicating 
your sentiments, hopes, sorrows, fears, plans of usefulness — 
in short, everything that interests you — that you may elicit 
sympathy or advice. How important is it, then, that your 
friend should not only possess an amiable character, but, in 
addition, those *fixed principles which alone give stability 
and permanence to the qualities that you love and re- 
spect ! 

A self-sacrificing spirit is indispensable. Wait not to be 
told how you can oblige your friend, but find ways of doing 
it yourself; invent them. If she is more admired and 
caressed than yourself, rejoice that you possess the love of 
one so amiable. If, on the other hand, you have the supe« 
riority,make it up by the more assiduity and tenderness on 
your part. At the same time, be careful that her delicacy 
18 not wounded by these efforts ; you do not wish to burden 
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her with gratitude, lest the equality of friendship should be 
destroyed. 

But this spirit has its severest trial, when sincerity and 
honesty compel you to reprove and admonish. There are 
times when you will be obliged to run the risk of losing a 
friend by your faithfulness. Shrink not from the responsi- 
bility. If you consider it one of the advantages of friend- 
ship, that it is the means of refining and exalting human 
character, you will receive advice and reproof thankfully, 
and offer it kindly and sincerely. 

Imperfect and sinful beings as we know ourselves to be, 
we need much forbearance, even from those who love us 
best. Because you find a friend has some faults, that is no 
reason why you should discard her. God forbid that you 
should ever have the bitterness and anguish resulting from 
the discovery that you have loved and trusted one who was 
utterly unworthy I There should be a constant endeavour 
to elevate and purify the heart and mind of your friend, 
and a still more vigorous effort to improve your own. Sad 
and disheartening would it be, if we could never have 
f Kends until we felt perfectly worthy of their love. Then, in 
mournful desolateness, might we exclaim^ 

"Each In Ills hidden sphere of Joy or woe, 
Out hermit spirits dwell, or range apart** 

We have much on our side to be borne with and to be for- 
given. How much it becomes us then to look with a charitable, 
tender, and forgiving spirit upon the faults of our friends I 

The youthful aspirant for friendship must put far away 
the romantic expectations which spring from a too vivid 
imagination. Her Utopian dreams may prevent the enjoy- 
ment of that calm, rational, but still imperfect friende^ip, 
which alone exists in this fallen world. 

"Bat for those bonds, all-perfect made, 

Wherein bright spirits blend, 
Like sister flowers of one sweet shade. 

With the same breeze that bend, — 
For that fall bliss of thought aUied, 

Nerer to mortals given, 
0, lay thy lovely dreams aside, 

Or lift ihem onto heaven I ** 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

▲CTIKa FROM GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

"I do not pnt abstract ideas wholly ont of any questton, becanse I weill 
know that, under that name, I should dismiss piindples; and that without 
the guide of sound, well-understood principles, all reasonings would be only 
a confused jumble of particular facts and details, without the means of 
drawing out any sort of theoretical or practical condnaion." — ^Bdbkb. 

A principle is a tmth admitted as fully proved, myolving 
many subordinate truths. A rtde may be merely arbitrary 
or conventional, formed to suit some particular condition of 
society, established without other authority than that of the 
members of that community, and only obligatory upon them. 
The manners and customs of different nations are such 
rules. A precept is a command respecting moral conduct, 
having the sanction of revealed truth. Neither rules nor 
precepts can be found suited to all occasions and to every 
individual being; but there are principles which are univer- 
sally applicable. The Bible contains a few such general prin- 
ciples, founded in immutable truth, and of infinite obligation. 
Unfortunately, they are not the governing principles of 
many of the human race ; instead of them, rules and majrims 
are substituted, without questioning their origin or their 
tendency. Among these maxims sanctioned by long usage, 
is the very populu' one, ''Do at Rome as the Romans do.'' 
It has ruined millions. It makes no exceptions, but, sweep- 
ing away the whole moral code, leaves you to be governed 
entirely by public opinion, which changes like the clouds of 
a sunset sky, into thousands of fantastic shapes, taking their 
momentary hues from apparently accidental causes. Tou 
reply, perhaps, ''We must do as other people do ; the many 
probably are right, and we should be ridiculed or blamed 
by them if we were singular." So far as regards fashions, 
customs, and modes, that do not involve moral considera- 
tions, it is well to show an accommodating spirit; it is no 
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proof of greatness or goodness to aiPect singularity, or to 
despise suitable attention to these things. But then nice 
discrimination must be used, to ascertain whether they en- 
croach upon what is true, lawful, and right. 

What will people sayf Alas! how many have been 
driven from the path of duty by this intangible phantom ! 
this terrifying consideration 1 What will people say t 

* Thej praise and fhej admire, they know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 
And what delight, to be bj such extolled. 
To live upon their tongues, and be their talk, 
Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise, 
His lot who dares be singnlarly good?" 

Until this dreaded people's opinion is based upon Christian 
principles, it cannot be a safe guide. 

Neither is it safe to take for a model a fallible mortal, 
eyer liable to err. Your admiring partiality may lead you 
ewen to imitate the faults and imbibe the prejudices of your 
model. How will you act for yourself, under new circum- 
fitances, when you have not your guide at handt Encom- 
passed with doubt and perplexity, you hesitate until the 
time for action is lost, or necessity brings you to a hasty, 
irrational decision. 

Will it be for my worldly interest I Such a motive looks 
glaringly odious when thus distinctly expressed ; yet how 
large a portion of mankind are governed by no other 1 Who, 
that has not had her finer sensibilities blunted by long in- 
tercourse with the world, does not turn from it with avex^ 
sion f Besides, it is often difficult to decide what is for one's 
worldly interest; the world is an exceedingly capricious 
idol, and, when you have served her too openly, may turn 
upon you with contempt. 

It becomes, then, of the utmost consequence, to fix some 
general principles of conduct in the mind, that you may not 
be driven about^ like thistle-down, by every idle breath. 
■ The Bible contains two grand, ultimate principles; 
namely : holiness produces happiness ; sin, misery. All the 
qommands of God are founded upon this immutable truth; 
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ihe preoepto of the gospel flow from the mne sooioe. 
'^Tbon shalt lore the Lord with all thj hearty and thy 
neig^iboiir as tfajseU!.'' ^ I)o milo othen as joa would thai 
other* should do unto jaaJ' 

Bui mj young friends maj saj it is difficult to act from 
general principles; it leqmres leflectioD and reasoning. 
And for what else were reason and oonscienee given, bat to 
control acconntable beings f When these nltimate prin- 
ciples, and those directlj deduced, are nnderstood, and the 
decision is made to act from them, the whole condnct will 
in time be habitnallj referred to them ; and instead of being 
hampered and hardened with thousands of mles and maTimf^ 
that may or may not be applicable, the freed spirit rejoices 
in the glorious liberty of troth. 

Ton are surrounded by a circle of your acquaintances, 
who are dissecting the character of an absent member of 
that circle. They magnify her faults, they ridicule her 
foibles, they misinterpret her motives. What are your 
principles f Is it immoyeably fixed in your mind, that slan* 
der is a violation of the ninth conmiand of the decalogue t 
Then your countenance will express disapprobation, and, 
if possible, you will gently, but courageously, defend the 
absent. 

Is it customary, in the place where you reside, to send the 
message ** not at home," when it is not convenient to receive 
visiters 1 In defence of it» it ia said, that it is perfectly un- 
derstood ; it is the fashion ; everybody thinks it right. But 
is it truth, simple truth, more precious than gold I Truth 
is essential to holiness; falsehood is sin. Tou not only 
depart from strict verity yourself, but also oblige another 
to utter a falsehood. Tou teach deception, perhaps, to an 
ignorant being, who may thereby be led into an endless 
train of dishonesty and crime. You shudder at the idea of 
uttering an absolute falsehood, when it is thus presented to 
you ; but have you not often been guilty of it, in this man- 
ner, without compunction f 

You are in company with young men who are called 
''gay* &8hionable^ spiritedi good-heaited fellows.'' They 
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jest about sacred things. Do you smile with them, or does 
your countenance^ ** more in sorrow than in anger/' admin- 
ister deserved reproof I Do you coimtenance them by your 
conduct, or even by your presence, in any excesses at table f 
And then, can you make sport of it, if they are a " little 
merry f ' Perhaps your smile has encouraged the first step 
on the fearful road to irretrievable ruin; your example 
severed the last restraint ; your levity sealed the doom of 
an only son, the joy and hope of his aged parents. If things 
were called by their right names, what you frequently hear 
mentioned as gaiety and fashionable folly would excite 
disgust and abhorrence. Happily, however, all the customs 
of modem society are tending more and more to eradicate 
the pernicious vice, which has so often had its beginnings 
in so apparently slight and innocent a source as the en- 
couragement of a mirthful social circle, where the genial 
presence of woman has seemed to lend an additional sanc- 
tion to these first steps iu a course beset by so many dan- 
gers. 

Fixed principles will produce true independence of mind, 
an excellence rarely found even among men; by some, it 
is thought incompatible with the natural delicacy of female 
character ; but since Qod has created you rational and ac- 
countable, and given you principles for your guidance, you 
cannot say to any human being — 

" God is thj law, thou mine; to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge and her praise.** 

You cannot fulfil the duties that devoive upon you in 
relation to others, without some independence. Tou can- 
not live without exerting influence ; perhaps many look to 
you for example ; if your course is as uncertain as that of 
the fluttering insect^ governed by the impulse of the moment, 
you can hardly fail to mislead. Qenerous, noble impulses, 
are often lauded; but so long as the human heart is sinful, 
you may not trust implicitly to its impulses : they may be 
right, but it is moumfuUy certain that they may be, and are 
wrong. 
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Independence of mind gains confidence. They who seek 
popularity by listening with a pleased and acquiescent ear 
to eyerybody's opinion^ without advancing any themselves, 
may gain it for a time ; but it cannot be lasting. The self- 
love of the multitude will be thus gratified, until they reflect ; 
then they despise the passive beings who have flattered and 
cajoled them. The wavering, yielding mind has no confi- 
dence in itself, and surely can inspire none. 

True independence, or moral courage, based upon Chris- 
tian principles, secures peace of mind and a quiet conscience. 
That being must resemble " the troubled sea when it cannot 
rest,'' who has a knowledge of right principles, without 
moral courage to act from them ; wave after wave sweeps 
them away, leaving the vacillating theorist a prey to tor- 
menting and unavailing regrets. Broken resolutions are 
thorns not easily extracted from the conscientious mind. 
There is no rational cheeifulness but that which flows from 
a good conscience. 

This independence, or moral courage, should never be 
obtrusive^ never savour of self-sufficiency. ** It vaunteth 
not itself, is not pufied up, doth not behave itself unseemly." 
Having for its foundation those principles which are ** pure, 
lovely, and of good report," it should carry itself modestly 
and gently. Although every one of my readers ought to 
possess moral courage strong enough to bea^r her right 
onward in the path of duty, judgment, sober judgment, must 
teach her when she is called upon to act. It is not your 
province, fair reader, to be censor-general, nor, ** with the 
cimt of philanthropy, to go Quixoting for adventure on the 
fields of humanity." What can be more dangerous for a 
young lady, than what in common parlance is styled disre* 
garding public opinion I It would not be a very convincing 
proof, either of the delicacy of her sentiments or the correct- 
ness and strength of her principles. A truly delicate 
minded young lady shrinks from the idea of being subjected 
to public opinion. She ought to love and cherish the good 
opinion of her friends as inestimably precious; but in 
general she should desire that the world at large say as 
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little as possible about her. She asss not the world's praise, 
and hopes to escape its censure, in the quiet, noiseless, 
unobtrusive path that she pursues. It is pitiable if any, 
misled by excessive love of admiration, are seen in the 
streets, and in public assemblies, till they become the sub- 
ject of remark of every idler and gossip in the community. 
It is not that daring masculine independence which braves 
the world that becomes a woman. Neither will her own 
fixed principles make her less reverential, less docile. 
Happily, the sphere in which her Creator places her, though 
it calls for the habitual exercise of moral courage, does not 
often demand unshrinking boldness. She is, from physical 
constitution, timid, retiring, and dependent ; the affections 
are the noblest part of her nature, and they are exalted and 
strengthened by those principles by which she should for 
ever be governed. She will not, indeed, make her timidity 
an excuse for shrinking from any manifest duty, nor fail to 
cultivate that moral courage which will enable her to brave 
all public censure or prejudice in doing what her own con- 
science tells her to be right. Tet even in such a display of 
true and noble feminine courage, modesty will not fail to 
exercise its influence, and to add a grace to the heroism thus 
active in the path of duty. 
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PREJUDICE. 

*' PreiJtidice. Wise men imbibe, and fools never get rid of it It is a little 
vile weed, whidi grows in every man's garden."— Anon. 

All that we call opinions, which are not the result of rea- 
soning and reflections, are prejudices. 

There are prejudices of childhood; prejudices imbibed 
from parents and teachers ; prejudices derived from books ; 
and selfish prejudices. 
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We revel amidst the sweet reminiscences of childhood ; 
but the glory that like a halo surrounds it, gives it the dim 
uncertainty most favourable to prejudice. They who were 
kind and indulgent to us were good and lovely ; we knew 
no other criterion of excellence ; the bad excited wonder 
and abhorrence only as they figured in the tales of the 
nursery. If, unfortunately, the Supreme Being was repre- 
sented as awful in power and fearful in severity, without 
his most distinguishing attribute of love, the infant mind 
shuddered at the idea of his presence. The dai'kness was 
horrible, for he whom the Christian reverences as the God 
of love, and great Father of all, under whose protecting care 
he may lie down in peace, fearless amid every danger, is 
known to such only as an object of fear, and peace of mind 
is sought in the vain effort to drive Qod entirely from the 
thoughts. Here is not infrequently the source of the first 
prejudices agaiost religion ; deeply-rooted prejudices, haunt- 
ing us in long after years. Had Qod been uniformly repre- 
sented as a kind and benevolent being, supplying all the 
wants of childhood, making the glorious sun to shine, and 
the beautiful flowers to bud and blossom ; the same God 
who revealed himself to men in the Son, redeeming the lost 
world, and restoring ruined man to the divine favour, by 
the greatest of all conceivable sacrifices — the guiltless, the 
divine, dying for guilty, rebel man — the Son of Man, who 
said : ^ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not;" if such were the lessons instilled into the 
listening ear of childhood, far different would be the first 
impressions of the divine character. While moral distinc- 
tions are faint as the first dawn of morning, the young mind 
cannot be too strongly impressed with just ideas of the 
character of God as revealed to us in his Son. We can 
hardly estimate the extent of the good or evil which may 
spring from such a source, and leave a lasting impression 
behind. Carefully examine what prejudices on this sacred 
subject, thus derived, still remain. There are, perhaps, 
many such which even now interpose a dark cloud between 
you and your Heavenly Father. 
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Yet there are some prejudices of childhood which we 
would not remove — those prejudices of the heart which 
spring from no unhallowed source. If the early loved and 
lost are excellent even to perfection, so let them remain. 
Who, with unhallowed hand, would tear away the veil I If 
your mother was better than any other mothelr, your home 
more comfortable, your garden more beautiful, or even 
your own dog the most faithful, it is well. Memoiy will 
there linger with delight, so long as this world is your 
dwelling-place. 

But there are a lax^ class of prejudices imbibed from 
parents or teachers. Almost the whole of your knowledge 
comes under this denomination. You have taken it from 
others without examination, and it is natural and right that 
it should be so. Weak, dependent youth, must be kept in 
leading-strings; but when years have given maturity and 
strength, the bounding spirit frees itself. Prejudices, vener- 
able from antiquity, are often fondly cherished, possessing 
a poetical beauty, of which philosophy in vain attempts to 
rob them. Many prejudices derived from parents, it would 
be almof^t sacrilegious to destroy; such are those of home 
and country. 

iiuc eacii human being has an individual, moral, and in- 
tellectual existence, and must think, reason, judge, and act 
for himself, as an accountable moral agent. It becomes, 
then, a solemn duty to divest yourselves of those prejudice! 
which dim the intellect, and obscure the right and the wrongi 
which should ever shine out in as clear and luminous con- 
trast as the stars upon a wintry sky. 

Some superstitious prejudices, handed down from one 
generation to another, are merely absurd ; every one can 
laugh at them, and yet be more or less affected by them. 
It is strange how many such still retain their hold on the 
minds of thousands, amid all the increasing light and know- 
ledge of our age. In our larger towns, such, we believe, 
are now happily disappearing ; but among our rural popu- 
lation, lucky or unlucky days, good and evil omens, dreams^ 
and the like bugbears of the fancy's creation, still retain 
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their influence over many minds. Many snch are incon- 
ceivably silly ; yet their influence is not the less strong and 
widely felt. Not the school-girl alone, but many a strong- 
xfiinded man, will turn away with anxious look from the 
crescent moon, as she lightly sails in the eastern horizon, 
if the first glance of her be caught over the left shotdder. 
The folly of this superstition is readily acknowledged ; yet 
there are few who have heard in their childhood that such 
things are ominous of evil, who have not a preference for 
seeing her pale majesty peering over the right shoulder, 
although the next hour, or even the next moment^ it may 
be forgotten. 

So it is with Friday, poor unlucky Friday, from time 
inmiemorial under the ban of prejudice. Many carry 
through life an absolute dread of beginning any important 
undertaking on this unfortunate day. They may have been 
told there was one who, despising this superstition — ^a bold, 
adventurous mariner — ^purposely commenced building a 
ship on Friday, launched it on Friday, named it Friday, and 
sailed from port on Friday ; and the consequence was that 
it was lost, presumptuous captain and cJl ! Doubtless this 
is the invention of some would-be-wise one, to perpetuate 
this silly superstition. 

The ill-omen that accompanies the breaking of a looking- 
glass has saved thousands of them from destruction, and 
was, perhaps, invented by some cunning housewife, to secure 
the valued piece of Aimiture from rough handling by care- 
less servants. These, and sundry other foolish superstitions, 
are harmless matters of sport to instructed, philosophic 
minds, to which they nevertheless cling with surprising 
tenacity. There are other superstitions long maintaining 
their tyranny of fear over the youthful mind. How power- 
ful, how mysterious, are these influences 1 Shadows have 
been cast over life, by tales told at the nursery fireside, or 
during stolen visits to the kitchen chimney-comer; and in 
after years, what witchery has held the listening circle 
of school-girls spell-bound, while the graphic narrator of 
gh(wt-Btorie8 made the heart thrill with mingled fear and 
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delight. So felt Orra^ the heroine of dne of Joanna Baillie's 
vigorous tragedies. 

" OrreL How, prayl what fearftil titling did scare him so? 
Ckithrina. Hast thou ne'er heard the story- of Coont Hugo, 

His ancestor who slew the hunter-knight? 
Orra {fiogerly). Tell it, I pray thee, 
AUce. Cathrlna, teU it not ; it is not xightl 

Such stories ever change her cheerful spirit 

To gloomy x>ensiyene8s; her rosy bloom 

To the wan colour of a shrouded corpse. 

{To Orra.) What pleasure is there, lady, when thy hand, 

Gold as the valley's ice, with hasty grasp 

Seizes on her who speaks, while thy shrunk form, 

Cowering and shivering, stands with keen-turned ear 

To catch what follows of the pausing tale ? 
Om». And let me cowering stand, and be my touch 

The valley's ice; there is a pleasure in it 
Alice. Say'st thou, indeed, there is a pleasure in it? 

Orra. Tea, when the cold blood shoots through every vein ; 

When every hair's pit on my shrunken skin 

A knotted knowl becomes, and to mine ears 

Strange inward sounds awake, and to mine eyes 

Rush stranger tears, there is a Joy in fear. 

Tell it, Cathrlna, for the life within me 

Beats thick, and stirs to hear it 

How hard it is for cool, sober reason, to overcome these 
phantoms of prejudice I it grapples with them, and they are 
overthrown, but not vanquished until after long and severe 
struggles. Such, however, are not the prejudices against 
which, we believe, our young readers have greatly to con- 
tend. The influence of increasing knowledge, and of sound 
Christian principles, has, we trust, banished such foUies from 
their minds, and taught them to regard the ideas of unlucky 
days or evil omens as an insult to their understandings; 
while they have learned, under the influence of a well-regu- 
lated mind, to smile at the gravest ghost-stoiy, even though 
told in mysterious whispers by the dim light of the fire, and 
amid the sighing gusts of a stormy winter's night. 

But far more hurtful are the tangible prejudices against 
nations, sects, parties, and individuals, derived from high 
authority. Here, indeed, our opinions are as grains of 
wheat to the bushels of the chaff of prejudice. Many such 
we must unconsciously imbibe in youth, from the conversii- 
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tion of oar seniors, and even not nnfrequently from the ex- 
ample of our parents and kindest friends ; while both parents 
and teachers cannot always avoid inculcating their own pre- 
judices as lessons of truth. If prejudices are thus sedu- 
lously infused into the fountains of knowledge, the streams 
must flow forth tinctured with bitterness. 

The respect due to superiors does not involve the neces- 
sity of adopting their hurtful prejudices. The law of bene- 
volence, superior to every other law, forbids such : '* Lovo 
thy neighbour as thyself." 

The mean and paltry prejudices of social rank, which are 
frequently manifested in the attempt to draw some artificial 
distinctions between the different circles of 'middle life, 
based for the most part on the contemptible standard of 
wealth, cannot be better designated than by the single word 
vulgar. There is, indeed, no more vulgar word in the Eng- 
lish language than that one, genteel, which is so often on the 
lips of such social ezclusives. Let us, however, relieve our 
pages by an example from real life : — 

" I suppose you will all be off to S in a week or 

two," said uncle Joseph Garland to his three nieces, as he 
sat chatting with them and their mother one hot day about 
the first of July. 

" We are not going to S this year," replied Emily> 

the eldest, with a toss of her head. 

*« Indeed I And why not, Emily !" 

" Everybody goes to S now." 

** Who do you mean by everybody, Emily 1" 

''Why, I mean merchants, shopkeepers, and tradesmen, 
with their wives and daughters, all mixed up together. It 
used to be a fashionable place of resort ; but people that 
think anything of themselves do not go there now." 

'' Dear me, child !" ejaculated old uncle Joseph, in surprise. 
** This is all new to me. But you were there last year." 

" I know. And that cured us all. There was not a day 
in which we were not thrown among the most vulgar kind 
of people." 
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"How vulgar, Emayf' 

^Why, there was Mr. Jones, the watchmaker, with his 
wife and two daughters. I need not explain what I mean by 
▼ulgar, when I give you that information." 

"1 cannot say that I have any clearer idea of what yon 
mean, Emily." 

** You talk strangely, uncle I You do not suppose that 
we are going to associate with the Joneses I" 

**! did not say that I did. Still I am in the dark as to 
what you mean by the most vulgar kind of people." 

^Why, common people, brother," said Mrs. Ludlow, 
coming up to the aid of her daughter. ^Mr. Jones is only a 
watchmaker, and therefore has no business to push himself 
and family into the company of genteel people." 

** S is a place of public resort^" was the quiet reply. 

''Well, genteel people will have to stay away, then, that 
is all. I, at least, for one, am not going to be annoyed as I 

have been for the last two or three seasons at S , by 

being thrown amongst all sorts of people." 

« They never troubled me," said Florence Ludlow, the 
youngest of the three sisters. ^For my part I liked Maxy 
Jones very much. She was — *' 

« You are too much of a child to be able io judge in mat* 
ters of this kind," said the mother, interrupting Florence. 

Florence was fifteen ; light<hearted and innocent. She 
had never been able, thus far in life, to appreciate the ex- 
clusive principles upon which her mother and sisters acted, 
and had, in consequence, frequently fallen under their cen- 
sure. Purity of heart, and the genuine graces flowing from 
a truly feminine spirit, always attracted her, no matter 
what the station of the individual in whose society she hap- 
pened to be thrown. The remark of her mother silenced 
her for the time, for experience had taught her that no 
good ever resulted from a repetition of her opinions on a 
subject of this kind. 

'< And I trust sh« will ever remain the child she is, in 
these matters," said uncle Joseph, with emphasis. *' It is 
the duty of every one, sister, to do all that he can to set 
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aside the false ideas of distinction prevailing in the social 
wor)d, and to bnild up, on a broader and truer foundation, 
a right estimate of men and things. Florence, I have ob- 
served, discriminates according to the quality of the person's 
mind into whose society she is thrown, and estimates accord- 
ingly. But you, and Emily, and Adeline, judge of people 
according to their rank in society — that is, according to the 
position to which wealth alone has raised them. In this 
way, and in no other, can you be thrown so into association 
with ' all kinds of people,' as to be really affected by them. 
For the result of my observation is, that in any circle where 
a mere external sign is the passport to association 'all 
sorts of people,' the good, the bad, and the indifferent, are 
mingled. It is not a very difficult thing for a bad man to 
get rich, sister ; but for a man of evil principles to rise above 
them, is veiy hard indeed, and is an occurrence that too 
rarely happens. The consequence is, that they who are rich 
are not always the ones whom we should most desire to 
mingle with." 

** I do not see that there is any use in our talking about 
these things, brother," replied Mrs. Ludlow. ^ Ton know 
that you and I never did agree in matters of this kind. As 
I have often told you, I think you incline to be rather low 
in your social views." 

** How can that be a low view which regards the quality 
of another, and estimates him accordingly!" was the reply. 

''I do not pretend to ai^e with you on these sub- 
jects, brother; so you will oblige me by dropping them," 
said Mrs. Ludlow, colouring, and Efpeaking in an offended 
tone. 

^ Well, well, never mind," uncle Joseph replied sooth- 
ingly ; " we will drop them." 

Then turning to Emily, he continued— 

''And so your minds are made up not to go to S T 

« Yes, indeed." 

^Well, where do you intend spending the summer 
months f 

«I hardly know yet. Bai, if I have my choice, we will 
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take a trip to the Continent. A flying visit to Paris would 
be delightful." 

<* What does your father say to that f ' 

** Why, he won't listen to it. But I shall do my best to 
bring him round — and so will Adeline. As for Florence, I 

believe I shall ask father to let her go to S with the 

Joneses." 

'^ I shall have no very decided objections," was the quiet 
reply of Florence. A half angry and reproving glance from 
her mother, warned her to be more discreet in the declara- 
tion of her sentiments. 

**A young lady should never attempt to influence her 
father," said uncle Joseph. ^ She should trust to his judgment 
in all matters, and be willing to deny herself any pleasure to 
which he objected. If your father will not listen to your 
proposition to go to Paris, be sure that he has some good 
reason for it." 

*^ Well, I do not know that he has such very good reasons, 
beyond his reluctance to go away from business," Emily re- 
plied, tossing her head. 

** And should not you, as his daughter, consider this a 
most conclusive reason ! Ought not your father's wishes 
and feelings to be considered first ?" 

** Ton may consider it so, uncle ; but I cannot say that I 
do." 

** Emily !" and uncle Joseph spoke in an excited tone of 
voice, " if you hold these sentiments, you are unworthy of 
such a father !" 

** Brother, you must not speak to the girls in that way," 
said Mrs. Ludlow. 

*' I shall always speak my thoughts in your house, Mar- 
garet," was the reply; "at least to you and the girls. As 
far as Mr. Ludlow is concerned, I have rarely occasion to 
differ with him." 

A long silence followed, broken at last by an allusion to 
some other subject; when a better understanding among all 
parties ensued. 

On that evening, Mr. Ludlow seemed graver than usual 
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when he came in. After tea, Emily said, breaking in npon 
a conversation that had become somewhat interesting to 
Mr. Ludlow — 

^ I am not going to let you have a moment's peace, pa% 
untU you consent to go to Paris with us this season." 

^ I am afraid it will be a long time before I shall have any 
peace then, Emily/' replied the father, with an effort to 
smile, but evidently annoyed by the remark. This, Florence, 
who was sitting dose by him, perceived instantly, and said—* 

** Well, I can tell you for one, pa', that I do not wish to go. 
I would rather stay at home a hundred times." 

**It is no particular difference, I presume, what you like," 
remarked Emily, ill-naturedly. ** If you do not wish to go, 
I suppose no one will quarrel with you for staying at 
home." 

^ You are wrong to talk so, Emily," said Mr. Ludlow, 
calmly but firmly, ^ and I cannot permit such remarks in 
my presence." 

Emily looked rebuked, and Mr. Ludlow proceeded — 

^As to going to Paris, that is altogether out of the 
question. The reasons why it is so are various, and I can- 
not now make you acquainted with all of them. One is|, 
that I cannot leave my business so long as such a journey 
would require. AnoUier is, that I do not think it altogether 
right for me to indulge you in such views and feelings as 
you and Adeline are beginning to entertain. Tou wish to 

go to Paris, because you do not choose to go to S ^ 

or to any other of our watering-places ; and you do not 
want to go there, because certain others, whom you esteem 
below you in rank, can afford to enjoy themselves and recruit 
their health at the same places of public resort. All this I 
do not approve, and cannot encourage." 

''You certainly cannot wish us to associate with every 
one," said Emily, in a tone less arrogant. 

** Of course not, Emily," replied Mr. Ludlow ; « but I do 

most decidedly condemn the spirit trom which you are now 

acting. It would exclude others, many of whom, in moral 

"^aracter, are far superior to yourself, from enjoying the 
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pleafiant,health-impaiiiiig recreation of a visit to the Springs, 
because it hnrts your self-importance to be brought into 
brief contact with them.*' 

^I cannot understand what you mean by speaking of 
these kind of people as superior in moral character to us," 
Mrs. Ludlow remarked. 

^ I said some of them. And, in this, I mean what I say. 
Wealth and station in society do not give moral tone. They 
are altogether extraneous, and too frequently exercise 
a deteriorating influence upon the character. There is 
Thomasi, the porter in my store; a plain, poor man, of 
limited education ; yet possessing high moral qualities, that 
I would give much to call my own. This man's character 
I esteem far above that of many in society to whom no one 
thinks of objecting. There are hundreds and thousands of 
humble and unassuming persons like him, far superior in 
the high moral qualities of mind to the mass of self-esteem- 
ing exclusives, who think the very air around them tainted 
by their breath. Do you suppose that I would enjoy less 

the pleasures of a few weeks at S ^ because Thomas 

was there f I would rather be gratified to see him enjoying 
a brief relaxation, if his duties at the warehouse could be 
remitted in my absence." 

There was so much of the appearance of truth in what 
Mr. Ludlow said, combined with a decided tone and manner, 
that neither his wife nor daughters ventured a reply. But 
they had no affection for the truth he uttered, and of course 
it made no salutary Impression on their minds. 

** What shall we do, mamma f ' asked Adeline, as they sat 
with their mother, on the next ailemoon. ** We must go 
somewhere this summer, and papa seems in earnest about 
not letting us visit Paris." 

**I do not know, I am sure, child," was the reply. 

*^ I cannot think of going to S " said Emily, in a 

positive tone. 

" The Emmersons are going," Adeline remarked. 

^ How do you know?" asked Emily, in a tone of surprise. 

^ Yictorine told me so this morning." 
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« She did l" 

'< Tes. I met her at Mrs. Lemmington's, and she said that 
they were all going next week." 

<* I do not understand that," said Emily, musingly. 

''It was only last week that Yictorine told me that they 

were done with going to S ; that the place had become 

too common. It had been settled, she said, that they were 
to go to the Continent." 

'<Mr. Emmerson, I belieye, would not consent, and so, 
rather than not go anywhere, they concluded to visit 

S , especially as the Lesters, and Milfords, and Lup- 

tons are going." 

'< Are they all going I" asked Emily, in renewed surprise. 

**So Victorine said." 

'< Well, I declare there is no kind of dependence to be 
placed in people now-a-days. They all told me that they 

could not think of going to such a vulgar place as S 

again." 

Then, after a pause, Emily resumed — 

** As it will never do to stay at home, we will have to go 

somewhere. What do you think of the St. B Springs, 

mamma 1" 

" I think that I am not going there, to be half jolted to 
death in a stage-coach by the way." 

** Where, then, shall we go!" 

** I do not know, imless to S ." 

^ Yictorine said," remarked Adeline, '' that a large number 
of distinguished visiters were to be there, and that it was 
thought the season would be the gayest spent for some 
time." 

*' I suppose we shall have to go, then," said Emily. 

** I am ready," responded Adeline. 

** And so am I," said Florence. 

That evening Mr. Ludlow was graver and more silent than 
usual. After tea, as he felt no inclination to join in the 
general conversation about the sayings and doings of distin- 
guished and fashionable individuals, he took a newspaper, 
and endeavoured to become interested in its contents. But 
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he tried in vain. There was something upon his mind that 
absorbed his attention at the same time that it oppressed his 
feelings. From a deep reyerie he was at length roused by 
Emily, who said — 

^So, papa, you are determined not to let us go to the 
Continent this season V 

** Do not talk to me on that subject any more, if you 
please," replied Mr. Ludlow, much annoyed at the remark. 

^ Well, that is all given up now," continued Emily, ^ and 

we have made up our minds to go to S . How soon 

will you be able to go with usf" 

"Not just now," was the brief, evasive reply. 

" We do not want to go until next week." 

" I am not sure that I can go even then." 

^ O, but we must go then, papa." 

" You cannot go without me," said Mr. Ludlow, in a grave 
tone. 

" Of course not," replied Emily and Adeline at the same 
moment. 

" Suppose, then, I cannot leave the city next week)" 

** But you can, surely." 

" I am afraid not. Business matters press upon me, and 
will, I fear, engage my exclusive attention for several weeks 
to come." 

** O, but indeed you must lay aside business," said Mrs. 
Ludlow. ''It will never do for us to stay at home, you 
know, during the season when everybody is away." 

** I shall be very sorry if circumstances arise to prevent 
yon having your regular summer recreation," was replied, 
in a serious, even sad tone. ''But, I trust my wife and 
daughters will acquiesce with cheerfulness." 

" Indeed, indeed, papa 1 We never can stay at home," 
said Emily, with a distressed look. " How would it appear? 
What would people say if we were to remain in the city 
during all the summer)" 

" I do not know, Emily, that you should consider that as 
having any relation to the matter. What have other people 
to do with matters which concern us alone !" 
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*^ You talk very strangely of late^ Mr. Ludlow,** said his 
wife. 

^ Perhaps I have reason for so doings" he responded* a 
shadow flittmg across his face. 

An embarrasslDg silence enspied, which was broken, at 
last, by Mr. Ludlow. 

** Perhaps," he began, '' there may occur no better time 
than the present, to apprize you all of a matter that mosip 
sooner or later, become known to you. We will have to 
make an effort to reduce our expenses ; and it seems to me 
that this matter of going to the Springs, which will cost 
some sixty or seventy pounds, might as well be dispensed 
with. Business is in a worse condition than I have, ever 
known it ; and I am sustaining, almost daily, losses that are 
becoming alarming. Within the last six weeks I have lost^ 
beyond hope, at least four thousand pounds. How much 
more will go I am imable to say. But there are large sums 
due to me that may follow the course of that already gone. 
Under these circumstances, I am driven to the necessity of 
prudence in all my expenditures." 

^ But sixty or seventy pounds are not much, papa," Emily 
urged, in a husky voice, and with dimmed eyes ; for the 
fear of not being able to go somewhere was terrible to her. 
None but vulgar people stayed at home during the sununer 
season. 

" It is too large a sum to throw away now. So I think 
you had all better conclude at once not to go from home 
this summer," said Mr. Ludlow. 

A gush of tears from Emily and Adeline followed this 
annunciation, accompanied by a look of decided disapproba- 
tion from the mother. Mr. Ludlow felt deeply tried, and 
for some moments his resolution wavered; but reason came 
to his aid, and he remained firm. He was accounted a veiy 
rich merchant. In good times, he had entered into busi- 
ness, and prosecuted it with great enei^. The consequence 
was, that he had accumulated mpney rapidly. The social 
elevation consequent upon this, was too much for his wife. 
Her good sense was not equal to it. She not only became 
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impressed with the idea, that, because she was richer, she 
was better than others, but that only such customs were to 
be tolerated in ^ good society" as were different from pre- 
valent usages in the mass. Into this idea her two eldest 
daughters were thoroughly inducted. Mr. Ludlow, im* 
mersed in business, thought little about such matters, and 
suffered himself to be led into ia,lmost anything that his 
wife and daughters proposed. But Mrs. Ludlow's brother — 
uncle Joseph, as he was called — a bachelor, and a man of 
strong common sense, steadily opposed his sister in her false 
notions, but with little good effect. Necessity at last called 
into proper activity the good sense of Mr. Ludlow, and he 
commenced the opposition that has just been noticed. After 
reflecting some time upon the matter, he resolved not to 
assent to his family leaving home at all during the summer. 

All except Florence were exceedingly distressed at this. 
She acquiesced with gentleness and patience, although she 

had much desired to spend a few weeks at S . But 

Mrs. Ludlow, Emily, and Adeline, closed up the front part 
of the house, and gave directions to the servants not to 
answer the door bell, nor to do anything that would give 
the least suspicion that the family were in town. Then 
ensconcing themselves in the back buildings of their dwell- 
ing, they waited in gloomy indolence for the *'out of town" 
season to pass away, consoling themselves with the idea^ 
that if they were not permitted to join the fashionables at 
the Springs, it would at least be supposed that they had 
gone somewhere into the country ; and thus they hoped to 
escape the terrible penalty of losing caste from not conform- 
ing to an indispensable loile of fashionable life. 

Mr. Ludlow was compelled to submit to all this, and he 
did so without much opposition ; but it all determined him 
to follow out a steady opposition to the false principles 
which prompted such absurd observances. As to uncle 
Joseph, he was indignant, and failing to gain admittance by 
way of the front door after one or two trials, he determined 
not to go near his sister and nieces, a promise which he kept 
for a few weeks at least. 
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Meantime, eyery thing was passing off pleasantly at 
AmoDg the distinguished and undistinguished visiters there, 
was Mary Jones, and her father, a man of both wealth and 
worth, notwithstanding he was only a watchmaker and 
jeweller. Mary was a girl of no ordinary character. With 
beauty of person exceeding that of the Misses Ludlow, she 
had a well-cultivated mind, and was far more really and 
truly accomplished than they were. Necessarily, therefore, 
she attracted attention at the Springs; and this had been 
one cause of Emily's objection to her. 

A day or two after her arrival at S , she was sitting 

near a window of the public parlour of one of the hotels, 
when a yoimg man, named Armand, whom she had seen 
there several times before during the former season, in com- 
pany with Emily Ludlow, with whose family he appeared to be 
on intimate terms, came up to her and introduced himself. 

** Pardon me. Miss Jones," said he, ^ but not seeing any 
of the Miss Ludlows here, I presumed that you might be 

able to inform me whether they intend visiting S or 

not this season, and therefore I have broken through all 
formalities in addressing you. You are well acquainted with 
Florence, I believe V* 

•* Veiy well, sir," Maiy replied. 

** Then, perhaps, you can answer my question!" 

^I believe I can, sir. I saw Florence several times 
within the last week or two; and she says that they shall 
not visit any of the Springs this season." 

** Indeed ! And how comes that S " 

" I believe the reason is no secret," Mary replied, utterly 
unconscious that any one could be ashamed of a right 
motive, and that an economical one. ^Florence tells me 
that her father has met with many heavy losses in busi- 
ness ; and that they think it best not to incur any unneces- 
sary expenses. I admire such a course in them." 

''And so do I, most sincerely," replied Mr. Armand. 
Then, after thinking for a moment, he added — 

" I will return to the city in the next boat. All of their 
friends being away, they must feel exceedingly lonesome/' 
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*^ It will certamly be a kind act, Mr. Armand, and one 
the motive for which they cannot but highly appreciate," 
said Mary, with an inward glow of admiration. 

It was about eleyen o'clock on the next day, that Mr. 
Armand puUed the bell at the door of Mr. Ludlow's beau- 
tifiil dwelling, and then waited with a feeling of impatience 
for the servant to answer the summons. But he waited in 
vain. No servant came. He rang again, and again waited 
long enough for a servant to come half a dozen times. 
Then he looked up at the house, and saw that all the^ 
shutters were closed ; and down upon the steps, and per- ^ 
ceived that they were covered with dust and dirt ; and on 
the bell-handle, and noted its loss of brightness. 

** Miss Jones must have been mistaken," said he to him- 
self, as he gave the bell a third pull, and then waited, but 
in vain, for the hall-door to be swung open. 

*' Who can it be!" asked Emily, a good deal disturbed, 
as the bell rang violently for the third time, and, in com- 
pany with Adeline, went softly into the parlour to take a 
peep through one of the shutters. 

" Mr. Armand, as I live 1 " she ejaculated, in a low, husky 
whisper, turning pale. ^ I would not have him know that 
we are in town for the world 1" 

And then she stole away quietly, with her heart leaping 
and fluttering in her bosom, lest he shoxdd instinctively 
perceive her presence. 

Finding that admission was not to be obtained, Mr. 
Armand concluded that the family had gone to some other 
watering-place, and turned away irresolute as to his future 
course. As he was passing down Broadway, he met imcle 
Joseph. 

** So the Ludlows are all out of town," he said. 

** So they are not 1" replied uncle Joseph, rather crustily, 
for he had just been thinking over their strange conduct, 
and it irritated him. 

**Why, I have been ringing there for a quarter of an 
hour, and no one came to the door ; and the house is all 
shut up." 
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^ Yes ; and if you had rang for a quarter of a century, it 
would have been all the same." 

**1 cannot understand you/' said Mr. Armand. 

*^ Why, the truth is, Mr. Ludlow cannot go to the Springs 
with them this season, and they are so afraid that it will 
become known, that they are burying themselves in the 
back part of the house, and denying all visiters." 

'* Why so t I cannot comprehend it." 

'* All fashionable people, you know, are expected to go 
to the sea-shore or the Springs ; and my sister and her two 
eldest daughters are so silly, as to fear that they will lose 
caste, if it is known that they could not go this season. Do 
you understand now!" 

" Perfectly." 

^ Well, that is the plain A B of the case. But it pro- 
vokes me out of all patience with them." 

''It is a strange idea, certainly," said Mr. Armand, in mo- 
mentary abstraction of thought; and then bidding uncle 
Joseph good morning, he walked hastily along, his mind in 
a state of fermentation. 

The truth was, Mr. Armand had become much attached 
to Emily Ludlow, for she was a girl of imposing appearance 
and winning manners. But tbis staggered him. If she 
were such a slave to fashion and observance, she was not 
the woman for his wife. As he reflected upon the matter, 
and reviewed his intercourse with her, he could remember 
many things in her conversation and conduct that he did 
not like. He could distinctly detect a degree of self-esti- 
mation consequent upon her station in society, that did not 
meet his approbation ; because it indicated a weakness of 
mind that he had no wish to have in a wife. The wealth 
of her father he had not regarded, nor did be now regard 
it, for he was himself possessed of an independence. 

Two days after, he was again at S . The brief 

interview that had passed between him and Mary Jones 
was a sufficient introduction for him; and, taking advan- 
tage of it, he threw himself in her way frequently, and the 
more he saw of her^ the more did he admire her winning 
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gentlenessy sweet temper, and good sense. When he re- 
turned to New York, he was more than half in love with 
her. 

** Mr. Armand has not been to see ns once this autumn," 
said Adeline, one evening in October. They were sitting 
in a handsomely furnished parlour in a neat dwelling, com- 
fortable and commodious, but not so splendid as the one 
they had occupied a few months previous. Mr. Ludlow's 
aflfairs had become so embarrassed, that he determined, in 
spite of the opposition of his family, to reduce his expenses. 
This resolution he carried out amid tears and remon- 
strances, for he could not do it in any other way. 

** Who could expect him to come here t" Emily replied 
to the remark of her sister ; " not I, certainly.'' 

^ I do not believe that would make any difference with 
him," Florence ventured to say, for it was little that she 
could say that did not meet with opposition. 

^ Why do you not!" asked Adeline. 

** Because Maiy Jones — '* 

^ Mary Jones again 1 " ejaculated Emily. ^I believe you 
do not think of anybody but Mary Jones. I am surprised 
that mamma lets you visit that girl ! " 

'^ As good people as I am visit her," replied Florence ; ''I 
have seen those there who would be welcome here." 

** What do you mean!" 

^ If you had waited until I had finished my sentence, you 
would have known before now. Mary Jones lives in a 
house no better than this, and Mr. Armand goes to see her." 

^ I do not believe it ! " said Emily, with emphasis. 

^ Just as you like about that. Seeing is believing, they 
say ; and as I have seen him there, I can do no less than 
believe he was there." 

'* When did you see him there !" Emily now asked with 
eager interest, while her face grew pale. 

^I saw him there last evening — and he sat conversing 
with Mary in a way that showed them to be no strangers 
to each othdr." 

A long, embarrassed^ and painful silence followed this 
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announcemeiit. At last^ Eini|y got np and went off to her 
chamber^ where she threw herself upon her bed and burst 
into tears. After these ceased to flow, and her mind had 
become, in some degree, tranquillized, her thoughts became 
busy. She remembered that Mr. Armand had called while 
they were hiding in fear lest it should be known that they 
were not on a fashionable visit to some watering-place, how 
he had rung and rung repeatedly, as if under the idea that 
they were there, and how his countenance expressed dis- 
appointment as she caught a glimpse of it through the 
closed shutters. With all this, came also the idea that he 
might haye discovered that they were at home, and have 
de8|>ised the principle from which they acted, in thus shut- 
ting themselves up and denying all visiters. This thought 
was exceedingly painfuL It was evident to her that it was 
not their changed circumstances that kept him away — ^for 
had he not visited Mary Jones! 

Uncle Joseph came in a few evenings afterwards, and 
during his visit the following conversation took place : — 

^Mr. Armand. visits Mary Jones, I am told," Adeline 
remarked, as an opportunity for saying so occurred. 

" He does I Well, she is a good girl--one in a thousand," 
replied uncle Joseph. 

^She is only a watchmaker's daughter," said Emily, with 
an ill-concealed sneer. 

''And you are only a merchant's daughter." Fray, what 
is the differenced 

''Why, a good deal of difference." 

"Well, state it." 

"Mr. Jones is nothing but a mechanic." 

"WeU!" 

"Who thinks of associating with mechanics t" 

" There may be some who refuse to do so ; but upon what 
grounds do they assume a superiority!" 

" Because they are really above them." 

" But in what respect ! " 

" They are better and more esteemed in society." 

" As to their being betteri that is only an assumption. 
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But I see I must bring the matter home. ' Would yon be 
really any worse were your father a mechanic t" 

*^ The question is not a fair one. You suppose an im- 
possible case." 

^Not so impossible as yon might imagine. You are the 
daughter of a mechanic." 

<' Brother, why will you talk so ! I am out of all patience* 
with you I" said Mrs. Ludlow, angrily. 

''And yet, no one knows better than you that I speak 
only the truth. No one knows better than you, that Mr. 
Ludlow served originally at the trade of a shoemaker; 
and that, consequently, these high-minded young ladies, 
who sneer at mechanics, are themselyes a shoemaker^s 
daughters — a fact that is just as well known abroad as any- 
thing else relating to the family. And now. Misses Emily 
and Adeline, I hope you will hereafter find it in your hearta 
to be a little more tolerant of mechanics' daughters." 

And thus saying, uncle Joseph rose, and bidding them 
good-night, left them to their own reflections, which were 
not of the most pleasant character, especially as the mother 
could not deny the allegation he had made. 

During the next summer, Mr. Ludlow, whose business 
was no longer embarrassed, and who had become satisfied 
that, although he should sink a large proportion of a hand- 
some fortune, he would still have a competence left, and 

that well secured, he proposed to visit. S , as usual. 

There was not a dissenting voice, no objecting on the score 
of meeting vulgar people there. The painful fact disclosed 
by uncle Joseph, of their plebeian origin, and the marriage 
of Mr. Armand — ^whose station in society was not to be 
questioned — with Mary Jones, the watchmaker's daughter, 
had softened and subdued their tone of feelings and caused 
them to set up a new standard of estimation. The old one 
would not do, for, judged by that, they would have to hide 
their diminished heads. Their conduct at the Springs was 
far less objectionable than it had been heretofore, partaking 
of the modest and retiring in deportment^ rather than the 
assuming, the arrogant^ and the self-sufficient. Mrs. Armani 
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was there, with her sister, moving in the, first circles; and 
Emily Ludlow and her sister Adeline felt honoured rather 
than humiliated by an association with them. It is to be 
hoped they will yet make sensible women. 

Blind prejudices such as these degrade the understanding 
as well as cramp the heart. The semi-ciTilized nations of 
the East, bound by the prejudices of caste, reject all innova- 
tions and improvements, although they might thereby be re- 
lieved from the oppression and suffering which they endure. 
The Chinese remain from generation tp generation imitative 
and ingenious; but, fettered by prejudice, they rarely adopt 
the improvements of other nations. The Turks seemed by 
their religion and civil polity as impregnably fortified 
against "the march of mind," as their beautiful Golden 
Horn is against a foreign foe. The present Sultan has exer- 
cised his influence to some extent in levelling these barriers ; 
and more has been thus accomplished by his single might, 
than had been effected by all other Moslem minds since the 
days of Mahomet. The change^ however, it is to be feared, 
has been too entirely foreign in* its source, to be altogether 
beneficial. The destruction of a people's nationality is like 
the eradication of the domestic ties and the home affections 
of the individual. Such heart prejudices, when wisely regu- 
lated, can never be too fondly cherished. The casting off 
of national bigotry, and the getting rid of antiquated cus- 
toms and false ideas, is an element of progress which cannot 
be too highly valued. Every people has somewhat to un- 
learn, and may reap some benefits from the experience and 
the practice of other nations. The prejudices of nations, as 
of individuals, in the same manner, prevent that range of 
thought, that expansion of the understanding, in which an 
emancipated mind rejoices. 

Prejudices derived from books. More weight is attached, 
and firmer credence given, to what la printed, than to what 
is orally communicated. No little child doubts what he has 
read in a book. ** Why, I have seen it in print 1" is no un- 
common assertion to prove that a thing is true. The very pic- 
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toi'es scattered about the nurseiy may giyelastiDgf prejudices. 
Some pictures, not designed for children, are most unlucky 
caricatures, indelibly fixing ludicrous associations in the 
memory. ** In a picture of the temptation of Eve, Fuseli 
has put on the serpent the head of a young man with wings. 
The reptUe is there the size of a boa-constrictor, smiling to 
fascinate, and twisting round the fatal tree. With the same 
degree of attention to literal construction, such painters, if 
they intended to represent a scene in the land of Canaan, 
might characterize it, probably with equal truth, by a riyer 
of milk, and another of honey, with whatever else might in 
their ideas add to the literal effect." Another fanciful, or 
rather matter-of-fact and altogether unfanciful illustration, 
represents the prophet Isaiah, with his tongue extended, 
while a large-winged angel, with a pair of immense tongs, 
is touching it with a coal. Such illustrations are, at best, 
ludicrous. Some of them are eyen profane ; and the im* 
pressions left on the young mind by all of them must be 
more or less injurious. Happily a much greater attention 
is paid to such means of infantile education ; and pictures 
are now prepared for the nursery, calculated at once to cul- 
tivate the taste and to inform the mind. With more 
advanced childhood come the story-books, from whence so 
many false notions of human life are derived. The reward 
of virtue, and the punishment of vice, are described as inva- 
riably enjoyed and suffered in this life; or worse, the plea- 
sures of sense are set up as idols for the full heart's first 
worship. Here also, however, we enjoy advantages such as 
our faUiers and mothers had no conception of ; and where 
parents or teachers exercise a wise discrimination, there is 
no lack of books, admirably adapted for the youthful mind. 
But then comes the season when the fictions of the novelist 
assume a value far above all which relates to the sober 
realities of ordinary life. The excited fancy delights to live in 
the dream-land of its own creation, and to picture a future 
for itself, woven of *' such stuff as dreams are made of.' 
Many of my fair readers can remember such a period ; ii( 
indeed, 4t yet be past with them. 
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Then, the enchantress's spell of romance held you, not in 
durance vile, but in fancy-land — lovely, beautiful, deceitful 
fancy-land; looking from its fascinating realms upon the 
world around yon, even the most elevating and useful 
pursuits of the beings of real life appear worthless and 
contemptible. No moated castles and gallant knights, as 
of olden times. 

No possibility, as it seemed, for yon to share in romantic 
enterprises and noble deeds, as did these heroines of old. 
And yety in reality, this age of ours, with its steam-ships, its 
railways, its electric teleg^phs, its great political changes, 
and its noble philanthrophio schemes and missionary enter- 
prises, would have appeared to the men and the women of 
these olden times, more replete with romance, and richer in 
opportunities for true heroic deeds than all the ages that 
have preceded it. But even our choicest literature must be 
read with a clear and discriminating judgment. 

History and poetry implant their prejudices. War, 
painted by genius, has a glory not easily dissipated. Strange, 
that the timid, shrinking nature of woman should delight in 
the recitfid of deeds, the sight of which would freeze her 
heart's blood ! 

Military greatness, in this age of nobler aspirations, must 
be cast down from the high pedestal where it has so long 
been worshipped. Ambition has a lofty look and noble 
bearings as poetiy delineates him ; but rob him of the mask 
and graceful drapery in which she has enveloped him, and 
often he stands forth but mean ambition or contemptible 
selfishness. 

Each historian, too, has his peculiar prejudices : accord- 
ing to solve, Oliver Cromwell is a patriot, a Christian hero, 
almost a demigod; while many more represent him as 
a false-hearted hypocrite. Looking at the vast array of 
prejudices which have thus usurped dominion over the 
human mind, perhaps you may feel ready to exclaim with 
Pilate, «What is truth r 

Selfish prejudices. Their name is Legion. How readily 
we tarn what we call in our pride ** the telescope of truth,'' 
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to magnify or diminish, as suits our self-loYO I Frivolous 
pursuits, unattainable pleasures, difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, enemies to be overcome — how mighty they appear t 
Beverse the tube. The more noble, the philanthropic, the 
patriotic pursuits of the good, their excellences of character, 
the sacred interests of others — how insignificant they seem ! 
** The reason why we so seldom carry on the happy vivacity 
of youth into mature age, is, that we form to ourselves a 
higher standard of enjoyment than we can realize, and that 
our passions gradually fasten on certain favourite objects, 
which, in proportion to their magnitude, are of rare occur- 
rence, and for the most part out of our reach." 

Instead of thus wasting life in grasping at shadows, look 
at your real condition ; consider its capabilities for happi- 
ness and for doing good. C*est le premier pas que coute. 
Give up to-day some darling' prejudice to which you have 
fondly clung, and to-morrow another, and still another will 
be vanquished. Be not disheartened. Be candid, be sin- 
cere, be in earnest, and you have the promise of a holy 
Guide, who will lead you into *^ all truth." Ask and it 
shall be given you : strength in the hour of weakness ; 
courage in danger; firmness amid temptations; and that 
greatest of all gifts, God's Holy Spirit, which, reigning in 
your heart, shall be your guide, instructor, and prompter, 
leading you into all truth, raising you above every prejudice, 
delivering you from all temptations, and carrying you scath- 
less through the trials and dangers of life. And if the 
weakness of a spirit enshrouded in clay shut out some glo- 
rious truths from dwellers on earth, the promise shall be 
fully accomplished when you drop this mortal covering, 
and pass from the shore of death inmiediately into that 
world where error and prejudice are imknown — ^when you 
shall no longer see as through a cloud, darkly, but face to 
face with Hun, who shall be the light and the sun of the 
eternal city. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

CONSISTENCY OF CHABACTEB. 

**Th7 hopes, are they'steadiSut, and holy, and highf 
Are ihey hnilt on a rock? Are they raised to the dcyf 
Thy deep secret yeamhigs, 0, whither point they? 
To the triomphs of earth, to the toys of a day? 
Thy fiiendshipe and feeUng»— doth intptite prevail. 
To make them, and mar them, as wind swells tb» sail? 
Thy li&*s mliiig passlon^thy hehig's first aim— 
What are they ? And yield they contentment or shame?** 

MI8& JbWBM UBT. 

CoNSiSTENCT of character is the yery keystone of the arch, 
giving completeness and strength to all the virtues. Valu- 
able as it is, however, it is quite possible to be consistent in 
error, id evil, in sin. 

In order to be consistent in the right way, you must have 
a just sense of the importance of the objects at which yon 
aim. A consistent lawyer, in the estimation of some^ is one 
who applies all his learning, his zeal, and his eloquence, to 
gain a bad cause as well as a good one. A consistent fine 
lady is one whose parties are the most splendid, whose 
dresses are made by the most fashionable dressmaker, 
whose bonnets are the perfection of elegance, whose man- 
ners are as regulated as her watch, to suit all times and 
occasions, and who pays her tradesmen, or not, just as suits 
her convenience. A consistent politician is expected by 
the political partisan to go all lengths with his party, right 
or wrong, even though the measures of the party tend to 
the destruction of his coimtry. In these cases, unity of 
purpose produces consistency, and consistency gives power. 
You thus perceive, that the first great aim of your life must 
be to place before you an honourable and worthy course 
which you propose to adopt ; and that done, to pursue it 
with such consistency as shall make every effort a step in 
the same wise direction. It therefore becomes of the 
"i-most consequence to ascertain what is your aim. The 
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question here is, not what you know, or what you are, but 
what you intend to be. The passionate lover of science 
climbs the fearful precipice, and perils life itself for a single 
little flower, belonging to a genus that is wanting in his 
herbarium. What efibrts should be deemed too great, to 
attain each flower of beauty that adonis the garland of 
woman's worth? 

I know a lady — would that her modesty would permit me 
to name her — ^who furnishes an admirable example of con- 
sistency of character. 

As a Christian, she has fervent piety, without the least 
tincture of austerity. She is liberal and catholic in her 
views and feelings towards other denominations, and at the 
same time maintains a strong and wholesome attachment 
to the church to which she belongs, which springs from 
matured convictions and settled principles. With genuine 
meekness and humility, she possesses self-respect, and does 
not disclaim the respect of others. Her cheerfulness springs 
from equanimity, contentment, and the peace of a good 
conscience; she is never light-minded and frivolous. In 
her most sober moments, she is not gloomy. She has 
quickness of perception to discern whatever is sinful in 
others, and moral courage to warn and reprove, without 
severity or bitterness toward the offender. Her charity is 
open, but not ostentatious. Possessing uncommon disinter- 
estedness, her motives are often misunderstood by the 
selfish, and oftener misrepresented; yet she submits to 
reproach without a murmur ; though naturally extremely 
susceptible to public opinion, she has fortified her mind to 
meet injustice. She yields to the world when it would be 
unwise to difier; but makes no compromise that involves 
a sacrifice of principle. Although uncommonly active in 
doing good to all within her sphere of usefulness^ she 
neglects not the culture of that personal, spiritual religion^ 
which results from secret devotion and close habitual self- 
examination* 

This lady's intellectual character has been mostly formed 
by self-education ; the foundation, however, must have been 
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well laid ; in perfecting the snperstracture, the ornamen- 
tal part has not been neglected, though it is rather of 
the simple, chaste Doric order, than the more elaborate 
Corinthian. She is learned, without the slightest approach 
to pedantiy. Her memory is so tenacious, that she is 
minute and circumstantial, but not tedious. The expres- 
sions she uses in conversation are so clear and correct, that 
you become possessed of her ideas, scarcely perceiving the 
medium through which they have been communicated. 
Her imagination is vivid and lively, but sobered and 
chastened by a strong discriminating judgment. Hers is 
not a masculine mind; it is peculiarly, sweetly feminine, 
so that her learning and her superiority a^ pardoned by 
the other sex ; they sit so gracefully and becomingly, that 
they never obtrude themselves into notice. 

My amiable friend's manners are the outward and visible 
sign of her noble character. Perhaps, in these free and 
easy days, they may be thought too formal ; when dignity 
was considered essential, they would have been admired 
as a model. She is self-possessed, without that impudent 
assurance which provokes censure from its total indifference 
to public opinion, and wounds the beholder's self-esteem. 
In her dignity there is no haughtiness ; the most timid and 
bashful girl would seek shelter under her superiority, sure 
of that kind considerateness which the highly gifled and 
naturally modest ever show to shrinking diffidence. The 
grace of this lady's manners is not altogether the borrowed 
grace of art that is termed elegance ; her heart, full of love 
and good-will, diffuses kindness and gentleness over her 
whole demeanour. 

In her intercourse with the world, and in her family, she 
has all the prudence necessary for the safe conduct of 
affairs. Her economy is systematic, without a touch of 
meanness. She knows the value of wealth for the comfort 
it secures, and as a means of bestowing benefits; her 
mind is too noble for avarice to find there a dwelling- 
place. 

Her decision of character prevents her actions from being 
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the sport of circumstances. Her generosity is far removed 
from prodigality ; she has the courage to say ^ no" to the 
most earnest solicitation for a popnlar charity, if her judg- 
ment does not fully approve, or her funds have been 
consecrated to some other use. Industrious herself, she 
is carefiil that her family imitate the example ; yet their 
hours of recreation she strives to make agreeable, by joining 
cordially in promoting innocent hilarity. 

This sketch might be thought incomplete, if nothing were 
said of the momenUma btutinesa of the toilet. Our friend is 
not neglectful of her apparel ; her dress is always scrupu- 
lously neat ; but though it did not fit with the trim precision 
of a milliner^s doll, she would be satisfied. She would not 
willingly offend the eye of good taste in the choice of 
colours ; she would prefer being in the fashion to being out 
of it ; yet it is evident that no time has been taken from 
other duties to attend to this, and that dress is not the 
first, second, and third thing in her mind. It comes up 
to the requisites of that safest and best standard for dress : 
it is equally little calculated to attract attention by its 
deficiencies as by its excesses, being neither ostentatiously 
plain nor extravagantly gay, but such as seeips modestly 
suited to her rank and station in Ufe. 

Being thus beautifully consistent herself, it may be asked, 
Is not this lady a severe censor upon those who are less so ! 
In example she may be, but in words never. The law of kind- 
ness dwells upon her lips, and the bright side of character 
in others seems ever present (o her generous mind. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

MARBIAGB. 

** The last nngatheredTOM on our onoesbnl tnei^—Eouatn. 

* Were you ever in love, aunt 1" 

The lady to whom this startling qtieFtion was addressed 
had seen at least fifty summers. Her sweet and tranquil 
face had been ruffled by few stonus, yet there was just 
that shade of pensiveness which gives interest to such 
a countenance. A blush mantled the still rounded cheek% 
and shot over her fair high forehead, b» she replied — 
** That is a question seldom asked of an old maid of fifty.*' 

** Forgive me, dearest aunt, but answer me," said Isabella^ 
throwing her arms round aunt Susan's neck, much to the 
detriment of her snow-white plaited ruffles. 

AurU Susan, I will do both, on one condition — that you 
tell me what you have been thinking about this last half- 
hour ; for, even by the dim light of the grate, your counte- 
nance betrayed that the subject was one of intense in- 
terest. 

Jea, Indeed ! Well, then, it is a great secret to-day, but 
to-morrow everybody will know it. Geraldine M— *— was 
married this morning to that coxcomb, W , 

Aunt S. What 1 that veiy fashionable young man, whom 
you extolled last winter as so elegant, so interesting I 

Isa, I might have been silly enough then to think he was 
interesting; but I never should have run away with him, 
as Gteraldine has done, in opposition to her father. 

Aunt 8. And you, Isabella, were at the marriage I That 
accounts for your agitation and hurry this morning. 

Jsa, Yes, aunt, I had the honour of being bride's-maid to 
the happy couple; only two other persons were present, 
and, alas I there was no groom's-man. I suppose, had it not 
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been for a promise of long standing, there would have been 
Inde's-maid either. This, you remember, is the second 
I have had to officiate in this manner. Oeraldine 
a match, all for love, in opposition to the wishes of 

tmsBj fiiend she has on earth. Poor Mrs. M will die 

«B0h iwaoition, for he is not worth a sous. They told her 
lo^gjfD — lather, mother, sister, brother, and all, down to 
the finnteenth cousin — that they would renounce her for 

ever, if the married W . Now, there is romance for you. 

A very different affair from Clara Wilton's prim, unsenti* 
mental, humdrum wedding. 

AutU S. Different indeed 1 That was every way a suitable 
match. 

lea, Chaeune a aon goui» I have always thought Clara's 
the most commonplace, dull, matter-of-fact courtship and 

marriage that ever happened. Mr. Q , fifteen years older 

than Clara, formed upon the old Sir Charles Qrandison 
school, so accustomed to debating in parliament^ that he 
always speaks as though he had the floor, and would not 
be interrupted. And as for Clara» she is a good girl; 
but now I think of it, the very counterpart of Miss Byron. 

Aunt S. The disparity in age, of which you complain, is 
nothing at alL 

Jsa, Well, aunt, we will waive that discussion, and even 
leave Oeraldine's affair for the whole town to discuss to- 
morrow morning, and take up the previous question. Were 
you ever in love f But, dear aunt, I am a naughty child, 
and do not gratify my curiosity at the expense of your 
feelings. 

Aunt S. Tears have done their kindly work of healing ; 
I had almost said of obliteration. Tet I can remember 
enough to satisfy you, and can relate with calmness, I trust, 
what has never before passed my lips. Let me see, all 
stories beg^, *' Once there was — " 

Jsa, There was a young lady once in love ! 

A unt 8, And only once, Isabella. I had just returned from 
fK^ool, when I became acquainted with Leslie. For several 
years he was a &*equent visiter at the house of my guardian. 
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Isa, And yoa fell in love vith him, aunt Snsan t 

Auni 8, By no means. My affections were not so easily 
won. Avoid prudish reserve, and affected indifference; 
bnt sully not the purity of your young heart by carrying it 
in your hand, ready to offer to the first man whom you 
encounter. I accepted Leslie's attentions, and a simple 
liking grew to a strong affection, when he professed the same 
for me; but I must shorten this part of my story. 

laa, O no, no, I wish to hear all about it. Did he pro- 
pose! 

Aunt 8, He did, and, after but little delay, was accepted. 
• Isa. But why any delay, if you loved him % 

Aunt 8, Nature, strong, all-powerful nature. 

Jaa, Art, all-powerfiil art. Were you not a little prudish 
in those days ! 

Aunt 8. At the risk of seeming sentimental, I must 
answer, in the words of my favourite poet — 

<* Lore's lightest, fondest weakness, maiden diame; 
It was not pride that hid my bosom's flame." 

Jsa. But I interrupt your stoiy."* 

Aunt 8. I have little to tell. The day was set for our 
marriage. Leslie had wealth, and the world pronounced 
him every inch a gentleman ; but alas 1 he was totally desti- 
tute of religious principle. He had evaded me when I 
sought to draw him into conversation on this subject, and 
even allowed me — ^willing as I was to be deceived — to be- 
lieve that he sympathized with me in faith, and in reverence 
for sacred things. But the disguise was slight and tem- 
porary, for its importance was estimated very low by him. 
In a conversation with my brother, your respected father, 
a few weeks before the time appointed for our marriage, 
Leslie betrayed his opinions ; he was an infidel. You would 
not wish me to describe the agony that this discovery pro- 
duced. I will only add, that, after mature deliberation, I 
wrote to him, that until his prejudices were removed, and 
his opinions based upon revealed truth, I could never be 
his. Buch an answer as he wrote t it would chill you with 
horror; he ridiculed my weaknessi and all that is sacred 
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and holy. Can I be sufficiently grateful for that protecting 
Providence which saved me from imiting myself with one 
who might have destroyed my happiness in this life, and 
perilled that of my soul hereafter I 

laa. Did he ever marry, aunt! 

Aunt 8. He did, and broke the heart of a lovely woman, 
who lies in an untimely grave. Unrestrained by principle, 
and disappointed in schemes for political distinction, he 
resorted to gambling for excitement, and intemperance for 
forgetfulness ; he died, and it is not forbidden to weep even 
over an infidePs grave. These melancholy reminiscences 
have brought others to my mind, which may serve as 
warnings to my sanguine Isabella. One of my early friends, 
much resembling yourself, married a weak-minded, vain 
man, whose self-love was so much stronger than his love 
for her, that she has been subjected to continual mortifica- 
tion. Notwithstanding her vivacity and gaiety in youth, 
she is a highly respectable and talented woman ; but her 
husband everywhere makes himself ridiculous, so that she 
cannot be very happy, at home or abroad. 

laa. Never fear for m6, aunt ; I detest a fool. 

Aunt 8. But the glare of dress and fashion might blind 
you as it has done Geraldine. 

Isa, I confess I was blinded for a short time ; but W 

is not an absolute fool. To be on the safe side, I resolve 
that I never will marry a fashionable dandy. 

Aunt 8, Poor Amelia Saybury ! She was the heiress of 
our circle. Her embroidered satins, her splendid muff and 
tippet^ and, more than all, her beautiful set of pearls ; what 
envy they excited! She married a^man whose fortune, 
added to her own, seemed inexhaustible. They were ex- 
cessively extravagant, and squandered it all ; and now, as 
he has no profession, nor any kind of business, it is difficult 
to conceive how they are supported. It is said they are 
reduced to the most distressing poverty. 

laa. But you would not infer from this, that every man 
should have a profession or employment. 

Aunt 8, Even a man of wealth will never be the worse 
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of haying mastered some nsefiil occnpation ; not that he may 
increase his wealth, but to render him more independent^ 
useful to the world, and more prepared for the ricissi* 
tudes which all have reason to apprehend. 

Isa, I never will marry an old cuzmudgeon, who wonld 
grudge me every shilling. Indeed, I would not marry an 
old man, whatever might be his rank, talents, or wealth. 

Aunt 8, Even at' the risk of being that despised creature^ 
an old maid! 

Isa, That does not alarm me at alL Who is more beloved 
than aunt Susan! And you surely are infinitely more 
happy than any of your companions who married. 

Aunt 8, Tou speak extravagantly, Isabella. I am more 
contented and cheerful than many of my married friends ; 
but I know some, who are united to men of sense and worth, 
who enjoy that assistance in life's rough journey, and that 
protection and guidance, which are very important to our 
feeble, timid sex. I would not have you suppose, my dear, 
that I undervalue what I do not possess. 

laa. There is one frightful fault that you have not men- 
tioned — a violent temper. I was once visiting at a house 
where every one stood in dread of the tyrannical master. 
His poor wife trembled when she heard his step upon the 
threshold; the children ran and hid themselves; and the 
servant who opened the door durst not look within a yard 
of lus countenance. When he entered the room where we 
were sitting, the poor woman cast a furtive glance to know 
whAt mood he was in, and when she saw the flush and 
frown upon his face, she grew pale, but endeavoured to 
smile. Such a lugubrious smile I I have heard of the smile 
of a milestone ; hers looked more like the smile of a grave- 
stone. I resolved then, that I would keep out of the way 
of such torments. 

Aunt 8, But even worse than the temper you have de- 
scribed, is the sullen, dogged, morose disposition that never 
breaks out into sunshine. You may sometimes expect 
generosity from the passionate man, and occasionally good 
humour; but in this case^ you have only dull, slu^pgish 
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Jsa. Well} aunt, there are as many obetades in the waj 
of matrimony aa the damsel foond who went for the talking 
Mrdy singing tree, and golden water. 

Aunt S. And I cannot tell yon of any enchantresifa wpelk 
against them. Prudence and principle, two reiy serviceable 
handmaidens, may guard yon on the right and leffe^ and yet 
yon may not escape all evila. 

Isa. I fear I should make but a fickle diplomatist. The 
moment I discovered any odious trait in a man's character, 
I shoiild say, '* Excuse me, sir," and be off, , 

Aunt S, Be careful, then, how you enter into audi an 
engagement. To break fealty without the most ux*gent 
reasons^ proves either ccmtemptible weakness of mind, heart* 
lessness^ want of delicate sensibility, or obtuseness of moral 
feeling. I hope, Isabella, you will not be so dishonourable 
nor so unprincipled. 

Jsa, Do not speak so seriously. I believe the best way is 
not to trouble myself about the matter. 

Aunt S. Tou are right ; and think as little about it, too, 
as possible. Make yourself worthy of love, and you will be 
contented in any situation. You have now to set yourself 
earnestly about improving your own character, lest you 
bring some of the evils upon another which you wish to 
avoid yourself. 

Jsa. Well, with the terror of bad husbands before my eyes, 
I shall, at least, not marry without the consent of my father, 
and the approbation of my prudent aunt. Let me see 
(holding up her fingers and counting upon them), I have pre- 
determined not to marry — First, the infidel. Secondly, the 
immoral man. Thirdly^ the silly Nardssus, who would 
make me blush for him every moment. Fourthly, the old 
man, rich or poor. Fifthly, the old — no, the young cur* 
mudgeon, for there are misers yoimg and old; and the 
young will grow worse and worse every year, till he will 
out-£lwes Elwes^ so Til none of him. Sixthly, the eztrar 
vagant idle man, who will soon be at his money's end and 
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his wit'e end. Seventhly^ the passionate tyrant. EighOdy^ 
the morose, sour creature, who would turn the cream in my 
coffee by looking at it. Ninthly — ^have I counted all? Do 
give me a ninth and a tenth to make up the decalogue. T 
know there are a dozen more that would come upon the 
proscribed list, if I could only remember them. 

Aunt 8, Do not puzzle yourself, child, to muster any 
more. You will think me prejudiced, perhaps, in favour of 
my own condition, because I seem to you so happy. It is 
not so. As I look toward the downhill of life, it is a melan- 
choly thought that I am alone, that I do not hold the first 
place in any human heart. 

Isa, (fondly embracing her). But you have the love of 
everybody, dear aunt Susan, and a home wherever you are; 
next to my father, I love you better than anybody in the 
wide world. 



CHAPTEB XXVI. 

THE CLAIMS OF 80CIBTT. 

** rm weary of the crowded ball; Fm weary of fhe mirth 
Which never lifts itself above the grosser things of earth 
Tm weary of the flatterer's tone; its mnslc is no more, 
And eye and lip may answer not its meaning as before; 
I'm weary of the heartless throng— of being deemed as one 
Whose spirit kindles only in the blase of ikshion's snn. 
Away! I will not fetter thus the sphit Qod hath given. 
Nor stoop the pinion back to earth that beareth up to heaven.** 

Whittieh. 

If a claim be made upon the purse or the real estate of any 
one^ immediately the questions are asked, What right has 
the person to mikke this claim! What is the extent of it! 
It must be defined precisely, and established legally, before 
it will be allowed. <* The claims of society" is a phrase that 
is iterated and reiterated, and everybody, excepting only 
the misanthrope and the anchorite, acknowledges that it 
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lias a great deal of meaning; while it is extremely difficult 
to decide the extent of those claims, differing, as they do, 
in ahnost every individual case. 

Then what do we mean by society ! Not our own family 
circle, the very heart's core ; nor the next circle, consisting 
of kindred and intimate friends ; nor still the next, which 
may be termed the circle of benevolence ; but the outer 
circle, widening and still widening, till lost in the vanishing 
distance. And this, at first sight, seems terra incognita; 
yet its geography and topography are tolerably well under- 
stood, although the boundary-lines are not quite settled, 
and remain the subject of contention and animosity. Every 
town and village is thus divided into sets, determined chiefiy 
by the station, intelligence, wealth, and fashion of their 
members ; and my lady-reader will doubtless think it quite 
superfluous to have taken all this pains to come at the 
simple fact, that 'Hhe claims of society'' are the rightful 
demands of the class to which she belongs, and the strangers 
who may be introduced to that set. Besides general bene- 
volence and good-will, she does not acknowledge any claims 
from other classes, sets, or coteries. In town, what are the 
claims of the set or circle denominated society I Bowing in 
the street and at public places, making ceremonious calls, 
giving and attending dinner and evening parties. In the 
country they are much the same ; for each little country 
town and village seems learning to ape, to the full extent 
of its ability, the manners and customs of the capital. 

It has often been said that the character of a nation can 
be determined by its amusements; by this criterion indi- 
vidual character can be ascertained with satisfactory pre- 
cision. Custom reconciles to the greatest absurdities, and 
even the most revolting cruelties. By way of amusement, 
the Boman women could watch with intense interest the 
sanguine gladiatorial exhibition, and behold the infuriated 
wild beast let loose upon the miserable captive, and tear in 
pieces the holy martyr. The ladies of Christian Europe, in 
the boasted days of chivalry, could look with joyous 
delight upon the tournament, where the gallant knight- 
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•irant wa$ not alone exposed to hard blow8» wounds, and 
oveiilirow, bat to death itself ; for the interest of the scene 
was of course enhanced^ when, in defence of the boasted 
ehanns of their lady-loves, the chivalroas and valiant 
knights challenged each other to mortal combat. The 
dark-eyed daughters of Spain still grace with their digni- 
fied presence the horrid bull-fights; and even some fair 
dames of England can become as excited by the pleasnres 
of a horse-race, as the lady-squaws of the American Indians 
are delighted spectators of the savage war-dance. Germany 
and Austria have learned to seek excitement at the gaming^ 
table ; and France brings the lottery even to the aid of its 
missionary finances, and its home ecclesiastical schemes. 
In all these, ladies take a part; sharing with the debauched 
gamester the feverish and demoralizing excesses of the 
lottery and gaming-table, and mixing often with the most 
abandoned of the other sex. Custom must have amazing 
power, thus to change the very nature of woman. 

If the amusements of our country are not disgraced as 
those of Spain and Portugal, by such revolting features as 
some of those incident to the fashionable pastimes of other 
countries, or older centuries, yet there may be some^ which, 
if custom did not cast upon them her deceitful light, would 
look no less absurdly grotesque or frightfully ugly. 

The immoral influence of the theatre is so generally 
acknowledged, that it seems scarcely necessary to dwell 
upon it here. It is daily becoming more rarely the resort 
of any but the most thoughtless or the most worldly and 
careless members of society. While the minds of the pure 
and the virtuous revolt from a delineation of the classes 
that systematically enter its polluted walls, and the scenes 
that are frequently presented as lessons in this school of 
vice ; its defenders talk much of its " holding the mirror 
up to nature," and thus teaching morality. But the author 
of the phrase is guiltless of the intention of supporting, by 
word or works, the pseudo-morality of modem theatres. 

Lord Londonderry, in his visit to Russia, was struck with 
the splendour of the ladies' dresses at the court of the auto- 
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orat; not a wrinkle nor accidental fold; they all looked 
fresh from the light fingers of the modUte, On inquiry, 
hif lordship learnt that they were all brought from Paris, 
the mart of fashion for the worid, and that the same dress 
was never worn twice. A lady who had three daughters in 
society, told him, that their dresses each cost two hundred 
roubles for an evening ; the ornaments were not included. 
Many of the nobles are compelled to mortgage their estates 
to live in the style they are expected to maintain. This 
display is for the purpose of giving imposing splendour and 
elegance to a court, ambitious to vie with other European 
courts in apparent refinement and taste as well as magni- 
ficence. In our own country, where there is no such 
apology, there is, nevertheless, too much indulgence given 
to the same foolish passion for diiq>lay. 

Wend we with the world to-night, to some gay scene of 
entertainment in the middle ranks of English society. The 
elegant mansion is blazing in the full effulgence of gay 
lamps and chandeliers. Its anxious mistress takes a last 
survey of the splendidly decorated apartments, and then a 
last look at herself in a mirror before which a giantess 
might have arranged her paraphernalia, from top-knot to 
shoe-tie. The foot falls soft upon the luxurious carpet, 
whose flowers seem scattered fresh from Flora's munificent 
hand. The rich and beautiful hangings of blue damask 
might have been thrown by the Graces over those golden 
arrows ; a Sybarite would have luxuriated upon the velvet- 
covered divan, and a sultana might covet the embroidered 
cushions for her harem-throne. Flowers, whose parent 
buds dipped their pure petals in the Nile, whose fragrance 
fioated upon the breezes of Japan, or were wasted upon the 
dull sense of the Chinese, fill the air with mingled perfume. 
Oranges hang amid their dark leaves in exuberant profu- 
sion, tempting to the eye, but as unsatisfying to the taste, 
as bitter, as the ** grapes of Gomorrah," presenting to the 
lady of the mansion no inapposite emblem. These splendid 
preparations were to have astonished some of her most 
fkshionable acquaintances, who, instead of giving eclat to 
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her brilliant assembly, have pleaded <* a previous engage* 
menV' and grace a rival party elsewhere. The very per- 
sons who, of all the world, she had exerted herself most to 
please and to win, have deserted her in this her hour of 
anticipated triumph. With a heavy heart she chooses the 
most eligible position for the reception of those accepting 
guests whom she felt constrained to invite, but does not 
feel exceedingly desirous to see. 

The rooms after all^ however, are filled, crammed like a 
drum of figs — the heat becomes intolerable— dresses are 
crumpled, or cannot be seen to any advantage. Conversa- 
tion in any sense deserving of the name is altogether out of 
the question. The hostess, who has been at so much labour 
and cost, cannot even have a passing word with two-thirds 
of those under her roof; and when they crowd to the sup- 
per-room, she has in reality far less share in their enter- 
tainment—except in the expenses of it, which are entirely 
her own — than the landlady of the country inn where the 
county ball may chance to be held. What were her reflec- 
tions while the entertainment progressed? what are they 
now that it has reached a close ? 

Everybody has tried to see and be seen, and neither won- 
der nor admire, and made their most graceful conge. The 
sound of the last carriage has died away, and the lady of 
the mansion retires to her own chamber. With the aid of 
Asmodeus, we will enter; or perhaps Mephistopheles would 
g^ve more efficient aid in revealing the lady's secret com- 
munings with her own heart. ''I have discharged the 
claims of society to their full satisfaction. How much have 
I promoted the happiness of our circle ! I have been the 
means of increasing their kindly feelings towards each 
other — of allaying the envy and jealousy with which they 
have hitherto been tormented. By discussing their plans 
of usefulness, they have caught new ardour from the electric 
spark of sympathy. They will be cheered by these health- 
ful hours of recreation for the duties of the morrow. How 
sweety how refreshing, will be my conscience-satisfied sleep !" 
Hal did we hear aright! Mephistopheles must have 
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played ns false; for look at that care-worn^ regretfuli 
mortified countenance, as she lays aside her costly ornaments 
before the faithftil mirror: such is not the expression of 
** perfect peace." 

And yon, fair reader, what are your reflections, as you 
rattle over the pavement on your way homeward ! "I have 
been amused and instructed by the conversation of the 
evening. I was so happy to meet dear friends and pleasant 
acquaintances, and hold with them that kind, cordial 
intercourse, that makes the heart glow with benevolence 
and complacency. How extremely kind it was for Mrs. — > 
to bring her friends together for an evening of unalloyed 
enjoyment^ at such an expense of time and money 1 What 
fine taste and generous hospitality 1 How perfectly well 
she can afibrd it ! How invigorating to body and mind is 
the healthful exercise of the dancing-room ! How cheerfully 
shall I lay my head upon my pillow, with this delightful 
consciousness of a well-spent evening !" Has Mephisto- 
pheles played us false again ? 

The question is not, whether large parties are morally 
wrong. It would, perhaps, require a nice casuist to decide 
that to be wrong for two hundred, which is not wrong for 
twenty. Tet this is certain, that more true happiness 
generally results from a quiet dinner party of six or eight 
congenial friends, or the still less formal evening party, 
where the lady's needle gives a pleasant occupation that 
helps instead of hindering conversation ; and some favourite 
author read aloud during some part of the evening adds to 
the happiness of all, and gives a key-note to the rational 
interchange of thought. But leaving the nice question of 
the utility of large parties, we would merely inquire, 
whether parties, large or small, usually effect the object 
for which they are, or ought to be, designed ; namely, to 
promote cheeifulness, social feeling, intelligence, kindliness, 
and healthful recreation. 

Wearied with the racking toil of business, or the wear 
and tear of a profession, or the discord of political life, or 
the intense application of the scholar, men need occasionally 
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a rarer atmoi^here for the lighter play of thought^-a fresn 
field, where mind may be diverted awhile from those deep- 
worn channels throiigh which it rushes so impetnondy. 
They seek it in the society of friends of *' the gentler sez,*^ 
where the weightier matters of life are not to be brought 
upon the carpet. Thus seeking refreshment and renewal 
of strength, they require subjects for conversation in society 
not altogether destitute of material for intellectual exercise ; 
and in their companionS| something better than dull inanity 
or flippant insipidity. Another advantage which they 
ought to expect from female society is, that the harsher 
features of their characters, and the ruggedness of their 
tempers, may be softened; it is neutral ground, where 
rival politicians may dismiss those bitter feelings and that 
violent animosity too often engendered by party strife; 
where the money-making may forget their worldliness, and 
the unsuccessful their disappointments. 

Happily, the great majority of the women of our country 
still appreciate the right to move in the calm, sequestered 
sphere which Heaven in mercy ordained for them, &r 
removed from the heated, murky atmosphere of politics. 
Beware of those who would tempt you from this sphere, 
as Satan tempted Eve from Eden. Do they not say to you, 
that you occupy an humble, subordinate station ! That man 
denies you equality of rights— 

"Why, bat to awe? 
Why, but to keep ye low and ignorant^ 
HiB wonhippen ? '* 

Hapless, deluded Eve, when she had fallen into irremedi- 
able ruin by these wiles, began to plume herself upon the 
attainment of her rights, and to reason upon the propriety 
of keeping to herself the ** odds of knowledge in her power, 
without a partner T' 

** Axid pei1up»— 
A thing not trndedTable— some time 
Saperior; for, infbrior, who i$fireef " 

Mother of mankind t Adam's fervent advice to thee may 
still apply to thine erring daughters t-^ 
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** womao, best are all Uiings as the yrOl 
Of God ordained them ; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created; much less man. 
Or anght that might his haiq;>y state secure, 
Secore from outward force; within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power; 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 
But Grod left free the will; for what obeys 
Reason is free; and reason be made right, 
But bid her well beware, and still erect; 
Lest, by some fitdr-appeuing good surprised, 
She dictate fiilse, and misinform the will 
To do idiat Ood expressly hath ibrbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 
That I should mind thee oft; and mind thoa me. 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 

Were better, 

Wonldstthon approve thy constancy? ^iprove 

Pirst thy obedience. 

For God towards thee hath done his part;— do thine** 

If some men seek society for relaxation from severe men- 
tal application, there are others who consider it as only one 
mode of that amusement which is the occupation of their 
lives. These prefer that frivolity and nonsense should reign 
with undisputed sway in ladies* society. That in the giddy 
whirl, not only sober thought^ but the very semblance of 
thought, should be annihilated. They are contented with 
the froth, and care not for the cream of conversation, which, 
in truth, is light enough; and it must be confessed, that 
many young ladies show a very accommodating spirit in 
yielding to their taste. 

Because pedantry is odious, and bluestockings are voted 
ridiculous, there is no reason why modest learning and real 
intelligence should be proscribed. Women often mingle in 
society, to escape for a while from petty careef, and merely 
mechanical employments, which would otherwise be so 
monopolizing, that by constant devotion to them they would 
be rendered selfish and narrow-minded. Afber giving up 
their studies, when school education is completed, they have 
but little leisure for gaining knowledge, while men of educa- 
tion find no resting-place. It is too late in the day to re- 
vive the time-worn, hackneyed dispute about the mental 
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equality of the sexes ; let it rest in the tomb of the Capnlets. 
In mixed society, they may meet on terms of equality; 
they do not come together to make invidious comparisons ; 
they expect no admirable Crichton, nor astonishing Maria 
Agnesi, to contend for an intellectual prize, to be borne off 
in triumph. 

But neither should the ultra-refinement of society destroy 
that individuality of character which gives zest to human 
life. It is this refining and polishing process, reducing all 
natures to a seeming resemblance to a fashionable standard, 
that renders society dull, vapid, and unprofitable. The 
whole works of creation may, by some peculiar character- 
istics, be ranked in classes ; yet no two of any species are 
in all respects similar. Bo it is with the lords of all created 
things upon this well ordered earth ; there are peculiarities 
and associations of qualities, which mark the individual 
character of each human being. He who comes to tho waiv 
fare of life armed by lus own well-tutored caution against 
all deceit, will never be thrown off his guard; whilst the 
confiding and unsuspecting, though experience may have 
obliged them to don the armour of prudence, will still 
leave crevices through which the arrows of the designing 
may pierce to the very heart. Upon the thorn-bush blos- 
soms the rose in its native simplicity ; cultivation may vary 
its size and beauty, but still it is a rose ; the dahlia by its 
side may rival it in brilliancy, but not in delicate texture 
and delicious perfume. Thus modest sensibility and warmth 
of heart may stand in society side by side with keen wit 
and sparkling vivacity. The collision of different characters 
will bring out difference of opinion, without destroying the 
harmony of society. Here, as in the economy of the ma- 
terial universe, there is a centripetal and a centrifugal force. 
The man of cool temperament checks his passionate friend ; 
the charitable repairs the evil done by the censorious ; the 
timid and diffident are encouraged by the bold and daring ; 
the man of persevering common sense puts into execution 
the plans devised by the less patient man of genius. Each 
should avoid the affectation of characteristics which he docs 
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not possess. Ab the counteracting muscles of the arm, 
hj acting different ways, perfect their usefulness, so these 
varieties of character give energy and power to society. 

If all go into society as to a mental masquerade, where 
each is acting a studied part, how much both of utility and 
pleasure must be lost I We should lose the agreeable sur- 
prise arising from the discovery of a vein of golden ore, 
where we had only seen common clay ; of striking out a 
latent spark of genius, which seclusion had hidden even 
from its possessor; of seeing the warm tear of benevolence 
in the earnest eye of one deemed cold and calculating. Ko 
man's self-love would permit him to view his exact coun- 
terpart with good feelings ; for though we love to see our 
opinions reflected by our friends, who could bear to be 
mirrored forth by thousands to whom he was indifferent! 

Preserving, then, that individuality of character which 
gives delightful variety to society, all should bring to it 
affability, good sense, good taste, and kind feeling. 

The literature of the day, improvement in the arts, dis- 
coveries in science, the important events that are taking place 
in the world, the efforts being made for the diffusion of 
knowledge and religion — these, and a thousand other inter- 
esting topics, men might talk about in the society of ladies, 
without lowering their own minds, or elevating beyond their 
capacity those of their auditors, or rather colloquists ; for it 
is assumed that here they meet on terms of perfect equality. 
If it be said, that by courtesy it is left for the ladies to take 
the lead, then they are to blame if they find no higher 
themes for entertainment than fashions, beauty, dress, man- 
ners, flattery, and scandal. Making large allowance for 
their fondness for these topics, candour must acknowledge 
that modesty, in many instances, and the fear of ridicule in 
others, deter them from bringing forward other less trifling 
subjects, in which they are deeply interested. Cicero says 
of silence— ** There is not only an art, but an eloquence in 
it;*' let, then, your silence be eloquent^ whenever frivolous 
or unsuitable subjects are introduced ; it is often the only 
delicate way in which you can manifest disapprobation. 
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Acknowledging that society has claims, and that 70a tare 
to maintain kind and friendly relations with the circle to 
which you belong ; yet neither these claims, nor your love 
of display, nor your fondness for amusement, should lead 
you to the sacrifice of personal happiness and of principle. 

The frequent demands upon the purse, from young ladies 
who wish to make a splendid appearance in society, are 
often reluctantly answered by the purse-bearer, and should, 
if justice were heeded, not seldom be denied. While debts 
are unpaid, and the hire of the labourer is withheld, con- 
science should not let any one remain at ease and self- 
satisfied in magnificent apparel. The old fable of the daw 
in peacock's feathers might, in such a case, be admirably 
exemplified, were the milliner, mantua-maker, and jeweller, 
each to claim their own share of a fashionable belle's gay 
adomings. And the fine horses and splendid equipage^ 
which a fond father, to gratify a daughter's pride, has raised 
by the magic wand of credit, might, if touched by the sword 
of justice, be transformed, like Cinderella's, into rags, mice, 
and a pumpkin-shell. It is urged in defence of the luxuries 
of the rich, that they are the suppoHr of the poor. Some 
political economists deny this. Be that as it may, no one 
can deny that the extravangancy of the reputed rich greatly 
increases the misery and sufferings of the poor. The pale 
sempstress or mantua-maker, who has toiled all day for you, 
goes, perhaps, like Kate Kickleby, to the home of indigence 
and sorrow unpaid, to weep over the woes she cannot re- 
lieye by her untiring industry; while you, fair reader, array 
yourself, with a light heart and gay smile, in that dress 
which her skill has wrought into its graceful elegance. 
Could you wear it cheerfully, if you knew her to be sufiFer- 
ing for the reward of her labour! Certainly not ; yet you, 
and thousands of others, foi^et that every shilling is usually 
wanted immediately, by those who thus earn their daily 
subsistence. 

It may be said in self-defence, that a young lady seldom 
knows the extent of her father's pecuniary resources. That 
may be; yet, if she receive a regular allowance, she can be 
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certain that no one snffen directly through her ; and if noty 
she should neyer employ work-women without knowing 
positivelyy beforehand, that she can pay them as soon as 
their work is done. Justice should be satisfied before 
pride. 

Benevolence must not be set aside for more vociferous 
but less worthy claimants. Vanity may sometimes be 
denied an additional flower or feather without disparage- 
ment ; fashion be boldly confronted, in a dress un peu ptuse, 
worn for charity's sake ; and pleasure's frown need not be 
dreaded, if, instead of wreathing her roses around your own 
brow, you sometimes extract from them the balm of con- 
solation. 

Does society claim an exorbitant share of time! This 
sacrifice is often yielded as if demanded by that *' necessity 
that knows no law." The hours spent in society are but a 
small proportion of the time thus yielded ; previous prepare* 
tion for these hours makes a far more exorbitant demand. 
Tasteful embroidery and fine needlework afford pleasant 
occupation to young ladies ; but when employed solely for 
the decoration of the person, they may be treacherous 
monopolizers. One young lady has been known to spend 
two months upon the trimming to a ball dress ; and another 
a half-year upon an embroidered satin dress; — patient, per- 
severing industry, which, applied to better purposes than 
the gratification of vanity and* selfishness, would deserve 
high encomium; and, perhaps, after all this pains-taking, 
society would have been as well pleased without the trim- 
ming and embroidery. The choice of a dress for a single 
evening often costs many hours of meditation ; and distract- 
ing doubts between rival colours, many more. The toilet 
demands much time ; to all these, add the time spent abroad 
in shopping, and the time in society — they make up a large 
amount, leaving but a meagre modicum for home and its 
duties. 

Fashionable morning visits. Who has not uttered her 
testimony against them as time-stealers, and stupid ones 
too f yet who would say they can be entirely dispensed 
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with! Not she who hopes, during her ronnd of visits, to 
leave more cards than personally expressed compliments; 
nor even she who would gladly make more cordial and less 
unmeaning visits. 

Do you sacrifice health to the claims of society! We 
have, in a former chapter, alluded to the danger of exposure 
after standing or dancing for hours in heated rooms. If all 
the young and lovely who have thus been hurried to their 
graves could be summoned to bear testimony to those who 
still expose themselves in this manner, the cloud of wit- 
nesses would strike terror and dismay to many a gay and 
thoughtless heart. Dancing may be a healthsome and de- 
lightful exercise at home, or where there is ample vei^e 
and pure free air; but in the cramped confines of the draw- 
ing-room and the crowded ball-room, where the exhausted 
atmosphere renders respiration difficult and laborious, such 
exercise cannot be beneficial. No wonder the Chinese, on 
seeing the efibrts of English gentlemen and ladies under 
these ^ circumstances, exclaimed with self-exultation — ^''We 
hire our dancing done in China," 

Late hours at night, continued for a length of time, give 
a sallowness to the complexion, indicating that health is on 
the wane. The restorative virtues of morning air seldom 
lend their aid to freshen the departing bloom ; the fatigue 
and exhaustion of a night of gaiety are frequent preludes 
to a morning headache and a train of attendant evil sprites. 

** Canst thou forego the pnre ethereal son]. 
In each fine sense so exquisitely keen, 
On the dnll couch of luxury to loll, 
Stnng with disease, and stupified with spleen? 

** 0, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votary yields t 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain's sheltering IxMom sihielda, 
And all the dread magnifioenoe of Heaven 1 
0, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ?** 

And cheerfulness too ; are not her smiles often sacrificed ! 
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The sadness arising from physical suffering is not the only 
sadness induced by deyotion to the claims of society. Dis- 
appointment and disgust often take the place of anticipated 
enjoyment; — 

"The heart distmating aaks, if this be Joy ?'* 

Some imprudent word uttered, some unintentional severity, 
or some supercilious slight, frequently embitters the recol- 
lection of an evening. There is, too, a heartlessness, a cold- 
ness, in society, that chills the ardour of a warm, ingenuous 
nature, and sends back the current of kindness, until it is 
finally frozen to apathy. The severe scrutiny and unsparing 
criticism bestowed upon a novice are often painfully en- 
dured : blushing at the consciousness of her own awkward- 
ness, and vexed to be thus subjected to ill-natured remark, 
she might exclaim, with one of Miss More's pastoral damsels 
in the '* Search after Happiness,'' — 

"Are these the beings called polite? 
Is this the world of which we want a sight?** 

Domestic happiness is sometimes sacrificed. A happy 
fireside is forsaken for the mingled crowd. Sacrifice as it 
is, it must sometimes be made ; but not too frequently, lest 
the taste should become vitiated, and the quiet enjoyment 
of home no longer be yours. Habits thus formed will not 
readily, yield to a new situation and new circumstances. 
Woe to the man whose wife is thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of party-going and. party-giving I His house can 
scarcely be called his own ; in it, he is a mere moveable, 
that must submit, like other furniture, to be tossed to and 
fro for the acconmiodation of society. This extreme fond- 
ness for display at home and abroad, in gay, extravagant 
wives — ^this entire want of home-feeling and quiet content- 
ment — ^have driven a fearful number of husbands to the 
theatre and even to the gambling-table ; to dissipation and 
ruin. 

When the winter campaign is finished, travelling and 
watering-places take all the world of fashion from home. 
The sacrifice of comfort here is immense. Alas for our 
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conntrT' — her old-fasluoBed firesides — her rural pleasures 
—-her comfortable homes I If those families who diniBg 
the summer months leave town, would hnt expend the 
same amount of money now spent in travellingy year aftor 
year, npon the purchase of a neat country-house, with a 
few surrounding acres, how greatly would their comfort 
and usefulness be increased ! It delights the imagination 
to revel amid the quiet little Edens that might thus be 
created by the hand of taste in every ^ bosky dell," and by 
the side of the clear rivers of our beautiful country. A 
taste for horticulture and the planting of trees, among 
the gentlemen, would harmonize with the ladies' taste for 
flowers, grottoes, and fountains. We are not so Utopian 
in our day-dreams, as to believe this would quite bring 
back the Qolden Age ; but we do believe that the sterling 
worth and domestic enjoyment of other days would be 
renewed. And the claims of society, how would they be 
thus answered! Much better than they now are by the 
itinerating mania that has seized all ranks. Those families 
whose places of residence are permanently in the countiy, 
would be bettor contented to remain there, if citizens and 
strangers were half the year their neighbours. Social inter- 
course between them might be placed upon a rational and 
agreeable footing ; but it is quite preposterous thus to 
speculate upon what might be if — and if — and he who 
dares to attack the usages of society may chance to meet 
with as cordial a reception as Spenser^s man, Talus, who 
went about the world with his iron flail. 

And is there no sacrifice of principle ever made to keep 
on good terms with society ! Do you never meet there the 
dissipated, the vicious, from whom your whole soul revolts T 
But you say, even these must not be given up entirely. 
Certainly not, if you can do them any good. The infiuence 
exerted upon them by ladies' society should be a strong', 
decided moral infiuence. Tet how can this be if you may 
not show, even by a look, that you disapprove of their 
characters! Until society has a sanative power through 
our instmmentality, it will not retard their progress in 
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dissipation. A' fearful responsibility thns devolYes upon 
ladies who are leaders in society. If things good and holy 
are allowed to be ridiculed there ; if the parsons, the righte- 
ousy the sanctimaniotis, as the niinistera of religion and its 
professors are jeeringly termed, .are made the tai|;Qt for 
their light missiles; if they countenance those who <*look 
upon the wine when it is red/' and quaff it while it 
sparkles, until reason vanishes and folly reigns, what happy 
influence do you exert ! Ton lend the most powerful aid 
in accelerating their downward course. But it need not 
be, and it is not always thus. We hope and believe better 
things of you, kind readers, in this day of more enlightened 
morality and quickened sensibility. Be it your noble privi* 
lege to elevate still higher the standard of morals. Qod 
grant you a clear perception of what is due to society, and 
the power to benefit it, without the s<icrijlce of economy, 
time, health, cheerfulness, domestic happiness, and religious 
principles! 



CHAPTER XXVn. 
RBADnra thb sacrbd scriftubbs. 

" We moam not that prophetic skill 
Is found on earth no more; 
Enough for ns to trace thy wUl 
In Scriptores* sacred lore." 

HSBBB. 

Of all knowledge, the most important to man is that which 
unaided reason seeks in vain, and philosophy, in her boldest 
flights, could never reach — the knowledge of the character 
of the Supreme Being, and our relations to him. Without 
divine revelation, not a ray of light illumines the past or 
gilds the dark future : man stands alone, a mournful mys- 
tery to himself : but, blessed be God, in the moral as in the 
natural world, he said, <<Let there be light, and there was 
light." 
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The Old Testament reveals the Creator — ^his wisdom and 
goodness in calling forth. from chaos this beautiful world, 
and furnishing it with magnificent richness for a habitation 
for man ; the creation of man in the image of his Maker; 
his departure from the law of holiness, and the direful con- 
sequences of his guilt; proclaims pardon to the penitent^ 
and restoration to the Divine favour through a Bedeemer, 
It tells of the fearful increase of sin and horrible depravity, 
hj a monstrous race polluting the earth, until at length the 
righteous judgment of God sweeps them from the face of 
it by a universal deluge; while praise for saving mercy 
ascends from one only fetmily, who float securely upon the 
■world of waters. It proclaims a covenant between Qod 
and one whom he condescends to style his friend, and his 
special love and favour to his descendants, to whom he 
promulgates the moral law ; confirming, by miracles, his 
authority, and by prophets keeping alive, from genera- 
tion to generation, the hope of that Saviour <'in whom all 
the families of the earth G^ould be blessed." Through its 
sacred pages are profusely scattered the sweetest^ purest 
strains of poetic fancy, and the sublimest effusions of 
heaven-born eloquence. Its imperishable literature has 
inspired the noblest efforts of human genius. What 
other book contains such astonishing, such inexhaustible 
materials for thought and investigation! Bring to it all 
the treasures of knowledge to aid in its explanation and 
illustration. Profane history, ancient and modem, will 
throw light upon the prophecies; Eastern travels offer 
striking illustrations from existing customs and manners, 
and delineate Scripture geography with satisfactoiy pre- 
cision. Search and compare Scripture with Scripture. 
Where there is obscurity that you cannot penetrate, resort 
to critical commentators ; and where there are difficulties 
that you cannot solve, have recourse to the pious and the 
learned; but at the same time use the reason which Qod 
has given you for this noble purpose — the deep, daily study 
of his Holy Word. 

The New Testament is the record of the long-promised 
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Redeemer's miraculous birth and spotless life; his death, 
resurrection, and ascensioif to heaven ; the efforts of the 
witnesses of these events to make them known to the 
world, and the success of their labours ; their letters to 
the converts to Christianitj, explaining its doctrines and 
enforcing its duties ; ending with a sublime apocalypse of 
the thrilling scenes that shall precede the' dissolution of 
the world, the terrors of the judgment-day, and a heart- 
cheering vision of the mansions of blessedness. 

We should each know for ourselves, the evidences on 
which belief in these stupendous truths, is founded. 

It is not designed to enter here at length into the evi- 
dences of Christianity. Wilberforce, Chalmers, Erskine, 
and Paley, on' this subject, are earnestly recommended to 
your serious and attentive perusal. 

The New Testament depends upon the evidence of testi- 
mony, and of internal evidence, or its adaptation to the 
wants and condition of man. 

Upon the strength of the first argument, our belief mainly 
rests. The writers of the New Testament — ^were they intel- 
ligent, honest, and true witnesses! They were plain, sen- 
sible men, who had no other motive in writing, but to 
make known truths which would expose them to contempt, 
persecution, and death, in obedience to the command of 
their crucified Master; they exhibited the credentials of 
their authority as Christ's witnesses, by working miracles, 
which were seen and known by thousands of their fellow- 
men, in full possession of their senses and their reason. 
The knowledge of these events has been transmitted to the 
present time, in the same way that other historical truths 
have been ; namely, by written testimony. No one ever 
doubted that there was such a man as Alexander the Great, 
or that he had such a friend as Parmenid, or that he con- 
quered the Persian monarch Darius. We believe these 
things as firmly as if they had occurred in some distant 
land in our own day ; the length of time that has elapsed 
does not invalidate the testimony of the historian. No his- 
iorjT in the world is so well supported by testimony as the 
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hisioiy of Jesus Christ: for tliis very reason, tliat there 
neyer has been a time when there were not parties inter- 
ested in proving it false, if the/ could have done so. A 
number of eye-witnesses have given their separate but 
concordant narrations of the same events, and the severe 
scrutiny that has been exercised upon them has only laid 
open the immoveable basis upon which they rest. 

These brief hints have been given, merely to lead your 
minds to a thorough investigation of this subject. 

The second argument, namely, whether the truths re- 
vealed are adapted to the condition of man, comes home to 
every heart. Look into your own ; are its yearnings after 
happiness satisfied with anything that earth affords 1 What 
shall purify and elevate its affections! What moral power 
do you possess to escape from wretchedness! What human 
philosophy will afford consolation in death, and hope of a 
blissful immortality! The Bible ! The Bible alone reveals 
the mystery of man's being, his fallen, sinful state, and the 
means of restoration ; points out the path of duty, and opens 
wide the golden gates of immortality. And for the evi- 
dence of the truth and the divine origin of Christianity, 
are there none within the circle of your acquaintance, 
whose lives are a constant example of the power of its 
divine influence on their hearts! The consistent lives 
of Christian men is the best and most unanswerable evi- 
dence of the divine origin of Christianity. Nor, let it be 
remembered by each of you, is there a greater stumbling- 
block in the way of unbelievers, than the inconsistencies 
of professing Christians. The Bible, then, my young friends, 
must be your text-book of duty, your guide in self-educa- 
tion ; and a simple faith in the divine Redeemer the ground 
of all your hopes for time and for eternity. Life and immor- 
tality have been brought to light by the gospel. But yoa 
must come to the reading of it with one petition, uttered 
with the earnestness of the last cry of a drowning man, 
** Oodbe merciful to me a sinner !'' You must flee to Christ 
as the only refuge of the lost, as well as the only remedy, 
for sin. Then tiie same spirit which inspired ^ holy men 
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of old" io write its solemn truths, will render it to you 
**a pillar of fire by day and a pillar of cloud by night," to 
g^ide you through life's wilderness to the promised land. 

In this age of sectarianism and heresy, cling closely to the 
Bible. Consider it more honourable than any sectarian ap- 
pellation, to be called ''a Bible Christian." In the stillness 
and solitude of evening, before you throw yourself upon 
the protecting care of Divine Love, read its glorious pro- 
mises. By the rosy liglit of morning, study its holy pre- 
cepts, to regulate your thoughts, animate your love, and 
fortify your heart against temptation. Imbibe its prin- 
ciples, so that they shall run through the whole tenor of 
your conduct — ^form the very warp upon which your life is 
woven. Tou need not fear that you will become too well 
acquainted with the blessed book. To adopt the eloquent 
language of another, *< If all the minds now on earth could 
be concentrated into one, and that one applied the whole of 
its stupendous energies to the study of this single book, it 
would never apprehend its doctrines in all their divine 
purity ; its promises in their overpowering fulness ; its pre- 
cepts in their searching extent ; even that glorious mind, 
su£Glcient to exhaust the universe, wx>uld only discover that 
the Scriptures were inexhaustible." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THB STANDARD OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

''At kind distance 8tm 
Perfection stands, like happiness, 
To tempt eternal chase.** 

When Corregio first saw the paintings of Raphael, his heart 
throbbed with exultation, and he exclaimed, '* I, too, am a 
painter I" An artist of our own country was once standing, 
with folded arms, gazing with intense delight upon a beau- 
tiful picture } the question was asked, ''Do you ever expect 
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to equal that!" He tnmed quickly, his dark eye flashing 
with the enthusiasm of geniuEf, and replied, *' My aim is per- 
fection." Would such an one be daunted by the ridicule of 
those who have no taste for his art, or Ids ardour cooled by 
the sober advice of the utilitarian, who declares it to be an 
unprofitable employment of time 1 They no more retard his 
progress, than the ** dewy cobwebs on the morning grass" 
retard the journey of the early traveller. The painter^s 
ardour, his devotedness, his perseverance, call forth un- 
bounded praise from all lovers of the art ; they know that 
such concentration of power, such unity of purpose, will 
produce surpassing excellence. All the world acknowledge 
that ** it is good to be zealously affected in a good cause," 
excepting only the best of all causes — the cause of religion. 
Among those who are professedly Christians, the diversity 
of character is immense. The heart may be right, where 
there are errors in judgment ; and the understanding may 
be enlightened and convinced, while the heart remains un- 
touched. It is, nevertheless, to this ^* cloud of witnesses" 
that the young look for example. 

The poetical student of the Bible admires the beauty 
and the thrilling grandeur of many parts of it. Its won- 
derful truths exercise the intellect, and give unbounded 
scope to the imagination. His taste is charmed with the 
bold rhetorical figures and the beautiful imageiy with. 
which it abounds. He is not insensible, perhaps, to the 
noble examples of moral sublimity there exhibited. He 
admires, too, the splendid actions of illustrious men of eveiy 
age and country— << the lofty deeds and daring high" of the 
patriot, the philanthropy of a Howard or a Wilberforce, the 
dauntless courage of a Luther and a Knox— but with the 
same kind of admiration that might be bestowed upon 
equal energy and intellectual power directed to entirely 
different purposes. It is the admiration of greatness of 
character, of a grandeur and power which belong, in a 
superior degree, to Milton's Satan and GoSthe's Mephisto- 
pheles. It is possible he may sometimes admire what is 
called the beauty of virtue, but it is not <* the beauty of 
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holiness." To him there is nothing picturesque, nothing 
interesting, in the daily life of the serious, humble, un- 
obtrusive Christian ; nothing to excite the imagination, 
or charm the overwrought feelings, in such an one's self- 
denying duties. If such a Christian, however, were brought 
to the stake, and endured, with unyielding fortitude, the 
agonies of martyrdom, then he would become worthy of 
admiration. Or it is possible that the magnanimity or 
the moral courage of a Christian might strike the poetical 
religionist with awe, as Milton's Satan, at the grave rebuke 
of the cherub Zephon, struck with his angel countenance, 
* severe in youthful beauty," 

** Felt how awM goodness is, and saw 
l%tae In her shape how lovely.** 

Bousseau could admire the beauty and moral grandeur of 
Christianity, and could even pen an eloquent encomium 
upon that Saviour whose divinity he denied, and whose 
precepts he daringly violated. He says: ''The majesty 
of the Scriptures strikes me with astonishment, and the 
sanctity of the gospel addresses itself to my heart. Look 
at the volumes of the philosophers I With all their pomp, 
how contemptible do they appear in comparison to this! 
Is it possible that a book, at once so simple and so sublime, 
can be the work of man! Can he, who himself is the 
subject of its history, be a mere man ! Was his the tone of 
an enthusiast or an ambitious sectary ! What sweetness t 
What purity in his manners ! What an affecting graceful- 
ness, in his instructions I What sublimity in his maxims ! 
What profound wisdom in his discourses ! What presence' 
. of mind ! What sagacity and propriety in his answers t 
How great the command over his passions I Where is the 
man, where the philosopher, who could so live, suffer, and 
die, without weakness and without ostentation I" 

Madame de StaSl, in her works, discovers the same 
admiration, the same enthusiasm, for the grand and the 
beautiful in t'eligion ; while it is not uncharitable to believe 
that she never felt its power. ' 
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The worshipper of nature may he called a poetical reli- 
gionist, and even the glorious achieyements of art call 
forth, in such a mind, similar emotion. But this is not 
religion — ^unless adoring love of the Creator mingle with 
admiration of his works. Another gifted heing, whose 
whole life was a practical demonstration of his impiety, 
could worship nature with an enthusiast's zeaL 

** The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shiiiiiig monntains. Beaatifkil 1 
I linger yet with Katnre, for the night 
Hath been to me a more ftmlUar hce 
Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learned the langoage of another world. 
I do remember me, that in my youth. 
When I was wandering npon such a nighty 
I stood within the Colisenra's walls, 
*llid8t the chief relics of almighty Rome. 

** And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, npon 
AH this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and filled up. 
As *twere anew, the gaps of centuries; 
Leaving that beantiftil which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the plaoo 
Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old.** 

To the young, such a religion often appears like an angel 
of light; while true religion, robed in the garfo of humility, 
with the tears of penitence upon her cheek, meekly hear* 
ing the cross, and trampling under foot the glittering gold 
and dag;rfing gauds of earth, has no '^comeliness," and is 
'^ despised and rejected." 

Nearly allied to the poetical, is the sentimental religionist. 
Sentimentalism, on any subject, is to be deprecated; but 
where it is substituted for genuine Christian sensibility, it 
is deplorable. A young lady may be melted to tears by 
the eloquence of a faYOurite preacher. Music has the same 
effect. The sorrows and sufferings of her fellow-beings call 
forth sighs innumerable, and touching expressions of sym» 
Dathy and commiseration ; but her feelings are too delicate, 
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her sensibility too exquisite, to allow her to come in con- 
tact with actnal misery. The luzuiy of emotion in which 
she indulges is not willingly changed for the performance 
of the ordinarjr' duties of life. It is nunlike and saintlike 
to look pensive, and have the eyes surcharged with unshed 
tears ; but are they caused by broken^heartedness for sin f 
Does she not more frequently weep over the weakness 
and degradation of human nature than over its sinfulness! 
The purity, the loveliness of religion, she can eloquently 
describe ; while, perhaps, the warfare within, and that 
spirituality that this religion requires, are utterly incom- 
prehensible. By this morbid sensibility, the tone of religious 
character is destroyed. It softens, but it also enervates 
and saddens; it << imparts poison in an odour; slays with a 
jewelled scimitar.* 



.»9 



** An ardent spirit dweOs witli Chriatian lore, 
Hie ease's vigour In the pitying dore ; 
Tifl not enongb that we with sorrow sigh. 
That we the wants of pleading man supply, 
That we in sympathy with sufferers feel, 
Nor hear a grief without a wish to heal; 
Not these suiBce : to sickness, pain, and woe^ 
The Chriatian spirit loves with aid to go, 
Win not he sought, waits not for want to plead, 
But seeks the duty— nay, prevents the need— 
Her utmost aid to every ill applies, 
And plans relief for coming miseries.** 

Unlike the poetical and the sentimental, the harsh, severe 
religionist holds no communion with nature. He fears to 
look upon the beauties profusely showered upon field and 
forest, mountain and vale. He seldom lifts his eyes to ^ the 
moon walking in brightness," or yields to ** the sweet influ- 
ences of the Pleiades," lest his admiration of the heavenly 
host should touch that sensibility which he thinks it duty 
to repress. He forgets that the same hand which wrote the 
law amid the thunders of Sinai, lighted up those glorious 
orbs, and tinted with its beautiful hues even the delicate 
flower that he tramples beneath his feet. When this magni- 
ficent world was finished, the Almighty Creator pronounced 
it " very good ;" and in his holy Word caUs upon all men to 
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^ praise his wondrous works." Moses, David, Solomon, and 
the prophets, looked npon nainre with a loving and poetic 
eje, and found types of things spiritual in things materiaL 
Oar blessed Saviour himself drew his similes and illustra- 
tions from the natural objects around him, and a garden 
was his chosen place for retirement and holj meditation. 

The Christian of cultivated mind and refined taste maj 
have a keen and delicate perception of beauty in all its 
infinite variety. ^He looks with admiration on the fair, 
the rich, the magnificent, in architecture ; on the master- 
sketch, the colouring, the light and shade, of the painter; 
on the transforming power and decorative taste of the 
sculptor. He gazes with a ehUcTs rejoicing on the bud and 
the blossom, on the flower and the leaf; on the gaudy 
butterfly, the glittering scales of the fish, and the dazzling 
plumage of the bird. He gazes with a poet's feeling, if 
not with a poet's eye, on the cheerful landscape of morning, 
and the pensive scenery of evening; on the beauty and 
serenity of the lake and the woodland. He gazes with a 
religious awe upon the deep silence of the heavens, and the 
calm majesty of the ocean ; on the gloom of the forest, on 
the fury of the storm, on the savage rush of the cataract^ 
and the solemn grandeur of the mountain." But not alone 
in the magnificence of nature does the Christian rejoice ; 
the Almighty Creator has flung abroad over the wide earth 
tokens of his wisdom and goodness, which cause the pious 
heart to glow with admiration and love. This is beautifully 
exemplified in a simple* description of a passage round a 
dangerous precipice. The traveller says : ** The river in the 
valley below seemed, in the distance, like a white silken 
thread ; and the bare, barren, perpendicular rock was fright- 
ful to behold. <Be steady,' said the guide who went before 
me, ' and keep your eye on the rock.' I went on, scarcely 
daring to draw my breath, grasping with my hands every 
projection that I could lay hold of, for the shelf on which 
we stood was only a few inches wide. I asked the guide if 
we had almost passed the danger, but he was silent as the 
grave; not a word escaped him. A slip, a false step, a 
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breath of air, would almost haye been sufficient to have 
plunged me headlong down the fearful steep* Now and 
then our feet displaced the small, loose pieces of granite 
which lay on the ledge we stood upon ; they fell over, but 
we never heard them strike against the rock, it was so 
perpendicular. I felt that my life was held in a balance, 
and that none but the High and Holy One could preserve 
me. At last we came to a spot where the path was much 
broader, so that we could all stand comfortably upon it; 
and here we paused a minute, that I might recover a little 
from the fear I had endured. In this place I observed a 
small, beautiful, dazzling blossom, on a plant which grew 
from a crevice in the rock. It was a lovely little flower, 
and gave me wondrous comfort, for it told me that God was 
on the edge of the precipice with us. The flower was his 
divine workmanship ; so I plucked it and placed it in my 
bosom. 

* In fhat eventftil hour 

My heart had fiuled with fear; 
Bat, gazhig on the lovely flower, 
I felt that God was near/ " 

This deep consciousness of the benevolence of the Supreme 
Being renders the beautiful in his works ever emblematic 
of himself. Henry Martin could rejoice in his Almighty 
perfections, even when "a single leaf'' was the only visible 
type ; and the world of beauty, that lies beyond the ken of 
unaided sight, revealed by the microscope, fills the mind of 
the pious contemplatist with adoriog wonder. Earth sends 
up her perpetual hymn of praise to the Creator, and dull 
and gross must be that heart in which there is no response. 
StroDg, earnest faith in the invisible, will not degrade things 
visible ; to those who ** dwell in the house of the Lord, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple," 
a single dew-drop may be a memento of his wisdom, bene- 
volence, and mercy. 

Of another class of religionists, whom Miss More caUs the 
''phraseologists," she says: '< These are assiduous hearers^ 
but indifferent doers; very valiant talkers for the truth. 
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but remiss workers. They are more addicted to hear seiv 
mons than to profit by them. They always exhibit in their 
conversation the idiom of a party, and are apt to suspect 
the sincerity of those whose higher breeding and more 
correct habits discover a better taste. The language of 
these technical Christians indisposes persons of refinement^ 
who have not had the advantage of seeing religion under a 
more engaging form, to serious piety, by leading them to 
make a most unjust association between religion and bad 
taste. With them, words are not only the signs of things^ 
but things themselves." 

These ^^phraseologists" would have all Christians, how- 
ever di£Pering in natural, individual character, come under 
their flattening machine. The sanguine must become 
phlegmatic, the cheerful must wear a sad countenance, the 
impulsive must never act without cold calculation, the 
young must have the sobriety of the aged, and the heart 
beating warm with generous sensibility must be cooled 
down to the ^ero of their thermometer. They deal much 
in denunciation and condemnation, and spend their strength 
in endeavouring to proselyte to their own sect, but do not 
like to commune with their own hearts and be still. 

Another class, differing but little from the last, would 
keep the mind in a continual state of excitement. Fervour, 
with them, is the alpha and the omega. Devotional retire- 
ment, solemn self-examination, do not sufficiently excite 
their zeal ; they must keep it up to a white heat by the 
sympathy of others. They are in dangler of sometimes mis- 
taking mere animal feeling for religious fervency. They 
are in danger of saying, in action if not in words, to those 
who are more calm, and would have everything done 
** decently and in order''--'' Stand by, for I am holier than 
thou." They may be following the ignis-fatuvs of their own 
heated imaginations, instead of the leadings of an unerring 
^^ide. They may, by this over-excitement of feeling, en- 
velope in perpetual mist that strait and narrow path which 
.they sincerely wish to pursue. 
. Very different from these zealots, aje the cool moralists. 
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Thej are extremely careful not ** to be righteous oyermnch.'* 
They have a fearful dread of enthusiasm. They keep on 
good terms with the world, by complying with most of its 
customs, and practically acknowledge the wisdom of its 
maxims. The timid sailor boy, who for the first time climbs 
to the top of the mast, keeps his eye downward ; he dare 
not ^ look up aloft.*' These moralists, with their eyes fixed 
upon the earth, can they go *' onward and upward, and true 
to the line T 

Dear reader, are you ^ bending a pinion for the deeper 
sky V* Look to Him who said, ** Learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly of heart." Christ is the only perfect standard of 
human character. Many bright examples of the beauty of 
holiness you may meet to cheer you on your heavenward 
course ; and they will grow brighter and brighter as they 
increase in their likeness to this perfect standard. Many 
you will find, who bear his divine lineaments but imper- 
fectly ; we may mourn over their imperfections, but still 
more over our own. Though weak, erring, sinful, and con- 
scious of it all, still your aim must be perfection. That 
^ faith, which is the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen," by uniting you to Christ, will 
give you a blessed hope of forgiveness through his merits 
and blood-bought atonement ; but love for that character 
which was holy, harmless, and undefiled, will lead you to 
imitation. << Whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of 
good report," will then adorn your Christian character. It 
is not enough to enlist under the banners of the cross. The 
Captain of your salvation must have your entire allegiance ; 
you must put on the whole panoply of faith for the conflict 
that awaits you. The perfect soldier must go through a 
course of severe discipline ; he must never slumber at his 
post; he must never communicate with the enemy; his 
weapons must be untarnished, bright, and ever within his 
roach. Above all, he must have no will but the will of his 
commander ; his obedience must be perfect. The Christian 
warfare is chiefly within. You may have enemies without, 
who assail you with ridicule or with false reasojiing, but. the 
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kingdom of heaven is to be built np in yonr own heart, and- 
there are yonr worst enemies. If no traitors lurk within, 
you may defy the puny weapons that are hurled by the 
outer foes. The ridicule of the thoughtless, the gay, the 
dissipated — dare to look it in the face, and its terrors, like 
those of a painted mask, will vanish. Do you shrink abashed 
from their commonplace taimting! They tell you ^ there 
is no reason for being so starched and prim." That " you 
make yourself very disagreeable by being so rigid.'' '^Beli- 
gion should not make you gloomy." " There is no use in 
making so much parade about it." If you are inthnidated 
by such attacks, you will lose groimd, which it will be very 
difficult to regain. Betreat not an inch. It is your duty to 
make religion as engaging as possible; to be kind, to be 
courteous, to be gentle, to be forbearing ; at the same time^ 
to be courageous, to be firm. 

Think not that the pure and holy example of Jesus Christ 
is too exalted for your imitation. One object of his divine 
mission was to exhibit the capabilities of human nature for 
moral excellence, and the loveliness and purity of human 
affections unsullied by sinfulness. 

His character, in some of its most striking traits for imi- 
tation, has been beautifully delineated by an elegant female 
writer, in the following language : — 

« In the character of our Saviour, the mind and the heart 
rest satisfied ; the more it is studied, the more holy and 
beautiful it becomes. Does the mind ask for submission ! 
Seek it in his childhood, while he was subject to his parents : 
For youthful dignity t See him standing in the midst of the 
temple, sublime in youth and power, reasoning with the 
doctors and lawyers, with a wisdom which astonished even 
those who questioned him on subjects which had been to 
them the study of a lifetime. Does it ask for humility and 
forbearance ! Find him washing his disciples' feet, and sitting 
at the same board with publicans and sinners : For true and 
gentle charity t listen to his voice when he says to the sinful 
woman, * Woman, where are thine accusers! Go in peace^ 
und m no more.' Does it ask a heart full of gentle and 
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domestic sympathy ! Follow him to the grave of Lazarus, or 
to the bier of the widow's son : For benevolence t Let the 
mind dwell for a moment on the cleansed leper, on the 
blind restored to sight, and on that heart-stirring scene, 
where he stood in the midst of the multitude, while the 
sick man was let down through the roof, that he might heal 
him: For firmness! Go to the wilderness, where the Son of 
God fasted and was sorely tempted forty days and forty 
nights : For energy I Witness it in the overthrowing of the 
money-tables, while those who had desecrated the temple 
were cast^ forth from the place they had polluted : For wis- 
dom ? Bead it in every act of his life, and in every line of his 
sennon on the mount: For prudence! See it in his answer 
given to the chief priests, when they brought him the tribute 
money : For patience, forgiveness, and all the gentle attri- 
butes that form the Christian character in its perfection ! 
Follow him to the garden ; witness his prayer and his agony 
of spirit ; dwell on his patient and gentle speech when he 
returned from that scene of pain, and found even his dis- 
ciples asleep ; reflect on his meekness and forbearance when 
the traitor's lip was on his cheek ; on the hand so readily 
extended to heal the ear of the maimed soldier. Go with 
him to the place of trial, and to that last fearful scene which 
caused the grave to give up its dead, and the solid earth to 
tremble beneath the footsteps of his persecutors. Dwell 
upon his life, and upon every separate act of his life, and the 
soul must become embued with a sense of its truth, beauty, 
and holiness." 

Happy Martha and Mary, to be allowed the blessed privi- 
lege of receiving such a guest ! Where is the austerity that 
piety sometimes assumes at the fireside ! Where the Phari- 
saic severity that says, "I thank Thee that I am not as 
other men are," while mingling in the social circle ! Love 
and tenderness beam from his countenance, as he encour- 
ages the humble Mary to sit at his feet ; and even in his 
reproof to the bustling Martha, there is no imkindness ; he 
would relieve her from being ** cumbered with much serv« 
ing." This glorious guest you may still welcome to your 
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hearts, and in the attitude of an humble, eamest, docile 
learner^ study his perfect character, until your own shall 
be transmuted, by a diyine alchemy, to a complete resem- 
blance. 



CHAPTER XXIX, 

CHRISTIAN DTTTT.— CHEERFULNESS. 

" Sunbeam of sommer ! 0, what is like thee ? 
Hope of the wilderness— joy of the seal 
One thing is like thee, to mortals given — 
The fedfh, touching all thhigs with hnes of heaven.** 

It is a common saying, that youth has few trials ; and so 
it may appear to those persons, who, amid the cares and 
turmoil of after life, look back upon this comparatively 
tranquil period. Tet how nuiny of the young are ready to 
exclaim, in bitterness of heart, ^ If this be the happiest por- 
tion of existence, would that I could die 1" Can we expect 
uniform cheerfulness in those who, with keen sensibilities, 
luisupported by the strength and fortitude of maturer years, 
and devoid of religious principle, are discovering each day 
more and more of the trials of life ? The thoughtless, in 
the pride of health and spirits, excited by gay visions of 
future pleasure, may pass many a merry hour; but their 
joy is as different from real cheerfulness, as the music of a 
ball-room from '< the minstrelsy of leaf and bird." Befleo- 
tive and feeling minds must suffer from sympathy, experi- 
ence, or anticipation. 

Kind parents seek to conceal from an idolized child the 
sorrow that is preying on their hearts, and thank Heaven 
that, shielded from trials like theirs, she basks in the sun* 
shine of happiness. But does not the quick eye of the 
affectionate daughter perceive the least shadow that rests 
'on faces so dear? Tet she is aware that to believe her ^ 
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participator would add to their pain, and therefore appears 
as unconscious as they would wish her in reality to be. 
As their footsteps die away, how fades that bright smile 
that afforded them such pure pleasure, while her busy mind 
hurries over all possible sources of their distress, and per* 
haps fastens on a cause greater than the true one. Day 
after day, she watches each shade of expression on their 
countenances; and a frown on her father's brow, or pensiye- 
ness in her mother's eye, adds to the heaviness of her heart, 
from her incapability to afford comfort or relief. 

Or, it may be, health has been refused to some dear 
member of the family circle. Who feels more keenly for 
the sufferings of the poor invalid, than the tender-hearted 
sister? Is it nothing to watch the bodily anguish of those 
we love — to know that the happiness of all who are nearest 
and dearest to us is bound up in one frail life, and then 
mark the wasting form and failing strength? 

If sympathy may thus be the cause of sorrow, experience 
must teach even the young many a bitter lesson. Variously 
clad, the skeleton still dwells in every mansion. The un- 
worthiness of those whom nature teaches us to cherish with 
imtiring affection, is a source of incalculable misery. This 
sorrow asks not pity from the world, and may be hid be- 
neath forced spirits and a gay smile, or betray itself in the 
careworn cheek and sunken eye. While sin reigns, this 
spring of unhappiness will exist, and religion only can 
remove its bitterness. 

The unsuspecting innocence of youth often lays itself 
open to calumny, and many, wounded by injustice, for 
which they were unprepared, early have the seeds of mis- 
anthropy implanted in their hearts. And evil passions in 
their own hearts assault the young with a thousand temp- 
tations. If these are submitted to, misery must ensue ; if 
not, the struggle will be obstinate and painful. To form 
good habits is more difficult than to maintain them, and this 
should be the task of the yotmg. 

But there is one trial common to all. Death is in the 
world. This thought is enough to scatter the roses from 
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the most olobming cheeky and dim the brightest eye. The 
first loss of a Aear friend is an era in life. It seems to 
awaken ns from the dream we had so long indulged — to 
open to our view the realities of the unseen world. A tie 
is formed between us and the Invisible, and now a familiar 
form appears to us among the unknown ones of that spirit- 
land. The heart can hardly believe that the friend on whom 
it had lavished such affection, with whom all its plans of 
bliss for life were blended, is indeed removed, and shrinks 
back from forming any bond which can be so suddenly, so 
entirely annulled. It had given its affection with a fulness 
and confidence, unlike the trembling insecurity of those 
whom years have reft of many dear ones ; and this confi- 
dence has been completely destroyed. Then first is realized 
the truth, that the lost cannot return to us — that we must 
go to them. Too often this bright world is then viewed, 
not as a sphere where we have allotted duties to perform, 
but a dreary void, where they are not ; and we look up to 
heaven with delight^ not because it is our Fathei^s mansion, 
but because they are there. Happy are those who have 
learnt from their first affliction to set their heart on things 
above I 

Anticipated trials are a class of troubles which meet 
with little sympathy, but must often cloud the brow of the 
thoughtful and imaginative. The propensity to look for- 
ward is natural, and is, in our lighter moments, a source of 
pleasure ; but there are times when the dark side of the 
picture will present itself. Even with the flush of delight^ 
when we anticipate the acquisition of some long-desired 
object, blends the idea of melancholy changes that must 
occur ere our wishes aje fulfilled. If our own lives are 
spared to any length, we must see the decay, if not the 
death, of our best friends. For the moment, the grief at 
such calamities is ours, without the strength to sustain it 
which mercifully accompanies real trials. The first giay 
hairs that steal around the brow we venerate, carry a chill 
to the heart ; for they remind us, that, when age has set its 
seal upon that brow, the strong mind we reverenced ma/ 
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be broken down, and the firm tread changed' for the tottei^ 
ing step of infancy. O, who can anticipate without emotion 
the helpless second childhood of the honoured and loved ! 
But we must sustain the departure, as well as the decay, of 
many of these dear ones. How fraught with wretchedness 
is this idea I It seems, indeed, '^ easier to die for those we 
love, than to live without their vanished light," and we can- 
not believe a ray of joy will fall upon us when these stars 
are set. / 

To a woman, the view of the future must be a source of 
deep anxiety. The uncertainty where her home will be, is 
more trying, because her greatest happiness or misery will 
centre within that home. How must she, the timid and 
retiring, shrink from the idea, that a time may come when 
she must stand alone and unprotected, a solitary woman, a 
forsaken wife, or a desolate widow. The possibility of such 
an event steals upon those who, to all outward appearances, 
have the greatest prospect of happiness. 

" prophet heart! thy grief; thy power, 
To all deep souls belong — 
The shadow in the musing hour, 
The wail in mirthM song." 

Such are some of the trials to which the young of our sex 
may be subjected, even in the bosom of their own kind fami- 
lies. To those arising from misplaced or hopeless affection, 
we will not advert. They who have felt them know their 
bitterness; and may those who have not long remain in 
ignorance I A thousand little perplexities and contrarieties 
are conmion to all, and of daily occurrence. Though small 
in themselves, by their frequency they may injure the temper 
and impair the happiness. 

Tet, afber this terrible array of possible and probable trials, 
we would assert that uniform cheerfulness is imperatively a 
Christian duty. The worldling may turn away from trouble ; 
the philosopher look upon it with calmness ; but the Chris- 
tian only can smile upon it. Turn now to your blessings 
and privileges^ and see how fax they outnun^er privationfii 
and sorrows* Nay, were your lot all darknesn, with no ray 
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of hope for this life, the possibility of attaining immortal 
happiness were enough to fill your heart with gratitude. 
How have you ever deserved the kindness that has reared 
you, made you capable of enjoyment, and surrounded you 
with blessings ? Do you not fear, if in the midst of these you 
indulge in repining, something may be taken from you, whose 
loss will mako all you have ever suffered before seem as 
nothing! Tou acknowledge, perhaps, the claim 9 of grati- 
tude, and desire to fulfil them, but cannot maintain your 
composure when the pressure of trouble is upon you. It 
will require great effort to attain that even tenor of mind ; 
but still it is possible. Many suppose that persons of natu- 
rally excitable dispositions can easily preserve uniform cheer- 
falness ; but this is far from the truth, for they have con- 
stantly the double task of guarding themselves from elevation 
or deprewnon of spirits. There is continual danger that 
they will incur the charge of inconsistency, by the appear- 
ance of levity or thoughtless mirth. But such should not 
despair ; for if they can properly regulate their unruly spirits, 
they will become an honour to the cause of religion, and a 
blessing to those around them. 

Cheerfulness may be essentially promoted by the cultiva- 
tion of a firm trust in the providence of God, active bene- 
volence, and a constant sense of the realities of the world to 
come. 

All evils, excepting those attendant on our own sins, whe- 
ther coming through the instrumentality of our fellow-beings, 
or what are called the chances of life, are inflicted, by the 
hand of God. Let us bear this constantly in mind, wiUi his 
assurance that all things work together for good to those 
who love him. If it be ascertained that we are of those who 
love him, we have no reason to fear, whatever they may be, 
that our trials will result in anything but our best good. 
Your cheerfulness, then, should be founded on the belief 
that you are one of that number, to whom the Father of all 
has vouchsafed so many promises of his care and protection. 
It is sometimes difficult to realize that the most trivial events 
are ordained by the Omnipotent; yet he often brings froni 
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them the most important results. Some slight occurrence 
will suggest to our minds a thought followed hy a train of 
others, producing a material change in our conductr Trace 
in your lives and your hearts the steps by which you have 
been benefited, and you will see that what at the time seemed 
to be trials have proved blessings. With the firm persuasion 
that every affliction is intended for some beneficent end, 
study, as it were, the purposes of God, and see how you can 
aid in rendering his chastening useful to yourself. Is a wish 
denied! Think what evils might have resulted had it been 
granted. Are those who are nearly connected with you 
unworthy of respect^ and the inflicters of continual paint 
Here is a special call upon you to let your light shine, to 
exercise kindness and forbearance^ to avoid those &ult8 
which produce such misery, and to place your afi^ections 
more strongly on that Friend who knew no sin. Do not seek 
to forget or veil from yourself the extent of your trials. 
Nothing can produce a more unhappy frame of mind than 
that caused by turning away from an evil, yet carrying the 
consciousness of its existencei, like a load upon the heart. 
View, then, your situation in all its bearings, and school 
yourself with divine assistance, till you can exclaim, with 
deep sincerity, " Thy will be done !" 

From all anticipations of future sufi^ering, perfect faith 
alone can secure us. How often in the Bible we are exhorted 
to refrain f^m anxiety as to what may befall us, and encour- 
aged to cast all our care upon the Lord I If you have con- 
secrated yourself to Him, you have placed yourself entirely 
at his disposal— do you fear that your confidence has been 
misplaced t Many of the evils you dread will never happen ; 
and if they do, your Almighty Father has promised, that " as 
your day is, so shall your strength be." The fear of death may 
have obtained dominion over you, but it may be conquered 
by fixing your eyes on Him who will guide yon through the 
dark vaUey himself haa trod, and who will receive you in his 
everlasting arms. Trusting in the wisdom and love of an Al- 
mightyFriend, what is there in your present afflictions or future 
prospects to cloud the sunshine of Christian cheerfulness! 
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The cultiyation of active beneyolenceis of great assutance 
in promoting this virtue. Selfishness is always a cause of 
misery^.and the more disinterested we can become, the more 
our happiness is increased. The mind that continually dwells 
upon its own thoughts and feelings, will inevitably become 
gloomy ; but, when it looks away from itself, it finds a health- 
ful glow of satisfaction. How many, almost heart-broken, 
have engaged in works of philanthropy, and found, in their 
prosecution, that cheerfulness which they feared had for ever 
fled from them ! The consciousness of being the instrument 
of good, of adding to the sum of human happiness, if only 
by a kind word, will drive away sad thoughts. When you 
compare what you deem trials with those of the poor and 
ignorant, you will learn to blush for your ingratitude. Edu- 
cation has opened to you a thousand sources of pleasure, 
and competence and station have given you the means of 
enjoying them. See what bitterness is mingled in every cup ; 
and until you can find one with whom, in every respect, you 
would wish to exchange, deem not yourself unhappy. Let 
your life be a succession of efforts for the happiness of others, 
and you will never complain of being miserable. 

But a habit of looking forward to our brighter inheritanee 
is the greatest solace amidst the cares of our present condi- 
tion. Who heeds the inconveniences of a wintry journey, 
when at its close he finds himself in the bosom of his dearest 
friends! How very slight should every evil appear, while 
the hope of that blest state remains to cheer us I ^ It will 
be all the same a hundred years hence,'' is a conmion saying ; 
but it is not the language of Christian resignation, or founded 
in truth. Every trial, if improved, will help us on our way 
to that rest, where we hope, when ages have elapsed, we 
may dwell. The sainted spirits that stand around the throne, 
who '* have through great affliction trod," will not consider 
as of little importance any chastening, which, by purifying 
their hearts, may have aided in preparing them to sing the 
song now swelling forth, of ** Worthy is the Lamb." 

Christian cheeriiilness is a valuable auxiliary to Christian 
morals. They who witnessed that of the ancient martyrs^ 
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were indnoed to seek the canse which could produce such 
effects; and in our day many may be thus led to the foun- 
tain from which such happiness appears to be derived. Those 
young persons who profess our holy religion, should engage 
in its duties, not as if they were tasks, but pleasures and 
privileges, and manifest to the world that it is their chief 
enjoyment, as well as their chief obligation, to worship God. 
The spirit of love should beam forth from their countenances, 
and display itself in their actions, in a kind word to the old, 
or a smile of encouragement to the child. Contradict, then, 
by your daily walk and conversation, the erroneous idea, 
that piety is too gloomy for the bright period of youth. 

It is the special duty of woman to maintain a cheerful 
heart. Protected from the peculiar trials and cares to which 
the other sex are exposed, to her they turn for comfort and 
consolation. And nobly does she afford it in the time of 
darkness and affliction ; but too often, in apparent prosperity, 
instead of cheering those who are annoyed with a thousand 
nameless vexations, she adds to their perplexities and cares. 
How lovely does she appear, to whom aJl in the domestic 
circle turn for sympathy in their joy, and who, with winning 
kindness, beguiles them from their sorrow ! The little one, 
tottering on the floor, clears his discontented face, and breaks 
into a merry laugh, as he catches the reflection of her sweet 
smile. The poor, too, pray that God may bless'her, whose 
presence is ever to them such a rich blessing. Cherish, 
then, in the spring-time of life, that cheerfulness which is 
the ^ bloom and effluence" of Christianity ; and its fragrance 
shall be shed around your declining years, and linger, when 
the spirit is fled, in a sweet smile, over the fiace that even in 
death it can make lovely. 



i 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CHRISTIAN DUTY 

FOBGIYXHESB AXD FOSBEABAKCE, aELF-DEHIAL, 8BLF-OOyBBHMBRT 

FRATSB. 

" Wisdom is humble, said the voice of God. 
Tls proud, the world replied. Wisdom, said Gkkl, 
Forgives, forbears, and soffers, not for fear 
Of man, bat Ood. 
Wisdom mistmstB itseli; and leans on Heaven.** 

Although happily sheltered from the rough encounter of 
the world, yet you may not altogether escape unkindness 
and injustice. Tour motives may be misunderstood or 
misinterpreted; envy may watch you with spiteful eye; 
jealousy be inquisitive and quick-sighted to your faults ; 
and malice vent itself in contemptuous sneers and calumni- 
ous words. And what are you to oppose to these hateful 
passions t Forbearance and forgiveness. 

It was the saying of a wise heathen — ^ Reform an inju- 
rious person if you can ; if not, remember your patience 
was given you to bear with him ; that the gods patiently 
bear with such men, and sometimes bestow upon them 
health, and fame, and fortime.'* Christian morality goes 
farther, commanding not only forgiveness, but the exercise 
of kindness, towards those who have injured us ; to do good 
to those who hate us, thus calling into exercise the noblest 
effort of which human nature is capable, the fulfilling of the 
law of holiness — ** Love your enemies." 

If your enemies misunderstand your motives, it matters 
little if they are such as you can lay open to the eyes of 
Him who sits as a " refiner and purifier." If you are led, by 
their severity, to a clearer discernment of your own motives^ 
to a closer scrutiny into your own conduct^ they in efibct 
serve you better than your flatterers — even better than your 
friends. ^ Ton will form your own character, nor can your 
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enemies prevent it. Their calumny will injure you less 
than you imagme." 

Injuries, real or supposed, are not to be met with a 
haughty and contemptuous spirit. Loathing and disdain- 
ing meanness and sinfulness, avoid transferring your hatred 
to the beings who are guilty of them. Hatred, malice, and 
all evil passions, bum themselves with the firebrands they 
throw, poison themselves with their own deadly mixtures. 
They whose bosoms are haunted by these demons, should not 
meet with condemnation alone ; they should call forth the 
deepest commiseration. When you can ''pray for those 
who despitefully use and persecute you," not generally, 
but individually, it is the surest proof that they are entirely 
forgiven. The Christian's heart should bound to offer 
forgiveness, even to those offending ones who will not ask 
it. Blessed, indeed, is that spirit, which, in humble imitation 
of the divine Redeemer, can say, <* Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do." 

But not alone towards enemies is the spirit of Christian 
forbearance to be exercised. Such, alas I is fallen human 
nature, that the best and loveliest of earthly friends have 
their darker shades of character. We should be foolishly 
employed in endeavouring, day after day, to count the spots 
upon the glorious sun ; to dwell upon the faults of those 
whom we love would be equal folly. Habitually to inter- 
pret their motives kindly, to make cliaritable allowances 
for their weakness, to use every favourable opportunity to 
draw forth their excellence, to endeavour to correct their 
faults by example and by advice, unostentatiously offered : 
this is the task of Christian forbearance. 

Excessive sensitiveness to unkindness or to dislike should 
not be suffered to mar your happiness. This may arise 
£rom morbid sensibility, or from pride. In either case, yoi 
will be disturbed by 

** A Bomeihing light aa air— a look, 
A word vnkind or wrongly taken," 

from the friends whom you fondly love; and weeks of 
dejection be the consequence. Ko better remedy can be 
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prescribed, tban a cordial, wholesome kindliness of manner 
on your own part, which will most probably call forth the 
same manner from your friends. Practise that true Chris- 
tian courtesy, recommended by the Apostle Paul, and so 
beautifully exemplified by our blessed Saviour in all his 
social intercourse. This courtesy exhibits itself from day 
to day, in those ** thousand decencies" that give to life its 
sweetness. If, notwithstanding your own kindliness, you 
hare true friends who are deficient in courtesy, their want 
of suavity should not alienate you ; with this unfortunate 
deficiency, their hearts may be kind and benevolent. Ha- 
bituate yourself to their unpleasing manners, and steel 
yourself against them ; a rough rind often incloses fruit 
that is sweet and nutritious. 

The sensitiveness that leads you to entertain suspicions 
of your friends may arise from pride; their neglect or 
apparent unkindness may have been accidental; and 
you must exercise severe censorship over yourself to 
over(;ome this tormentor. There is need of forbearance 
towards persons who differ from you in opinion. A dog^ 
matical, bigoted spirit^ will never win any one to the truth. 
Error may be maintained with the utmost pertinacity, even 
when it is seen to be error, if those who oppose it do it in 
an ungracious, obnoxious manner. When endeavouring to 
manifest your firm adherence to right principles. Christian 
forbearance demands that you should not ''be puffed up," nor 
^behave yourself unseemly." To the obstinacy of error 
you must oppose a spirit ''kind, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated," without sacrificing an iota of truth. 

The question is often asked by the young, ** How can I 
practise the duty of self-denial f" An enlightened con- 
science will alone lead to the answer. The endless dif- 
ferences in the condition and circumstances of individuals 
render it impossible to offer rules that will be universally 
applicable. A sordid, selfish Christian I This is an utter 
impossibility. The very foundation of the Christian cluu> 
acter is that love which is self-denying, self-sacrificing. A 
mother's love^ a mother's self-denial, are often spoken of 
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as strong and wonderAil ; but this is a law of her nature : 
she cannot break it without becoming, in the eyes of all 
beings, a monster. A selfish mother I Who does not bum 
with indignation at the very idea t The law of the Chris- 
tian's nature is love, and how can it exist where selfishness 
reigns ! 

Can He^ whose whole mortal pilgrimage was a series of 
self-denying Ukbours, ending with the sacrifice of his life 
upon the ignominious cross— can He recognize his own 
image in a sordid, selfish, grasping being, whose thoughts 
are bent upon the display of beauty or wealth, and self- 
glorification f 

Not a single revolution of the earth takes place, without 
affording you many opportunities for self-denial. Vanity 
makes large demands upon your time and money ; examine 
how many things, that minister solely to her gratification, 
you can strike off and make over to another account. 

It is very trying to you to be thought less intelligent, 
less generous, less worthy, than you really are ; still more 
so, to be accused of what you are not guilty. Tou may 
practise self-denial, by patiently leaving these erroneous 
opinions to be rectified just when Divine Providence shall 
afford you the opportunity ; by being contented, without 
administering rebuke in any other way than by becoming 
more worthy and more humble. The Lord of glory, adored 
by cherubim and seraphim, made himself, for your sake, 
a man of no reputation ; it is a small matter to deny your- 
self the praise of men, if thereby you become more 
assimilated to him in meekness and lowliness of heart. It 
is possible that pride is the very plague-spot in your heart, 
which the chastening mercy of your heavenly Father is 
thus eradicating, that the beauty of holiness may be 
perfected. Love, peace, joy, cannot maintain their kindly 
companionship, where selfishness wields her tyrannic sceptre. 
The gratification of your own taste, the exhibition of your 
accomplishments, and even your highest intellectual pur- 
suits, you may be called upon to sacrifice for the good of 
others. If there is unity of principle in your mind, theso 
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oppoiinnitiefly whenever they occur, will call into exercise 
Christian self-deniaL It is not alone the great occasions 
of life, where heroic magnanimity that will dazzle every 
beholder can be shown, that will test the strength of your 
principles. ^ It is easier to die like a martyr than to live 
like a Christian." It is easier to bestow a large amount of 
time and money upon a popular charity, cheered by the 
world's applause, than to practise some silent^ simple act 
of self-denial from day to day, for the good of a friend, for 
which, perchance, you receive nothing but blame from that 
very friend. The mountain cataract dashes down the 
precipice with deafening roar, and sends up its iris-bedecked 
spray, exciting wonder and admiration; while the nameless 
little river pursues its noiseless way, imparting freshness 
and beauty to overhanging trees and water-loving plants, 
till it loses itself in the larger stream which bears its 
tributary waters onward to the ocean. 

The task of self-government has been already commenced 
if you have entered upon the Christian warfare, and yon 
find it no easy task. Precepts and prohibitions are of little 
avail, unless the whole soul is brought under the dominion 
of holiness as a governing principle. No temper is so 
perfectly sweety as not to require watchfulness ; there is 
not a sinful being in the universe, who does not need to set 
a guard over all the avenues to temptation. The Apostle 
does not say, ''Be not angxy;'* for there are occasions 
when it would be as impossible to prevent the momentary 
emotion of anger, as it would be to stay the mantling bloody 
whose ready play crimsons the cheek of wounded modesty. 
He says, ''Be angry, and sin not; let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath." Anger may glance into the breast of 
a wise man, but it " rests in the bosom of fools." 

Self-government is, of course, a much more difBlcult task 
for the irritable, the passionate, the sanguine, than for the 
naturally amiable. The disposition which a happy few 
possess resembles the climate of some sweet island of the 
Pacific Ocean, where no violent storms ever agitate the 
mild and uniforxx temperature; wlule others are like 
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our West Indies, where the hurricane and tornado are fre- 
quent visitants. If you possess an equable flow of animal 
spirits, it is impossible for you to conceive of the difficulty 
of restraining and controlling an impetuous, impulsive 
temperament. The Apostles St. John and St. Paul exem- 
plified this natural difPerence in temperament. The beloved 
disciple must have possessed an angelic sweetness of dis- 
position, a kindliness, and a beautiful equanimity, which 
rendered him the soothing, gentle friend, upon whose bosom 
the Saviour could lean at the social board. He maintained 
in old age the same characteristics ; and when he could no 
longer write or preach the blessed gospel, his benign coun- 
tenance expressed the fulness of his heart as he went about, 
saying, '^ Little children, love one another." St. Paul, 
fiery, impatient, and sanguine — ^^ When he would do good, 
evil was present with hun" — ^yet what fervent zeal, what 
self-sacrificing devotedness, what watchfulness, what fear- 
less and persevering ardour, resulted from such a tempera- 
ment, brought, by divine grace, into subjection to the law 
of holiness! Like an avalanche arrested in its course of 
devastation, and made a monument of glory and beauty 
upon some lofLy eminence, stands the Apostle Paul. With 
such an example in view, let none despair. If the crown of 
glory is won through intensity of strife, will it be less bril- 
liant ? When it shall be cast down at the foot of His throne 
whose grace was sufficient aid for the final victory, will the 
song of ** Worthy is the Lamb" flow with faint and feeble 
love from such a redeemed spirit? No: these are the 
sealed servants of the Lord, ''who have come out of great 
tribulation;" and triumphantly joyous will be their song, 
when ^ God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." 

All other Christian duties will be performed with little 
pleasure, and with faint, remitted efibrt, without habitual 
performance of the first of Christian duties, prayer. Unless 
this be to you the very gate of heaven, where you delight 
to linger, you will not have that fulness of evidence of 
things not seen, which is the life of religion. Where else 
can you catch a glimpse of the gloiy of heaven, but in the 
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sanctuary and in the closet, where this world, with its 
dangerous allurements, is shut out, and the soul holds 
communion with its Maker and Bedeemori A devotional 
spirit IB the best guard against temptation, and the surest 
pledge of fidelity to your Lord and Master. The true ends 
and design of prayer are, '^ to impress deeply upon the mind 
a sense of the presence of Qod, our dependence on, and 
aecountableness to him ; suitably to dispose and prepare the 
mind for the reception of divine favours ; to draw down upon 
us, as the means divinely constituted, the blessings which 
we may from time to time need ; and to accustom ourselves 
beforehand to the exercises of heaven." 

To the altar of grace you may go, and lay open freely all 
your hopes, joys, desires, fears, disappointments, plans ot 
usefulness, temptations, and sorrows. His ear is open when 
the morning dawns, when the sun sheds his noon-tide beams, 
and when night comes on, with her starry train. The 
exiled prophet Daniel knew this, when he knelt three times 
ikday to worship the God of his fathers in a strange land, 
in defiance of the idolatrous king who had threatened death 
as the consequence. Tou, who have no monarch's frown to 
dread, is there still no tyranny of fear that keeps you at a 
distance from the mercy-seat! Are you bowing to another 
idol that your own heart has set up t May conscience lead 
you back to the altar of the Lord your God, and his Holy 
Spirit henceforth be your guide and inspirer to that ** effec- 
tual fervent prayer which availeth much V* 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CHRISTIAN nSBFVLNBSS. 

**The dews came down unseen at even-tidef 
And silently their bounties shed, to teach 
Mankind nnostentations charity. 
With arm in arm, the forest rose on high, 
And lesson gaye of brotherly regard." 

A MORE favourable opportunity than the one you now en- 
joy for usefulness, in the wide circle of benevolence, may 
not present itself during your whole life. Not yet encom- 
passed by those many cares that may shut you out in a 
measura from this wide circle, you may now learn the luxury 
of doing good. 

It is possible that you have fancied this period of your 
life would be one of dreamy leisure. The stirring spirit of 
the age allows not the Christian to be a secluded contem- 
platist. Much as there is holy and heavenly in calm retire- 
ment and lonely meditation, they cannot be indulged in 
freely, and for a length of time, without encroaching upon 
other imperious duties. There is little danger, however, 
that the young Christian, at this eventful era, should spend 
too much time in this manner ; yet there may possibly be 
here and there an individual, feeling so strongly the neces- 
sity for habitual introspection, and the difficulty of keeping 
a peaceful, quiet frame of mind while mingling much with 
human beings as to be solicitous to preserve tranquillity by 
retirement. But your divine Exemplar, although occasionally 
retiring to a mountain for prayer, and to a garden for medi- 
tation and communion with his heavenly Father, spent his 
life in active benevolence. One of the old divines says : 
** Doing no harm is the praise that might be bestowed upon 
a stone." The Christian virtues are not all passive; the 
Christian lite must be active, energetic, enterprising. 

**The God of glory walks his ronnds, 
From day to day, firom year to year, 
And warns ns each, with awftal soonds. 
No longer ptand ye idle here.'* 
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If you have expected romantic excitement and interest in 
the circle of benevolence, you have not entered upon it with 
right feelings. The stimulus will soon be exhausted. Instead 
of the woodbine-wreathed cottage, with its neat and rosy 
tenants, grateful and good, the poor to whom charity may 
lead you will have none of these graceful accompaniments. 
Tou may find in the abodes of poverty much to disgust a 
refined taste ; in the gross manners and vulgar ignorance of 
their inmates, some things to alarm your scrupulous delicacy. 
You may find them ungrateful, and not seldom, in our coun- 
try, with that spirit of independence which sorely feels the 
necessity of receiving alms. 

Tou have discharged but a small part of the duty of bene- 
volence to the poor by bestowing money. To the sick, you 
may afford the ministry of consolation ; you may make with 
your own hands, those little delicacies that their situation 
requires, and, while you do good to the perishing body, 
your gentle kmdness may open their hearts to receive the 
more able ministrations of the appomted messengers of 
mercy. Tou may stand by the bed of death, and calm the 
spirit that is passing away with the blessed promises of the 
Saviour. Let your Bible be a constant companion in these 
visits. Select, beforehand, such passages as will be applicable 
to the condition of the poor, the sick, and the afflicted, and 
read to them with that solemnity and earnestness that firm 
faith inspires. To those in health, you may render assistance 
in various ways. The poor woman who goes out to daOy 
labour may not have time for the making of her children's 
clothes, when she can earn them ; or may not have ingenuity 
enough to cut them. You can often render relief in this 
way, where it would be deemed almost an insult to offer 
pecuniary aid. It is always well to encourage this spirit 
of honourable independence and self-respect in the poor 
There is a numerous class to whom you may be useful, by 
seeking out employment for them. Alas ! how many are 
driven to despair because they cannot find occupation I how 
many fall into vice and ruin I Benevolent societies, which 
on the whole do so much good, might sometimes do more 
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by famishing work for the poor than by doing it for 
them. 

There is much to be learned with regard to the manner 
in which yon should approach those whose station in life is 
different from your own. DeliGacy, as well as Christian 
meekness, suggests that a proper regard should be paid even 
to your dress and demeanour, when you go to the abodes 
of indigence and misery. The contrast is already too strik- 
ing between your condition and those to whom you offer 
sympathy and assistance ; health, competence, and cheerful- 
ness — sickness, want, and sorrow; remember the weakness 
of human nature^ and you will not make the contrast still 
more repulsive, by a gay, luxurious exterior, when you go 
upon errands of mercy. It may seem absurd to some young 
ladies even to propose that their dress, on such occasions, 
should be peculiarly neat, but very plain and simple ; but it 
is hoped there are others who will deem it not beneath their 
notice. 

In your manners^ avoid, by all means^ a display of con- 
descension. Bemembering that all mankind are your 
brethren, and that €k)d, in his providence, has given you 
those things wherein you differ, go to the home of the 
destitute with a heart filled with fervent gratitude, deep 
humility, and Christian love. Tour sympathy will then go 
from the heart and reach the heart, your gifts will be 
received without pain, because the giver will be loved and 
respected. If your manners, on the contrary, are haughty, 
cold, and repulsive^ necessity may compel the acceptance of 
proffered charity, but the whole heart of the recipient of 
your bounty will revolt, no gratitude will be felt, toward 
yourself. Tour manners must be gentle and kind, single 
and sincere and thus possess the dignify that will insure 
respect. 

To the gloriovs efforts of the present day for the diffusion 
of Christianity, you may lend your aid. What cheering, 
what astonishing intelligence is wafted by every breeze 
from each quarter of the globe I China, long impregnable 
Chinay it opening her imperial gates ' to Christian men : 

R 
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Persia, Hindostan, Greece, Africa — the whole world is mis- 
sionary ground. You may say despondingly, " And what 
can I do !*' Gain information from every accessible source, 
and, while you take a general interest in the missionary 
cause, adopt some particular object as your own, in which 
you will take a special interest ; for this, spare all that you 
can — do all that you can. By this concentration of effort, 
you will accomplish more than if your benevolence were 
entirely diffusive. Classic Greece will have peculiar attrac- 
tions for some ; *' the Celestial Empire " for others ; and 
even degraded, miserable Africa will not be forgotten. 
Console yourself with the words of the philanthropist 
Howard, ^ In Gbd*s hands no instrument is weak." Leave 
yourself in his hands, that he may work with you for his 
glory, and the extension of his kingdom. If there be but a 
** willing mind,'* he may so employ you that at last you may 
receive the joyful sentence, *'Well done, good and faithful 
servant !" 

The Simday-school affords a pleasant field of usefulness. 
To meet, from Sabbath to Sabbath, a class whose young 
affections you have gained, and into whose minds you have 
poured the best of all knowledge, and to see their faces 
brighten with pleasure at your approach, is indeed a sweet 
satisfaction. But it is also a solemn responsibility. These 
are immortals, upon whose plastic minds you are leaving 
an impress for good or for evil. Tou will need heavenly 
wisdom and prudence to guide you in this labour of love. 
It is your duty to look after the welfare of those who are 
thus committed to your trust on other days besides the 
holy day of teaching. Visit them occasionally at their 
homes ; endeavour to gain the good-will of their parents, 
and to call in their aid to deepen and confirm any good 
impressions that you may be enabled to make upon their 
children. If you do not immediately see the fruits of your 
labour, patiently wait for the grace of God to ripen the 
seeds you have sown ; and labour on, in full faith that he 
will, in hist>wn good time, bring forth an abundant harvest. 

All who are faint-hearted, when they consider the trifling 
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apparent results of their labours in the field of Christian use- 
fulness, may be encouraged by the following remarks from 
one of the most powerful writers * of this or any other age : 
** The state of the matter is very simple. The Superior 
Cause of man's being made wise to salvation, in appointing 
a system of means to be put, by human activity, in opera- 
tion towards this effect, has connected, certainly and insepa- 
rably, with that system some portion of the accomplishment 
of this sovereign good, which would not take place in the 
absence of such application of means ; only he has placed 
this certainty in tlie system of operation, ds taken generally 
and comprehensively ; leaving, as to himian foresight, an 
uncertainty with respect to the particular instances in 
which the desired success shall be attained. His subordi- 
nate agents are to proceed on this positive assurance, that 
the success shall be somewhere, though they cannot know 
that it will be in one case or in the other. * In the morn- 
ing sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand ; 
for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, this or that.' 
There unquestionably gleams forth, through the plainer 
lines and through the mystical imagery of prophecy, the 
vision of a better age, in which the application of the truths 
of religion to men's minds will be irresistible. And what 
should more naturally be interpreted as one of the dawning 
signs of its approach, than a sudden wide movement at once 
to clear their intellects, and bring the heavenly light to 
shine close upon them f Let them regard as one great un- 
divided economy and train of operation these initiatory 
efforts, and all that is to follow, till that time when 'all 
shall know the Lord f and take, by anticipation, as in fra- 
ternity with the happier future labourers, their just share 
of that ultimate triumph. Those active spirits, in the hap- 
pier stages, will look back with this sentiment of kindred 
and complacency to those who sustained the earlier toils of 
the good cause, and did not suffer their zeal to languish 
under the comparative smallness of their success." 

• Foster. 
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These brief hints on Christian usefdlness are designed 
merely to lead your minds to full and conscientious in- 
quiry ; the happiness of an immortal spirit cannot be found 
in selfish gratification. 
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OONCLUSIOir. 
LBTTSB FBOM IfBS. CLABA ■■>■ TO IHABKTiTiA -— — w 

Ton going on a mission t You, my dear Isabella, a ** single 
woman/' going to be a teacher of heathen children f Pardon 
me^ it makes me smile to think of it Glad am I that your warm 
heart is interested in so excellent a cause ; but yet — ^BtU 
ytt, is as a jailer to bring forth some monstrous malefactor" — 
but yet, allow me to say, that your education and mode of 
life have not fitted you for the arduous undertaking. Brought 
up in the lap of luxury, neither your physical nor your 
mental constitution renders you a suitable person to endure 
the trials of the missionary life. I fear it is not alone the 
sunlight of an awakened conscience that has led you to this 
decision : your fervid imagination, dear Isabella, haa had 
much to do in the case ; you must look at it with the clear 
eye of sober reason. Bright revealings of a future world 
have dawned upon you ; joy and hope have sprung up, and 
a noble disdain of earth has for a time taken possession of 
your ardent mind. But, dear Isabella, the self-denying, 
much-enduring missionaxy must be clad in the whole Chris- 
tian panoply; must possess stability, and firmness, and 
courage, to encounter hardships, danger, and death itself. 
If you are prepared for martyrdom, you are prepared for a 
missionary. Thanks be to God, few of those who now take 
''their lives in their hand" and go to the heathen are called 
to offer them up on the altar of missionary zeal ; yet they 
have need of the very firmest faith, the most undaunted 
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courage ; for even that last trial, if need be, may come. If 
Qod, in his all- wise providence, has not fitted you nor ine, 
my dear friend, for this calling, which seems so glorious 
and beautiful, let us be grateful that there are many whom 
he has chosen and called — ^whose self-denying labours will 
meet their reward, we trust, on earth ; if not, it is secure in 
heaven. 

Since the death of your lamented father has left to you 
the uncontrolled disposal of a large fortune, you have the 
means of extensive usefulness at home. It will require 
much wisdom and piety to be a judicious steward of your 
Lord's bounty. Faithful, laborious, and intelligent endea- 
vours will enable you to do as much good — I had almost 
said*— as heart could wish; but when would the heart, 
touched with compassion for the woes of the human race, 
be satisfied f 

I would not have you, dear Isabella, a visionary reli- 
gionist, carried away with the romance of religion, and 
knowing little of its reality : there is a '' fatal facility 
wherewith imaginative spirits pass over from the solid 
ground of piety and virtue, to the illusory region of enthu- 
siastic excitement." 

I know your generous nature, and believe I have not 
relied upon it too far in thus giving free scope to candour. 
My love for you, and undoubting faith in the sincerity ot 
your motives, have prompted me to exercise freely the pri- 
vilege of early and long-tried friendship. 

Come, my own Isabella, and make us a visit; we will 

then discuss these matters at leisure. Mr. G joins with 

xne in urging you to do us the pleasure without delay. 

TourSf I trust, in the best of all bonds — Christian love. 

Clara Q . 

IBABEUJL TO AUKT SUSAN. 

You will be surprised and pleased, my dear good aunt, at 
the change a few weeks have effected in my resolves and 
purposes. Clara ib the same kind, judicious friend as ever. 
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Her arguments, ably supported by Mr. Q ^ have con- 
vinced me I can do good at home. I am not yet wise and 
prudent enough for a missionary. 

Another project of mine, of which you have not heard, 
they coixlially approve. I will tell you the whole story. 
A few days before I left home, as I went into a shop in 

Street, I caught a glimpse of a face that I thought was 

a familiar one ; but it was immediately averted. The lady 
who thus attracted my attention was dressed in a rich but 
faded lilac silk, and a soiled bonnet, whose flowers were in 
^ the sere and yellow leaf." She had a shabby, foreign air, 
which led me to conclude I never could have claimed the 
acquaintance of such an impersonation of forlorn and faded 
gentility. She was making some trifling purchase ; the 
sound of her well-known voice startled me — it was my 

quondam friend, Geraldine M ^ now Mrs. W . Dear 

aunt, I had not seen her since her marriage morning, when 
we parted at the church door; and you cannot conceive 
what a shock it gave me. Not wishing for a scene in the 
shop, I waited until she had completed her purchase, and 
then followed her into the street. She walked rapidly, so 
that I was obliged to call, ^ Qeraldine I Qeraldine 1 " She 
turned, and such a haggard, woe-stricken face met my eye, 
that I started back, about to beg pardon for my mistake, 
when she reassured me, by saying — '* Isabella^ I thought 
you would not wish to recognise me, and hurried away." 
I held out my hand, but for a moment could not speak. 
We walked on together, until we came to a mean-looking 
house, where Geraldine hesitated, blushed, and at length 
invited me to walk in, if it would not be ** too great a con- 
descension." I excused myself, saying that I would call 
the next day, and should have done so before, had I known 
that she was in town. 

I had heard, some time since, of Mr. M 's failure^ and 

that, notwithstanding his own misfortunes, he continued to 
refuse to see Geraldine. I called the next day, but she 
was not at home; again I called, and received the same 
message from a dirty little servant girl, who looked at my 
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card as if such a curiosity had never come into her hands 
before. I requested our good minister to make inquiries 

about W f and learn, if possible, how he supported his 

family. He did so, and informed me that they had very 
recently returned from Italy, where they had resided since 
their marriage, and had taken one room in the house where 
I attempted to call. The elegant, the splendid Qeraldine 

M > reduced to such extremity I They are very poor. 

W has been a dissipated gambler, but would now gladly 

be employed in any honest way for a support. He has 
been unkind too, very unkind, to Geraldine. God forgive 
and amend him ! 

And now, my dear aunt, conscience would not let me rest 
until I had done something for them. Through the merciful 
providence of God, I was spared from the fate of Geraldine. 

You remember my girlish fancy for W . Bejoice with 

me that he never suspected it 1 Besides, you know I was 
a witness of the marriage, and in that way an abettor of 
Geraldine's disobedience to her parents. 

I have consulted Mr. G > and through his agency have 

purchased a snug little farm, with a pretty cottage upon it, 
which is to be secured to Geraldine. I wished not to be 
known in this affair; but Clara, with her straightforward 
honesty, insisted that it would give Geraldine less pain 

than to be indebted to an unknown benefactor. Mr. G 

has had the kindness to write to W and his wife, and 

(how shall I be sufficiently grateful ?) they have accepted 

the offer with thankfulness. W says his father was a 

plain farmer, who educated him at college for a profession ; 
but instead of reaping the advantage of a college education, 
he set up for a gentleman. So you see, aunt, this idea of a 
farm was a lucky thought. He says farther, that both 
Geraldine and himself will gladly escape from a place so 

fraught with painful associations as B . They will be 

within two miles of our excellent friends, Mr. G and 

Clara. With their example and advice, what may they not 
become f And wl^t a beautiful example of coujugal hap- 
piness do I behold from day to day ! The most cheerful 
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piety adorns their life, the most active usefnlness exalts it. 
Happy in each other^s society, to fulfil the apostolic injunc- 
tion, ** to be given to hospitality," must cost them no little 
self-sacrifice. Tet they do fulfil it to the utmost. How 
sweet, how delightful, is their kind attention to me ! Who 
can leave this happy home, without having been made 
wiser and better 1 Tet, believe me, dear aunt Susan, my 
resolution is firm. I shall emulate your goodness in single 
blessedness. I must have your assistance and your counsel, 
in dispensing ^judiciously," as my much-loved friend says, 
« the ample fortune that the Almighty Disposer has intrusted 
to my stewardship." Our home, too, may be a happy one^ 
dearest aunt» 

" For in tby heart there is a holy spot, 

As *mid the waste an isle of fount and pahn 
For ever green I The voild's breath enters not, 
The passion-tempests may not break its calm.** 

And my impulsive, impetuous spirit shall be calmed ; for, 
with Qod's blessing, I will learn self-government. <* I am 
weak, but He is mighty," and, with his holy guidance, I 
hope to pass safely through the world, to my heavenly 
home. 

With all my faults, love me, dear aunt» pray for me, and 
expect soon to see your 

Isabella. 



THB END. 
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itnfflish Poets, and their Favonrite Scenes. 

THE GIFT BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY FOR YOUNO LADIE& By Miss 
Kkhdrick and Mk& Maria L. Child. With Engravings 

BEAUTIES OF MODERN BRITISH POETRY. Systematically arranged 
by D. Grant, Esq., with fine Steel Frontispiece. 

BEAUTIES OF MODERN SACRED POETRY. Systematically arranged, 
with Prebce; by W. M'Coubie, Esq., Author of " Hours of Thought*' 



DAILY TEXT BOOKS, ftc. 

GREEN PASTURES: or. Daily Food for the Lord's Flock. By the Rev. 
James Smith. 82nio, cloth gilt, price Is. Morocco, 2ai 

STILL WATERS: or, Reflreshment fur the Lord's Flock at Erentide. By 
the RcT. Jambs Smith. 82nio, gilt, price Is. Morocco, 2s. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S DAILY BREAD. A Text Book of Scriptnre Truth and 
Promises, for every day in the year. Square 48ma Roan plain, prictt 6d. 
Itoan gilt, 9d. With tuck. Is. 

BIBLE READINGS; or, The Christian's Daily Monitor, by the Rev. Jamrs 
Smith. Square 48ma Roan plain, 6d. Roan gUt, 9d. With tuck, 1& 

ACHAPLET OF FLOWERS, comprising a Scripture Text, with a Gem oi 
Thought illustrating its meaninsr, for every day in the year. Square 
48ma Roan plain, price 6d. Roan gilt, 9d. With tuck. Is. 

COMPANION BY THE WAY, FOR A CHRISTIAN PILGRIM. Square 
48mo. Roan plain, price Cd. Roan gilt, Od. With tuck. Is. 

THE SREP^RD OF ISRAEL; or, '^FalthftU is He that calleth yoo.* 
Square 48ma Roan plain, price 6d. Roan gilt, 9d. With tuck, Is. 

THE FAITHFUL PROMISER. Square 48ma Roan plahi, price M. Roan 
gilt, 9d. With tuck. Is. 
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VALUABLE BELIBIOUS WORKS. 

GLAD TIDINGS; or, The Gospel of Peace— A Series of Daily Readiniirs for 
Christian Disciples. By the Rev. Dr. Twbrdir, author of '* Seed Time 
and Harvest,** Ac Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Gilt leaves, 8s. Morocco elegant, 7s> 
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AILT BIBLE READINGS FOR THE LORD*S HOUSEHOLD. By the 
Rev. James Smith, 18mo, cloth gilt, 2s. Mor. plain, Ss. 6d. Mor. extra, 5s- 



THE BOOK OF FAMILY WORSHIP AND HELPS TO DEVOTION. 
By the Rev. W. B. Clakk. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 28. Gilt leaves* 
28. 6d. Morocco antique, 6s. 6d. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL TUNE BOOK, Containing upwards of 270 of 
the most admired Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chaunts, Ac. arranged for 
four voices, by Aoax Wriort, Esq., Organist of Rev. J. Angell James* 
Chapel, Birmingham. Cloth, price 8s. 6d. Half morocco, 6s. 

ELIJAH THE TISHBITE. New and elegant edition. Foolscap Svo, cloth, 
price 28. Gilt leaves, 2s. 6d. Morocco elegant, 7s. 

ELISHA. By Krummachbr, with Preface by Bickerstetr. Foolscap Svo, 
cloth, price 2s. Gilt leaves, 28. 6d. Morocco elegant, 7s. 

BOGATSKyS GOLDEN TREASURY. Foolscap Svo, cloth, price 2a. Gilt 
leaves, 2s. 6d. Morocco elegant, 7a. 

FAMILY PICTURES FROM THE BIBLE. 18mo, cloth, price la 6d. GUt 
leaves, 2s. 

THE WORLD TO COMR By Isaac Watts. 18mo, cloth, price la. 6^ 
Gilt leaves, 2s. 

JENKS* FAMILY AND PRIVATE DEVOTIONS 18rao, doth, price 
Is. 6d. Gilt leaves, 2s. 

ASLEEP IN JESUS; or, .Words of Consolation for Bereaved ParentsL 
18mo, cloth, gilt edges, 1& 6d. 

CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY— Lives of Bunyan, Hall, and Henry. By the 
Rev. Dr. James Hamilton. ISmo, cloth, gilt leaves, Is. 6d. 

BARROW'S (DR. ISAAC) WHOLE WORKS, 3 volumes 8va With Life, 
by the Rev. James Hamilton, D.D., London. Cloth, price 28s. 

BISHOP HALL'S CONTEMPLATIONa With Life, by the Rev. Jamv 
Hamilton, D.D., London. One handsome volume 8vo, price 78. 6d. 

BISHOP HORNE'S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. One volume 6ro 
price 6s. 

LEIGHTON'S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORE& With Life. Complete 
In one volume Svo, price 78. 6d. 

MILNER'S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. CSompIetein oae 
volume Svo, price 10s. 6d. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL, BI06RAPHV, ftc. 

CHINA: Sketches of the Gonntry, Rellgloii, and Customs of the Cliinesa 
ninstrated. Royal 32mo, doth, price la. Sd. Cloth gilt, la. 6d. 

THE ARCTIC REGIONS Royal 82mo, doth, price la. Sd. Cloth gilt, 
l8.6d. 

THE ISLAND WORLD OF THE PACIFIC. By Crskvkr. Royal 82ino, 
cloth, price la. 8d. Cloth gilt, la. 6d. 

"TrrATTS' SCRIPTURE HISTORY, Completa Royal 82mo, doth, price 



la.8d. Cloth gUt, la. 6d. 

YOUNG 
gUt, Is. 6d. 

E GIRL'S 

la. 80. Cloth gUt, Is. 6d. 



npHE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND. Royal 82mo, doth, price la. 8d. Cloth 
rpHE GIRL'S BOOK. By Mbs. Siooubkkt. Royal 82ino, doth, price 



THE BOY*S BOOK. By Maa. SioomissT. Royal 82ino, doth, price 1& 8d. 
Cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

STEPHEN'S TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. Royal 82mo, doth, price 
Is. Sd. Cloth gUt, Is. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. Royal 82ma^ doth, price 1& 8d. 
Cloth gilt, Is. Cd. 

THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE ANECDOTE. 
Royal 82mo, cloth, price la. 8d. Cloth gilt, 1& 6d. 

"pVENINGS AT HOME. Royal 83mo, doth, price Is. 3d. Ooth gQt, la. 60. 

CURIOSITIES AND WONDERS OF NATURE AND ART. Royal 82mo, 
doth, price Is. 3d. Cloth gUt, Is. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Royal 82mo. doth, price la. 8d. 
Cloth gUt, Is. 6d. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Paradise Lost and Regained. Royal 
82mo, doth, price Is. Sd. Cloth gilt, la. 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKa With Sted Portrmit Royal 
32ino, doth, price Is. Sd. Cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

HISTORY OF SANDFORD AND MERTON. Royal 8?mo, doth, price 
la. 8d. Qoth gilt, Is. 6d« 

FOXE'S BOOK OF MARTYR& Royal 83mo, doth, price la. 8d. Cloth 
gilt. Is. 6d. 

KIRKE WHITE'S POETICAL WORKS. With Life hy Southkt. Royal 
82mo, doth, price la. Sd. Cloth gilt, Is. fid. 

CHEEVER'S MEMORIALS OF A YOUTHFUL CHR£?nAN. Royal 
S2mo, doth, price Is. Sd. Cloth gilt, la. fid. 
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NELSONS' BRITISH LIBRARY, IN CLASSIFIED VOLUMES. 

GLEANINGS OF SACRED PHILOSOPHY. Foolscap 8to, doth, price 
Is. 6d. Gilt leaves, 28. 
LIVES OF ILLUSTIilOUS MEN. Foolscap Syo, doth, price Is. 6d. Gilt 
leaves, 2s 
mALES FOR ALL READERS Foolscap 8yo, cloth, price- 1& M. Gilt 
-L leaves, 2s. 

STORIES FROM CHURCH HISTORY. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 
Gilt leaves, 2a. 
STORIES OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 
Is. 6d. Gilt leaves, 2s. 



ELE6ANT GIFT BOOKS. 

' 18010, with Fine Blmninated Frontisxieces and Vignettes. 

THE CORONAL. Tales and Pencilings. By Mas. L. H. Siqourmbt. 18ino, 
cloth, gilt leaves, price 28. Morocco degatit, Ss. 
THE GEM ; or, FIRESIDE TALES 18ino, doth, price 2s. Morocco ele- 
gant, 6s. 
CLARAS AMUSEMENTS. Br Mrs. Anna Bachc 18mo, doth, price 2ak 
Morocco elegant, 5s. 



Royal 32mo, gilt leaves, is. 6<l, Mor. extra, 38. 6d. 



The Forget-Me-Not 

A Parting Gift. 

Gift of Love and Friendship^ 

Songs of Home and Happiness. 

Erahlems and Poetry of Flowers. 

Spring Wild Flowers. 

Elijah the Tishbite. 

The Olney Hymns. 

Bogatsky*8 Golden Treasury. 

Tlie Lady of the Lake. 



Marmion. By Sir Walter Scott 
Paul and Virginia, and the Exiles 

of Siberia. 
Thomson's Seasons, and the Castle of 

Indolence^ 
The Qneen*s Wake. By the Ettridc 

Shepherd. 
The Harp of Jndah. 
Annala of the Poor. 
Stories and Sketchesi By Todd. 



THE JEWEL QIFT BOOKS. 

321I10, oloth silt, 18. Clotb extra, gUt, Is. 6d. 

The Keepsake 
Tlie Forget>Me-Not 



The Farewell Gift. 
The Remembrancer. 
The Poetry of Flowers. 



LANGUAGE, POETRY, AND SENTTMENT OP FLOWERSL 48ino, dolih, 
extra gilt, witli beantifnl Illuminated Frontispiece and Vignette, Is. 6d. 
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THE ROYAL JUVENILE LIBRARY, 

dotli plain, price 28. 6d« Ollt leaves, 3a, 

8PLENDIDLT IU.U8TILATED. 

THE SWISS FAMILT BOBINSON. With Eight Engravings from Designs 
by DiCKBS, GiLBKKT, Ac 

ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Eight Engravings from 
Designs by Gilbbbt. 

THE HAPPT HOLIDAYSL With Eight Engravings from Designs hy B. 
FOSTKB. 

HISTORY OF SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Eight Engravings fix)m 
Designs by GiLSKBt and Fostbb. 



NEW SERIES OF VOLUMES FOR THE Y0UN6. 

Foolaeap OvOf iMrge Type. 

SUMMER DATS; or, The Cousins. With beantifol Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Cloth, pdce Is. 6d. Gilt leaves, 2s. 

HOME PRINCIPLES IN BOYHOOD. With beautiful Frontispiece and 
^Vignette. Clotl), price 1& 6d. GUt leaves, 2a. , 

HAROLD AND LEWIS, AND OTHER STORIE& With beautiful Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Cloth, piice Is. 6d. Gilt leaves, 28. 

THE CHILDREN AND THE ROBIN, AND OTHER STORIES. With 
beautiful Frontispiece and Vignette. Cloth, price Is. 6d. Gilt leaves, 28- 

STORY OF THE MORETON FAMILY. With elegant Frontispiece and 
Vignette, doth, price Is. 6d. Gilt leaves, 28. 

PEBBLES FROM THE SEA-SHORE. With elegant Frontispiece and 
Vignette, cloth, price Is. 6d. Gilt leaves, 2& 

RIVERBANK; or, Ttie Clifford Family. With elegant Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Cloth, price Is. 6d. Gilt leaves, 28. 



THE HOLIDAY GIFT FOR BOYS— consUting of Five Volumes of Stories 
in a Handsome Case, price Is. 6d. 

THE HOLIDAY GIFT FOR GIRLS-consisting of Fire Volames of Stories 
in a Handsome Case, price Is. 6d. 
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BOOKS FOR TNE YOUNG. 

18mo. Witb Fine Frontispieces and Vignettes. 

THE GREAT SECRET; or, How to be Happy. Neatly bound in cloth, 
price 16. Gilt leaves, Is. 6d. 

rE COUSINS ; or. Love One Another. Neatly bound in dotb, price 1& 
oat leaves, Is 6d. 

ALLEN LUCAS; or, Touthful Decision. Neatly bound in clutl), price Is. 
Glit leaves, Is. 6d. 

CHARLES LINN ; or, How to Observe the Golden liule. Neatly bound in 
cloth, price la. Gilt leaves, 1& 6d. 

riiHE GOLDEN RULE ; or, Do to Others as you would have Others do to 
•^ You. Neatly bound in cIoUi, price Is. Gilt leaves, Is. 6d. 

THE BASKET OF FLOWERS; or, Piety and Truth Triumphant Neatly 
bound in cloth, price Is. Gilt leaves, Is. 6d. 

LITTLE ROBINSON OF PARIS ; or, llie Triumph of Industry. By Lucr 
Lakdon. Neatly bound in cloth, price Is. Gilt leaves, 1& 6d. 

THE STORY BOOK OF WONDERS IN NATURE AND ART. By Mas. 
Sh KB WOOD. Neatly bound in cloth, price Is. Gilt leaves, la. 6d. 

THE BOY'S OWN BOOK OF STORIES FROM HISTORY. Neatly bouD^ 
in cloth, price Is. Gilt leaves, Is. 6d. 

THE TRIAL OF SKILL; or. Which is the Best Story? Neatly bound in 
doth, price Is. Gilt leaves, Is. 6d. 

rpALES FOR THE YOUNG. By Miss Embury. Neatly bound in dotli, 
-L price 1& Gilt leaves, Is. '6d. 

ANNALS OF THE POOR. By Lkqh Ricbmohd. Neatly bound in doth, 
price Is. Gilt leaves. Is. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. With Istroductiok by Todd. Neatly 
bound in doth, price Is. Gilt leaves, Is. 6d. 



SABBATH LIBRARY FOR UHLE READERS. 

Price sixpence eacb* wltb beautUlal gUt cover. 



Life of Daniel By Mrs. Hooker. 
Li£B of David. By Mrs. Hooker. 
Todd's Lectures to Children. 



Anecdoieff of tlie Bible. 
The Dairyman's Daughter. 
The Negro Sen'ant 
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HOME LIBRARY FOR UHLE READERS. 

Price 6d. eacli. wltb beautiful gUt cover. Or 9(L eacli» 

fancy cloth, gilt leaves. 



Jessie Graham ; or, Friends Dear, but 

Truth Dearer. 
Blind Alice; or, Do Rights if you 

wisli to be Happy. 
Grace and Clara ; or, Be Just as well 

as Generous. 
Florence Amot; or, Is She Generous? 
Ellen Leslie; or. The Reward of Self- 

ControL 
Stories for Little Readers. Adorned 

witli Pictures^ First Series. 
Stories for Little Readers. Adorned 

witii Pictures. Second Series. 
Love Token for Children. 
A Kiss for a Blow ; or. Stories of Love 

and Kindness in the Young. 
Little Clara. 
Harry Bui'ue. 



I Sunsliine and Shade; or, The Den- 
ham Family. 
Sister Mary's Storiea 
Story of tlie Walter Family. 
The Mother's Story, Ac 
The Well Spent Hour. 
Ellen CarruL 
Cousin Clara. 
Mary Ross. 

The Little Poetry Book. 
The Faithful Dog, Ac 
The Play Hour, &c. 
James Thornton. 
Harry Sanfurd. 
Wild Flowers. 
Harry Edwards. 

Stories for the Young. First Serlea 
Stories for the Young. Second Seriea 



SABBATH STORIES FOR LITTLE READERS. 

Price One Earthing each. 

Harriet and Edward, Ac. The Golden Key. 

The Almond Blossom, Ac The Way to be iiappy 

James Simpson, &c Story of Theodore. 

And a Tariety o: others. 

Price One HaUj^enny each. 



Little Charles. 
The Broken Flower. 
Sarah Williams. 

And a yarie 


The Kind Little Boy, Ac 
Edith and Charles, Ac 
Stories on the Lord's Prayer, 
ty of others. 


Price One ] 

The Children and the Dove. 
Little Frank and his Letter. 
Sailor Boy and his Bible. 

And a varlel 


Penny each. 

Who Directs our Steps? 

The Lark's Nest 

Lucy Roberta, 
by of othersL 


Price Two] 
Robert, Margaret, and Maria. 
Robert Ellis. 
Honesty the Best Policy. 

And a rarie 


pence eadL 

The Morning Walk, At. 

The Holidays; or, A Visit Hom& 

Jane Scott 

ty of others. 
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SABBATH STORIES FOR LITTLE REAOERS. 

Fiice Thieqpenee each. 

linth Firontispleee and Picture Coyer. 
The Arthur Family. I Mary E>wu. 

The Little FaboUsta | Alfred Somerville. 

And a variety of othera. 

Price Fonrpenoe eacK 
With Frontispiece and Beaatiftil Qilt Oover. 



Sarah and Laura. 
Kose and Louiaa. 
Robert and Emily. 



William BarUett 
Ellen Morrison. 
Alfred Singleton. 



And a variety of others. 



Price Sixpence eacK 
With Frontispiece and Beautlftd Oilt Cover 

Helen Maurice. | Ellen Hart 

The Henderson Family. | Helen and her Cousin. 

And a variety of othera. 



Just Ready, a series of beautiftil 

PICTURE REWARD C A R D S, 

Each containing a Hymn and a neat Engraving. 

Price 3d., 8d., 4d., and 6d. perdoxeu. 



NEW PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

UNCLE TOM'S PICTURE BOOK. In verse. Dedicated, by permission, to 
Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. Small Qoarto, price 6d. 

A most pleMlng and happy adapUtton of th« loading Inoidenu in Mn. Btowe'a Intcretting 
work to the undentandinK and tastes of the yoangait naden. It to admirablj fiuod to provo 
a faTOurlt* In the nunery library, and no higher reoommeudation can bo neoded fi>r U than 
tbiiy that the poenu which conatiiuM iti chief featuree are firom the pen of the gifted poet—, 
MiM Franoee Browne. 

SIMPLE HAKS, AND OTHER FUNNT PICTURES AND STORIES. 
Numerous Engravings. Small Quarto, price 6d. 



Thia to one of the moet huinoroui books ever publtohed for the norsery, while at the 
time it to still more calculated for instruction and amusement, and cannol fail to benoAt, 
while it delights its young readers. The numerous iirely iUustratieiis are designed with a 
special view to the tastes of ehildrcn ; and while they are full of spirit, they aro Just sach ai 
a clerer child might be supposed to esecutc 
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